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FOREWORD 


The present volume has something of interest to each of our members. 
Eight papers on blast-furnace problems, two on ingots, the very interest- 
ing paper on Professor Read's ancient Chinese castings, and one on the 
use of statistics in quality control; with nine good papers on general 
metallurgy and the excellent Howe Memorial Lecture make a well 
rounded book. 

It is expected that the work of the newly organized Program Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. R. C. Good, will tend to give 
succeeding volumes more of coherence and continuity, but it would be 
unfortunate if the scope of these volumes were narrowed too much. 

A new feature is the inclusion of the index of the current Institute of 
Metals Division volume (YoL 128). This is to be a feature of both vol- 
umes in the future and is expected to be a real convenience to the member- 
ship of the two divisions. 

James T. MacKexzie, Chairman, 

Iron and Steel Division. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

August 15, 1938 
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BYLAWS OF THE IRON AND STEEL DIVISION 


(As approved by the Board of Directors, September 16, 1937) 

ARTICLE I 

Name A^'T) Objects 

Sec. 1. This Division shall be kno’WTi as the Iron and Steel Dhdsion of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

Sec. 2. The objects shall be to furnish a medium of cooperation between those 
interested in the metallurgy and industry of iron and steel manufacture and use; to 
represent the A.I.M.E. in so far as ferrous metallurgy is concerned, within the rights 
given by A.I.M.E. Bylaw XVII, Section 3, and not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the A.I.M.E.; to hold meetings for social intercourse and the discussion 
of ferrous metallurgy; to stimulate the writing, presentation and discussion of papers 
of high quality on ferrous metaUurg}’; to reject or accept such papers for presentation 
before meetings of the Dhdsion. 


ARTICLE II 

Membees 

Sec. 1. Any member of the A.I.M.E. of any class and in good standing may 
become a member of the Dhdsion upon registering in writing a desire to do so. 

Sec. 2. Any member not in good standing in the A.I.M.E. shall forfeit his privileges 
in the Division, 


ARTICLE III 

Dubs and Assessments 

Sec. 1. Dues or assessments may be fixed by the Executive Committee of the 
Division, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors of the A.I.M.E. 

Sec. 2. The funds received by the Division shall be apportioned by the Executive 
Committee of the Division. 


ARTICLE IV 

Meetings 

Sec. 1. The Division shall meet at the same time and place as the Annual Meeting 
of the A.I.M.E., and at such other times and places as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee subject to the approval of the Board of Directors of the A.I.M.E. 

Sec. 2. The annual business meeting shall be held vnthin a few days before or after 
the aimual business meeting of the A.I.M.E. 

Sec. 3. At any meeting of the Division for which notice has been sent to the 
members of the Division through the regular mail at least one month in adv'ance, 
a business meeting may be convened by order of the Executiv’e Committee, and any 
routine business transacted not inconsistent with these Bylaws or with the Constitu- 
tion or Bylaws of the A.I.M.E. 
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BYLAWS OF THE IKON AND STEEL DIVISION 


Sec. 4. For the transaction of business, the presence of a quorum of not less than 
25 members of the Division shall be necessar\\ 

ARTICLE V 

Officers and Government 

Sec. 1. The officers of the Division shall consist of a Chairman, three Vice-chair- 
men, Secretary' and Treasurer. The office of Secretary and Treasurer may be com- 
bined in one person, if desired by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The government of the affairs of the Division shall rest in an Executive 
Committee, in so far as is consistent with the Bylaws of the Division and the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the A.I.M.E. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the Chairman, three Vice-chair- 
men, Past Chairman, and nine members, all of whom shall be nominated and elected 
as provided hereafter in Article VII. 

Sec. 4. The Chairman and Vice-chairmen shall serve for one year each, or until 
their successors are elected. Each member of the Executive Committee shall serve for 
three years. The Chairman shall remain a voting member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for one year after his term as Chairman. 

Sec. 5. With the exception of the Secretary and Treasurer, no officer or member 
of the Executive Committee may be immediately re-elected to the same office. 

Sec. 6. The Secretarj" and Treasurer of the Division shall be invited to meet with 
the Executive Committee, but without ex-officio right to vote. These officers shall 
be appointed annually by the Executive Committee, from the membership of the 
Executive Committee or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. The annual term of office for officers of the Division shall start at the close 
of the Annual Meeting of the Institute and shall terminate at the close of the next 
Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE VI 

Committees 

Sec. 1. Standing committees, technical committees and special committees may be 
established, re-appointed and discharged by the Executive Committee except as 
provided in Article VI, Section 2. 

Sec. 2. After the initial organization any technical committee may, by proper 
notice to the Executive Committee, elect annually its own officers and members. In 
the event that any such committee fads to hold annual elections, the right to reappoint 
or discharge shall revert to the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Papers and Programs shall consist of the Chairman of 
the Division and of the Chairmen of the standing technical committees and of such 
other committees of the Division as the Executive Committee may designate. 

Sec. 4. The duties of the technical committees shall be to advance the art of the 
industr 3 " in the field of their assignment and to secure papers within their own fields 
for presentation at meetings of the Division and of the A.I.M.E., subject to the 
regulations of the Papers and Programs Committee of the Division. 

ARTICLE VII 

Nominations and Election op Officers and Committees 

Sec. 1. Every year the Division shall elect a Chairman, three Vice-chairmen and 
three members of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. A Nominating Committee of five members of the Division shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee immediately after the annual meeting. 
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Sec. 3. The Nominating Committee shall make its report to the Executive Com- 
mittee not later than June 1. 

Sec. 4. Any ten members of the DMsion may submit nominations for one or more 
offices to the Executive Committee not later than August loth, and the persons so 
nominated shall be included in the official ballot. 

Sec. 5. The voting shall be by letter ballot. 

Sec. 6. The ballots shall be counted by a committee of tellers appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VIII 

Amendments 

Sec. 1. Proposals to amend these Bylaws shall be made in writing to the Executive 
Committee and signed by at least ten members. They shall be considered by the 
Executive Committee and announced to the members through the columns of Mining 
and Metallurgy/^ together with any comments or amendments made by the Executive 
Committee thereon. They shall be voted upon at the annual meeting of the Division 
in February or by letter ballot, as may be directed by the Executive Committee. 
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Fbederick Mark Becket 

Henry Marion Howe Memorial Lecturer, 1938 




On the Allotropy of Stainless Steels 

By Fredeeicz Mark Becket,=^ Member A.I.:\LE. 

(Henry Marion. Howe Memorial Lecmret) 

Doctor Albert Sauveur, distinguished scientist and Honorary !Meni- 
ber of this Institute, predicted in the first Howe Memorial Lecture that 
the privilege of delivering this annual address would be considered a 
highly significant honor. The intervening years have well borne out 
Sauveur’s prophecy. I \\ish to assure the American Institute of ^Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers that I also deeply appreciate this honor, 
recognizing at the same time the present and even more the future respon- 
sibilities with which it is accompanied. 

Several of the pre\’ious lecturers had the good fortune to attend the 
classes of Professor Howe and to work in his laboratories. I was similarly 
favored, although in my instance and to my great regret the period was all 
too short. However, Howe’s book, published in 1903, ‘Mron, Steel and 
Other Alloys,” afforded me abundant opportunity to continue these 
studies. How well I remember the inspiration I derived from this famous 
book by Howe, the metallurgical master, pioneer, and educator! 
Remembering that Professor Howe contributed numerous papers to The 
Metallographist, a magazine supported from a technical point of 'view by 
the w’orld’s pioneers in metallography, I was curious a few days ago to 
learn the nature of Howe’s early contributions to this magazine. The 
first paper by Howe in the first year of The Metollographist (1898) dealt 
with the allotropic theory; the second also treated of allotropy, and I 
quote the first sentence of that paper: 

The allotropic theory of the hardening of steel may, like so many other important 
theories, have to be accepted or rejected not on direct proof or disproof, but on the 
accumulation of circumstantial eAudence for or against it. 

Howe’s ability to stimulate others by his deep understanding and 
clarity of expression was truly remarkable; but just as striking was his 
intuitive judgment concerning the implications of metallurgical data in 
the arts and sciences. It therefore seems fitting that this lecture comprise 
a broad treatment of the subject chosen, rather than a closely documented 
thesis on any one phase of the problem; that in it attention be focused 

* President, Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. 

t Presented at the New York Meeting, Februarj^ 193S. Fifteenth Annual 
Lecture. Manuscript received at the office of the Institute March 11, 1938. Issued 
as T.P. 925 in Metals Technology, June, 1938. 
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largely on discrete problems that present a challenge to the modern 
metallurgist; and that we emulate Henry Marion Howe by constructing 
reasonable hypotheses, even though these hypotheses necessitate some 
speculation and are not susceptible of rigid proof. 

In this lecture the term “stainless steels” will be used in the generic 
rather than in the descriptive sense, and it vill include all steels containing 
more than 11.5 per cent chromium in the iron matrix. The history of 
chromium and of the stainless steels has been often told, incidentally by 
your lecturer before the Institute of Metals Division of this Institute;^ so 
the present situation concerning allotropy will be surveyed without 
recourse to history. However, it should be noted that throughout the 
lecture many of the specific examples used to show the effects of allotropic 
changes deal with difficulties caused by heat-treatments not suited to 
practical conditions, or by the imposition of temperature conditions under 
which the systems are unstable. It should therefore not be inferred that 
steels of suitable analysis properly heat-treated are subject to such short- 
comings. The exceptional properties of the steels of this group, such as 
strength, ductility, ease of fabrication and phenomenal resistance to 
corrosion have been described in the literature so often that repetition 
seems unnecessary. On the other hand, their remarkable qualities require 
emphasis when dealing with certain less satisfactory qualities produced 
under certain particular conditions. 

Allotropy in General 

The iron-chromium equilibrium diagram has been investigated over 
the entire range, and it is in a very satisfactory state up to 20 per cent or 
more of chromium. The implications of the gamma loop and the elimina- 
tion of the gamma phase are generally appreciated. This is true also of 
the iron-chromium-carbon system, although to a lesser degree. The 
portions of the systems involving higher chromium contents still leave 
much for further experimentation. It is only recently that the existence 
of the sigma phase has been rigorously established in the iron-chromium 
system, and the charting of its boundaries has barely been started. This 
phase was described first by Bain and Griffiths^ and given the name beta, 
or B, constituent. Still further, the role of austenite-forming elements 
has been widely investigated, and the effects of nickel with respect to the 
allotropic modifications of the stainless steels are fairly well understood. 
The effect of manganese on the allotropic changes of the iron-chromium 
system has received much less experimental study. There exists a rather 
definite concept as to the role of nitrogen as a promoter of austenite, but 
this concept is largely qualitative, leaving much to be learned concerning 
other effects of nitrogen in the stainless steels. With the foregoing 
statements in mind, let us now examine the allotropy of some of the indus- 


^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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trial stainless steels, with special reference to the less generally recognized 
allotropic changes. 

]\Iany authors in the field of stainless steels prefer a categorical divi- 
sion of these steels into two groups: Steels essentially austenitic at room 
temperature, and steels either ferritic or martensitic under the same 
condition. While such a dhdsion makes for simplicity, increased knowl- 
edge of the allotropic changes indicates the fallacy of such a simplified 
point of view. Recognition of the importance of small amounts of ferrite 
in the so-called austenitic steels and the intentional development of steels 
of mixed structure have resulted in a gradual merging of the two groups. 
The austenitic steels commonly made today, such as the stainless steel 
containing 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel and less than 0.10 per 
cent carbon, possess a metastable rather than a stable structure at room 
temperature. The austenitic condition (Fig. 5), stable at the higher tem- 
peratures used for annealing, exists in the metastable state at room 
temperature only by reason of rapid cooling and subsequent interatomic 
immobility. Any condition allowing interatomic motion at once results 
in reversion to the more stable ferrite phase, at least locally. Such 
conditions may be produced either by cold work or hy moderate tempera- 
ture elevation, or by these factors in combination. Many of the phe- 
nomena observed as a result of cold work or heat-treatment of the 
austenitic steels may be explained and correlated on this basis. The 
mechanism of intergranular corrosion in low-carbon 18 per cent chromium, 
8 per cent nickel steels is illustrative. 

Intergranular Corrosion 

For many years intergranular corrosion was one of the serious prob- 
lems facing the stainless-steel metallurgist. Today the problem is well 
understood so far as prevention and cure are concerned, and indeed it 
might well be relegated to the sphere of academic interest. Nevertheless, 
as the mechanism has never been fully understood, it may be more than 
simply interesting to consider the phenomenon from the standpoint 
of allotropy. 

It is generally recognized that grain-boundary conditions involve 
internal strain. Therefore it is not surprising that the immediate surface 
layers of the austenite crystals revert to ferrite, when heated to a tem- 
perature which in combination with this strain allows interatomic motion. 
This allotropic change in the 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel 
steel is accompanied by rejection of carbon in the form of carbide, owing 
to the lower solubility of carbon in ferrite than in austenite. The mag- 
netic change observed by Wulff^ and others in the crystal boundaries is 
substantial evidence of the nature of this mechanism. The susceptibility 
of 0.02 per cent carbon stainless steels is also pertinent. Finally, of 
further significance is the fact that the lowest temperature at which this 
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phenomenon occurs is not far removed from the lowest temperature at 
which austenite is converted to ferrite in quenched plain carbon and alloy 
tool steels. The common factors seem to be metastable austenite and 
temperature-strain condition for interatomic motion in a lattice pre- 
dominantly of iron. There has been much speculation as to why the 
intergranular zone just described should lack the corrosion resistance to 
oxidizing media so characteristic of all high chromium-iron alloys. Before 
examining this question, it is well to review briefly the mechanism of 
corrosion resistance of these steels. 

Evans'^ has shown that a surface film high in chromium is formed on 
the stainless steels, and it has been generally accepted that this surface 
film plays a major role in corrosion resistance. While the chromium 
steels are fully resistant to hot nitric acid from the industrial standpoint, 
it should be remembered that there is an extremely small but measurable 
loss in weight as a function of time. This may be explained by the theory 
that the film itself is attacked at a very slow rate and that the measured 
rate of corrosion is a combined function of the rate of solution of the film 
and underlying material and the rate of film formation. In oxidizing 
media the rate of film formation is high and the net corrosion loss is low. 
Plain chromium steels exhibit increased corrosion loss in reducing media, 
and this corrosion loss is lowered only by the addition of other elements 
to the chromium-iron matrix — ^nickel, for example. 

With the foregoing concept of corrosion resistance in mind, let us 
consider the mechanism of intergranular corrosion. It may be assumed 
that the rate of formation as well as the character of the film is changed by 
chromium depletion in the intergranular zone, or that the rate of solution 
of this film and underlying metal is greatly increased because of a change 
of potential produced entirely by mechanical conditions. Unfortunately, 
the experimental dilEculties in measuring local differences of potential 
are so great that the actual potential gradient within the intergranular 
zone has never been accurately determined. However, there is an inter- 
esting parallel in plain carbon steel of eutectoidal composition. A steel 
of this type, when quenched and tempered at various temperatures and 
then subjected to acid, shows markedly increased attack after tempering 
to that fine state of division of cementite and ferrite commonly known as 
troostite. This increased attack must be due to potential gradients 
caused by mechanical stress. This stress is produced by the precipitation 
of carbide particles of a critical size in the ferrite matrix, and obviously 
it cannot involve chromium depletion. By analogy a “troostitic” struc- 
ture — ^iron, chromium, or other carbides dispersed in a chromium-iron 
matrix — ^is obtained in the intergranular zones of sensitized stainless 
steel. This can be expected to contain potential gradients due to mechan- 
ical stress, and it is natural to expect a marked increase of attack solely 
because of increased rate of solution of the film and underlying material. 
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As this action can occur without change of the formation rate or character 
of the film, there is no need to assume chromium depletion. The accom- 
panying photograph (Fig. 1) might well be given the following label 
without exciting comment: 

Austenitic stainless steels subjected to a temperature gradient from room temper- 
ature to 900'' C. after high temperature quench, attacked with nitric acid. 

Actually, it requires only the omission of the first two words, “austenitic 
stainless/' to correctly describe the plain carbon steel specimen on the 
top. The parallel case in stainless steel is shown below the carbon steel. 
It should be mentioned that the carbon steel was merely etched for a 
moment, while the stainless steel was submerged in boiling acid for many 
hours. Furthermore, both in the stainless and the plain carbon steels. 



Fig. 1. — Steels subjected to a temperature gradient from room temper- 
ature TO 900® C, AFTER A HIGH-TEMPERATURE QUENCH, ATTACKED WITH NITRIC ACID 
SHOWING TROOSTITIC ZONE AND INTERGRANULAR ZONE. 

when the temperature is elevated so that the fine carbides agglomerate 
the materials are no longer sensith^e to the selective corrosion. 

The total elimination of intergranular sensitization by the addition 
of suitable amounts of columbium (Fig. 2) is in keeping with the above 
troostitic theory of intergranular corrosion, as shown in the third speci- 
men. The columbiiun eliminates effective differential solubility of the 
carbon in austenite and ferrite by reducing that dissolved in the austenite 
to a very low value, and no troostitite is formed. The intergranular 
resistance of stabilized titanium-bearing 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent 
nickel steels may be similarly explained. Again, the facts are significant 
that stainless austenitic steel containing something less than 0,01 per cent 
carbon cannot be sensitized, whereas such steel containing as little as 
0.02 per cent carbon is susceptible to intergranular sensitization. This 
carbon content of 0.02 per cent is ample to produce a troostitic structure. 
Tests show that the solutions resulting from nitric acid attack of annealed 
and of sensitized 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel low-carbon 
steels contain the same ratio of chromium to iron. All the above observ^a- 
tions are entirely consistent with the troostitic theory of intergranular 
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corrosion and they emphasize the role of the allotropic transformation, 
austenite to ferrite, in the intergranular-corrosion phenomenon. 

Hot-working and Corrosion Resistance of Austenitic Steels 

Having noted the marked effect of small quantities of ferrite on inter- 
granular corrosion, let us consider the thesis that the existence of small 
amounts of ferrite in the so-called austenitic steels may have an important 
effect when present in the matrix. Such ferrite is not usual in the plain 
18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel steels, but strange effects have 
been noted in steels of this type to which molybdenum, titanium, and 
columbium (singly or in combination) have been added to improve corro- 
sion resistance without otherwise modifying the analysis. The addition 



Fig. 2. — Selective attack on specimens of steel subjected to a temperatuke 

GRADIENT AND ETCHED WITH NITRIC ACID. 

Top, plain carbon steel; center, low-carbon 18-8 steel; bottom, columbium-bcaring 
18-8 steel (not attacked). 

of ferrite-forming elements to the 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel 
steels requires an increase of austenite-promoting elements such as nickel 
and manganese to obtain satisfactory hot-working properties and maxi- 
mum resistance to corrosion after certain heat-treatments. 

The elements molybdenum, titanium, and columbium are all strongly 
ferrite-forming, and they tend to produce ferrite in the steels at room 
temperature by reason of two distinct mechanisms. Primarily, the 
structure may contain appreciable amounts of ferrite, corresponding to 
equilibrium at the elevated temperature from which the material is 
quenched or at which it is hot-worked. This corresponds to a shift in 
the two-phase portion of the gamma loop in the pertinent section of the 
diagram, which shift is dependent on the amount of the ferrite-forming 
elements used. Secondly, the tendency of the austenite to revert to 
ferrite is increased by the addition of ferrite-forming elements. There- 
fore, either on quenching or subsequent heating, a small but appreciable 
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portion of the austenite may revert to ferrite — the equilibrium state. 
There seems to be a direct causal connection between the presence of very 
small amounts of ferrite in the austenite matrix and the hot-working 
properties and corrosion resistance of these alloys. This may possibly be 
due to the difference in coefficient of expansion between ferrite and austen- 
ite, with a resulting elastic strain, which reduces the effective ductility 
and also sets up local potential differences. 

From a practical standpoint it is necessary in many instances to 
establish the more completely austenitic character of the material. This 
is accomplished by the addition of increased amounts of austenite-promot- 
ing elements — witness, nickel and manganese. The nickel serves to 
produce the more completely austenitic structure by shifting equilibrium 
conditions at elevated temperatures and by eliminating the ferrite phase 
under these conditions. Manganese acts similarly. Both of these 
elements strongly tend to retain austenite on quenching, even at very 
low carbon contents. Accordingly, a moderate increase in nickel content, 
together with elevation of manganese to some 2 per cent, is advocated 
when appreciable quantities of ferrite-forming additions are made to the 
18-8 type of stainless steels. This subject has not been given sufficient 
consideration in the past, and it is commended to the attention of the 
practical metallurgist in the field of stainless steels. 

Steels with Two-phase Structure 

In the previous section it was stated that small amounts of ferrite in 
the austenite matrix of stainless steels may have an adverse effect on 
hot- working properties and general corrosion resistance. When the 
proportion of ferrite with respect to austenite is increased, separate ferrite 
grains are clearly distinguishable, and curiously enough these ferrite 
grains have no deleterious effect on the hot-working properties or the 
corrosion resistance. The explanation may be that the presence of large 
amounts of both phases permits of plastic deformation with free boundary 
conditions, thus relieving microstrain produced in the mass as a whole. 
Alloys in which the two phases coexist are generally termed mixed-struc- 
ture alloys. For example, 18 per cent chromium steels containing 
somewhat lower contents of nickel than the standard 8 per cent show both 
ferrite and austenite, and the spring steels developed by Luerssen and 
Green® are a case in point. This mixed structure may be produced by 
partially or completely eliminating the nickel and introducing manganese. 
Steels of this type were produced at the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Research Laboratories and first reported in 1930.® 

18 Per Cent Chromium, 8 Per Cent Manganese Low-carbon Steels 

Probably the best known of these steels contains about 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent manganese, and approximately 0.10 per cent carbon. 
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A report on the system including them is being presented at this annual 
meeting by Messrs. Burgess and Forgeng*^ of the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Research Laboratories. The constitution of the 18 per cent chro- 
mium, 8 per cent manganese steel at 1000° C. is approximately half 
ferrite and half austenite, and no amount of manganese is sufficient to 
render the low-carbon 18 per cent chromium steels completely austenitic 
at this temperature (Fig. 3). As the temperature is increased, for exam- 
ple from 1000° to 1150° C., the ferrite phase is increased, and if the tem- 
perature is lowered beyond 700° C. the same is true. If the chromium 
content is increased beyond 18 per cent the proportion of ferrite also 
increases, and with 8 per cent manganese and 25 per cent chromium the 
alloys are completely ferritic. With chromium below 12.5 per cent the 
8 per cent manganese alloys are entirely austenitic at 1000° C. As a full 


Cr . Cr 



Fig. 3. — Isothermal sections op iron-chromium-manganese system. 


discussion of this section of the phase diagram will be found in the paper 
by Burgess and Forgeng, it is sufficient for our purpose to emphasize the 
mixed structure of the alloys when given the usual annealing treatment. 
Of more than passing significance is the fact that these steels may be 
hot-rolled with relative ease, even though ferrite and austenite simul- 
taneously exist at the rolling temperature. As might be expected, the 
power required is appreciably lower than that necessary for fully 
austenitic materials. The annealed steels are resistant to a great variety 
of corroding media, and measurements indicate no loss of corrosion resist- 
ance that may be attributed to the mixed structure. Other properties 
of these steels are readily correlated with the mixed structure. For 
example, cold work results in hardening to exactly the degree that might 
be expected from individual characteristics of the austenite and ferrite. 
True also it is that the physical properties of the steels are intermediate 
in character to the so-called fully austenitic and fully ferritic alloys. 
The higher manganese steels are less resistant than the higher nickel steels 
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when subjected to strongly reducing corroding media. The addition of 
copper to the chromium-manganese steels increases the corrosion resist- 
ance under these conditions. Incidentally, it contributes to the austenite 
retention, but there seems to be no causal relation between the corrosion 
resistance and the allotropy. Also, the resistance of these steels to media 
containing sulphur seems to be independent of allotropy. The foregoing 
statements are based both on laboratory tests and on observation of the 
behavior of appreciable tonnages produced industrially. 

18 Per Cent Chromium Steels with Nickel plus Manganese at 

10 Per Cent 

Either nickel or manganese may be used as the austenite-promoting 
element in an 18 per cent chromium steel, and logically nickel and man- 
ganese may be used together for the same purpose. The steels in which 
the sum of the nickel and manganese is approximately 10 per cent have 
been investigated, and they present an interesting study in allotropy. 
This has more than theoretical interest in view of the resulting properties 
in the series. With about 6 per cent nickel and 4 per cent manganese, the 
18 per cent chromium steels contain approximately 95 per cent austenite 
and 5 per cent ferrite in the annealed (quenched) condition. As the 
nickel is lowered and the manganese increased the steels contain more 
ferrite, and with approximately 4 per cent nickel and 6 per cent manganese 
they contain some 80 per cent austenite and 20 per cent ferrite, again in 
the annealed condition. The exact quantities of austenite to be found in 
these alloys are largely influenced by the carbon content, and a very few 
points of carbon may change these ratios appreciably. However, the 
noteworthy feature is that even the small amount of ferrite, about 5 per 
cent, found in the 6 per cent nickel, 4 per cent manganese steel is more 
than enough to confer freedom from the internal stress previously 
described, so that the behavior of the steel during both hot and cold 
working is exactly what would be predicted from the microstructure. 
Also, the corrosion resistance in the annealed condition seems entirely a 
function of the chemical analysis, quite independent of the allotropy; 
and, furthermore, the difficulties encountered in the steels containing 
very small amounts of ferrite are not found in the series having appre- 
ciably larger amounts. The 18 per cent chromium steels with nickel and 
manganese have been manufactured industrially. The following tests 
are of interest in connection with these statements concerning corrosion 
resistance and allotropy. 

A number of specimens of fully annealed 18 per cent chromium, 8 per 
cent nickel steels, chromium-manganese-nickel steels, and chromium- 
manganese steels were tested for resistance to atmospheric corrosion by 
exposure to the industrial atmospheres of Long Island City and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Three of the smaller specimens are shown (Fig. 4) in natural 
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size after more than six years exposure to these atmospheres. It should 
be noted that the chromium-nickel steel contained practically no ferrite 
and 100 per cent austenite; the chromium-manganese-nickel steel con- 
tained approximately 20 per cent ferrite and 80 per cent austenite; and 
the chromium-manganese steel contained about 40 per cent ferrite and 
60 per cent austenite. The samples were cleaned twice during exposure 
and once at the end of the test, merely to remove adherent foreign matter. 
It is evident from the photographs that there is no attack on any of these 
specimens. Tests on three similar steels annealed and subjected to a 
number of media generally considered corrosive are reported in Table 1. 
It is to be noted that there is no quantitative relation between allotropy 
and corrosion resistance. 



a b c 

Fig. 4. — Condition of wrought steel samples (natural size) after six years 
EXPOSURE to industrial ATMOSPHERE. 


Steel 

Composition, Per Cent 

Cr 

Ni 

Mn 

Si 

C 

Cu 

a, Cr-Mn 

17.70 


9.40 

0.57 

0.07 

0.68 

&, Cr-Ni 

17.90 

9.04 

0.40 

0.40 

0.10 

c, Cr-Mn-Ni 

18.70 

4.22 

6.22 

0.29 

0.08 

0.82 



From the foregoing it is apparent that the two-phase alloys are com- 
parable to single-phase alloys with respect to hot working, and further 
that their corrosion resistance in the annealed condition is solely a func- 
tion of chemical constitution. The statements refer to annealed two- 
phase alloys, but in general there is a definite tendency for ferrite to form 
in the austenite matrix of such alloys, as a result of certain heat-treat- 
ments or of cold work. This must be given consideration in the practical 
application of these materials. 

Two-phase and Three-phase Alloys 

Two-phase alloys obviously may be produced not only by decreasing 
or changing the austenite-forming elements, but also by increasing the 
chromium content. Thus, in the low-carbon chromium-nickel series 
containing 28 per cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel, a large proportion 
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Table 1. — Corrosion Data on Chromium-nickel^ Chromium-manganese and 
Chromium-manganese-nickel Steels°‘ 


Constituent 


Chromium . 

Nickel 

Manganese 

Silicon 

Carbon 

Copper 

Ferrite .... 
Austenite . . 


Reagent 

Condition of 
Tests 

Losses, Grams per Sq. Cm. per Hr. 

2 per cent nitric acid 

Boiling 

0.0000006 

0.0000006 

0.0000008 

10 per cent nitric acid 

Boiling 

0.0000004 

0.0000015 

0.0000030 

65 per cent nitric acid 

Boiling 

0.000025^ 

0.000043» 

0.000106^ 

10 per cent sulphuric acid + 2 
per cent nitric acid 

Room Temp. 

0.00006 

0.0000056 

0.0000011 

10 per cent acetic acid 

Boiling 

Nil 

Nil 

NH 

Acetic acid (glacial) 

Boiling 

0.000039 

0.00040 

0.00082 

10 per cent oxalic acid 

Boiling 

0.00025 

0.00020 

0.000145 

10 per cent phosphoric acid .... 

Boiling 

0.0000009 

0.0000011 

0.0000009 

2 per cent lactic acid 

Boiling 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Lemon juice 

Room Temp. 

0.0000004 

0.00000035 

0.00000034 

Orange juice 

Room Temp, 

Nil 

Nil 

NH 

Canned tomatoes 

100° C. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Canned rhubarb 

100° C. 

Nil 

m 

Nil 

Sulphur dioxide 

550° C. 

0.38*^ 

0.13'= 

O.IO** 


“ These three steels were selected because of their similar chromium content and 
were tested in each case imder the same conditions at the same time by Union Carbide 
& Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. 


^ Standard Huey test. 

« Per cent loss in weight. 

of ferrite will be found at 1200® C., and the alloys become fully ferritic 
at some 45 per cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel, again at 1200® C. 
As the temperature of the higher chromium alloy is lowered, the austenite 
is retained but the ferrite undergoes a change. This change is reversible 
and allotropic, the result being a new phase having the lattice of the 
compound FeCr. The phase is designated as sigma, and it represents the 
additional constituent in three-phase alloys. It is of interest to mention 
that as yet this phase has not been detected as a result of a change from 


Composition, Per Cent 

Cr-Ni Steel 
Quenched from 
1150'= C. 

Cr-Mn-Ni 

steel 

Quenched from 
1150° C. 

Cr-Mn Steel 
Quenched from 
1150° C. 

17.90 

17.76 

17.73 

9.04 

3.83 


0.40 

6.09 

8.63 

0.40 

0.47 

0.54 

0.10 

0.07 

0.08 


0.95 

0.86 

0. 

20. 

40. 

100. 

80. 

60. 
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austenite, and it should be emphasized that its presence presupposes 
the existence of ferrite at higher temperatures. This extremely hard and 
brittle phase occupies very much less volume than the ferrite from which 
it is formed. Investigation of the sigma phase in the iron-chromium- 
nickel, iron-chromiuni-manganese, and iron-chromium-silicon systems 
has shown some surprising results. For example, Burgess and Forgeng*^ 
detected sigma phase in alloys with only 15 per cent chromium and 30 per 
cent manganese. Bain and Griffiths^ found the sigma phase in alloys as 
low as 29 per cent chromium with 10 per cent nickel (Fig. 5). Jette and 
Andersen® reported the sigma phase in the iron-chromium-silicon system 
with chromium content as low as 15 per cent. Furthermore, crystals 


Cr Cr 



of the new phase cross the crystal boundaries of the ferrite from which it 
is formed. All this supports the concept that the brittle constituent 
actually corresponds to an allotropic phase, although as yet the lattice 
structure has not been deciphered from the X-ray pattern. Before further 
considering the sigma phase, it will be well to review briefly the constitu- 
tion of the iron-chromium and iron-chromium-carbon systems. 

Iron-chromium-cakbon System 

Consider first the effect of small amounts of carbon in the iron-chro- 
mium system. With carbon approximating zero the gamma phase 
disappears at about 11,5 per cent chromium; a very narrow two-phase 
region exists between the gamma and alpha area (Fig. 6). As the carbon 
increases to approximately 0.1 per cent the chromium limit for the com- 
plete austenitic phase is extended moderately to about 13 per cent, but 
the boundary for complete disappearance of austenite is extended to some 
18 per cent chromium (Fig. 7). At 0.4 per cent carbon the boundary at 
which a completely austenitic structure is possible is projected to some 
18 per cent, and the field of mixed structure extends well on to high 
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chromium contents. For a complete discussion of this subject the reader 
is referred to Vol. I of the Alloys of Iron and Chromium, published under 
the auspices of The Engineering Foundation.® It is sufficient for our 
purpose to point out that these steels may undergo allotropic transforma- 
tions in a manner very similar to that exhibited by plain carbon steels, 
depending upon the presence or absence of austenite over the temperature 
range. Here again is a group of stainless steels with a large number of 


Chromium, oitomic per cent 



Chromium, per cent 


Fig. 6. — Peoposed iron-chromium diagram. 

(Reprinted from Alloys of Iron and Chromium, 1, 43. Eng. Foundation Mono- 
graph.) 


two-phase possibilities, and this may be further accentuated by carbon 
segregation in the austenite because of greater solubility in this phase. In 
this category of materials are found the usual industrial steels containing 
12 to 18 per cent chromium. In the high-carbon group of steels, which 
behave in a manner analogous to that of ordinary high-carbon steels, the 
austenitic structure is complete and stable only at elevated temperatures. 
These steels respond to heat-treatment in the normal manner, allowing 
for differences in transformation rates. These facts being well under- 
stood and often having been described in the literature, it is well to pass 
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at once to a group that has received less attention, the higher chromium 
alloys. These fall in one of the most interesting fields, that in which 
austenite does not appear at any temperature. Materials of this type 
are well illustrated by the chromium steels containing approximately 
25 per cent chromium and 0.10 per cent carbon. 
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name the phenomenon has been termed “475° brittleness/’ generally 
produced by holding at this temperature for several hours. Fortunately, 
by rapid cooling through the embrittling range the phenomenon is prac- 
tically avoided, and it is again fortunate that heating to a temperature 
slightly above the range completely restores the structure to the more 
ductile state. It should be emphasized that the material is not brittle 
at 475° C. and that it exhibits brittleness only at temperatures below 
approximately 100° C. The phenomenon just described has not been 
observed in chromium steels containing less than about 20 per cent 
chromium, although brittleness of a different nature may be developed 
at lower chromium contents. This composition coincides T\dth the 
chromium content necessary for the second major increase in oxidation 
resistance of the chromium-iron series. Both phenomena imply a critical 
minimum chromium content in the lattice, and both involve mechanisms 
that depend on this critical minimum content. As superstructure forma- 
tion is a mechanism that would involve such a critical minimum content, 
475° brittleness may be due to a superstructure. However, the various 
peculiarities of the phenomenon render this hypothesis untenable 
at present. 

Although it does seem probable that the brittleness is caused by a 
precipitate of submicroscopic size, investigation has yielded little as to 
the nature of the precipitate. The suggestion has been made that this 
precipitate might be the sigma phase found in the iron-chromium sys- 
tem, as well as in many ternary systems. Accordingly an attempt has 
been made by Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories to shed 
light on any relationship between the sigma phase and 475° brittle- 
ness. As this work has never been published, it will next be reported 
in summary. 

First, consider the following facts. High-purity induction furnace 
alloys containing carbon as low as 0.006 and 24.35 per cent chromium 
exhibit 475° C. brittleness. High-purity alloys made from electrolytic 
chromium and electrolytic iron melted in vacuum and deoxidized with 
hydrogen or atomic hydrogen also exhibit 475° brittleness, and the only 
specimen of high-chromium iron that did not become brittle after long 
holding in the range had been cold-worked to strip with intermediate and 
final vacuum annealing. 

Next, consider a series of alloys varying in chromium content from 
17.8 to 58.3 per cent, with small amounts of silicon, manganese and car- 
bon, as shown in Table 2. These were homogenized at 1000° C. and the 
specimens were subsequently quenched after holding at intervals from 
400° to 900° C. After etching in 25 per cent hydrochloric acid in alcohol, 
microscopic examination under a first order red plate and polarized light 
permits clear differentiation between the carbides, the ferrite phase, and 
the sigma phase. As will be observed in the accompanying color slides 
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^5S.5lioCr. 


(Fig. 8), the sigma phase shows alternately lemon and blue, while the 
ferrite remains maroon on rotation of the crossed Nicols. The results 

of the microscopic examination are 
listed in the accompanying Table 
3. It should be noted that there 
is no well separated portion of 
sigma phase detectable under the 
microscope until the alloy contains 
at least 35 per cent chromium. 
The absence of sigma in the 58 per 
cent alloy is likewise pertinent. 
Electrical resistivity was deter- 
mined on the alloys in question 
with results as shown in the accom- 
panying curves (Fig. 9). The very 
55.ooi>cn small change in resistivity in all 
the alloys containing less than 40 
per cent chromium, when heated to 
460° after a 1000° C. quench, corre- 
sponds to a precipitation, which 
phenomenon is analogous to that 
in aluminum alloys when precipita- 
tion is first initiated. The drop in 
resistivity which accompanies 
particle agglomeration and further 
rejection of foreign atoms from 
solution is quite marked in the measurements after the 600° C. treatment 
of these alloys. 



mox 4S0*C 600'C 700X 

Heoit treoitment 

Fig. 9. — Resistivity opvabious chko- 

MIUM ALLOYS HEAT-TREATED AS INDICATED 
AFTER 1000® C. QUENCH. 


Table 2. — Analyses of Iron-chromium Alloys 
Used in 475° C. Brittleness Sigma Phase Investigation 


Heat No. 

Composition, Per Cent 

C 

Cr 

Mn 

Si 

HI 

0.11 

17.80 



H2 

0.06 

20.94 

hbh 


H3 

0.12 

23.70 



H4 

0.10 

27.25 

0.63 

0.37 

H5 

0.13 

30.51 

0.57 

0.39 

H6 

0.09 

31.36 

0.65 

0.39 

H7 

0.08 

35.00 

0.70 

0.38 

H8 

0.12 

39.72 

0.62 

0.38 

H9 

0.12 

44.91 

0.78 

0.42 

HIO 

0.16 

48.94 

0.71 

0.47 

Hll 

0.15 

58.31 

0.78 

0.57 




— Eitect op polabized light on coloe of sigma phase. 
Ferrite, maroon; sigma, lemon or blue, depending upon polarization. 
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Table 3. — Effect of Heat-treatment and Composition on 
Sigma-phase Formation 


Heat No. 

Cr, Per Cent 

Treatment 

Estimated Amount 
of Sigma Phase, 

Per Cent 

H7 

35.0 

284 hr. at 700° C., water quenched 

1-2 

H8 

39.7 

144 hr. at 800° C., water quenched 

2 

H8 

39.7 

144 hr. at 700° C., water quenched 

50 

H9 

44.9 

20 hr. at 800° C., water quenched 

95-100 

H9 

44.9 

20 hr. at 700° C., water quenched 

95-100 

H9 

44.9 

130 hr. at 600° C., water quenched 

95-100 

HIO 

48.9 

144 hr. at 800° C., water quenched 

95-100 

HIO 

48.9 

20 hr. at 700° C., water quenched 

95-100 

HIO j 

48.9 

130 hr. at 600° C., water quenched 

90 


The results of the hardness measurements on this series of alloys are 
shown in Fig. 10. The hardness peak at 475° C. is striking; it appears to 




Quenching temperafure I00®C. units 

Fig. 10. — Bbinbll hakdness of commercial chromixjm-iron alloys after quench- 
ing PROM INDICATED TEMPERATURES — HOLDING TIME 60 HOURS. 

be independent of sigma-phase formation. The ductility tests, which 
fortunately were quite critical in nature, show the necessity of increasing 
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Chromium, per cent 

Fig. 11. — Effect of temperatxjee on restoration of ductility of alloys pre- 
viously SENSITIZED AT 475® C. 


Fig. 12. 



-Path op fracture in chromium-iron exhibiting 475® C. brittleness. 

X 100. 
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temperature to eliminate 475° brittleness as the chromium content 
increases above some 24 per cent; but the curve (Fig. 11) is of the step 
type rather than a single continuous function, again indicating lack of 
correlation between sigma phase and 475° brittleness. X-ray patterns of 
this series, kindly prepared for us by Dr. E. R. Jette, show the presence 
of sigma phase between about 37 and 55 per cent chromium. Microscopic 
examination shows that the first appearance of sigma phase — that in the 
35 per cent alloy — occurs at the grain boundaries. This would be 
expected from our knowledge of the marked effect of strain on the rate 
of formation of the sigma phase. However, the fracture of chromium- 
iron specimens exhibiting 475° brittleness runs through the grains and 
not along the grain boundaries (Fig. 12). All these observations indi- 
cate strongly that 475° brittleness is not associated with the sigma 



Fig. 13 . — Suggested diagram of sigma-phase regions in commercial iron- 

chromium ALLOYS. 

phase but that it is the result of the presence of a precipitate of 
unknown composition. 

The need for further work on the nature of 475° brittleness is evident. 
The data and discussion here presented give some idea of the nature and 
difficulties of the problem. It is appreciated that this work has been 
limited to commercial alloys and that in many instances the temperature 
and time of holding were insufficient to establish true equilibrium condi- 
tions. Therefore these data cannot be used to modify the iron-chromium 
equilibrium diagram; but the work does suggest that the sigma phase may 
occur in alloys with approximately 35 to 55 per cent chromium, and a pos- 
sible diagram (Fig. 13) of this region is presented for industrial guidance. 

Role of Nitrogen 

No discussion of the allotropy of stainless steel can afford to neglect 
the role of nitrogen. This element, in addition to performing a very 
useful function in producing and retaining a fine grain structure in chro^ 
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mium steels, exerts a profound influence on both the ferrite-austenite and 
ferrite-sigma transformations. Nitrogen seems to be even more powerful 
than carbon in promoting and stabilizing austenite, a fact of real practical 
importance which is being regularly applied in industry. In common 
with any other stranger atoms in the chromium-rich ferrite lattice, nitro- 
gen tends to accelerate the transformation to sigma in the alloys contain- 
ing more than about 35 per cent chromium. This may be definitely 
inferred from the work on the existence of the sigma phase in the plain 
iron-chromium system. In this connection it is important to note that 
nitrogen in small amounts is readily absorbed from the atmosphere by 
the higher chromium steels at temperatures well below the solidus, so 
that it is invariably present to some small degree in industrial stainless 
steels. On the other hand, the intentional addition of larger amounts of 
nitrogen to stainless steels constitutes a most satisfying chapter in modern 
stainless-steel development. 


Summary 

To summarize, stainless steels are based on the presence of 11.5 per 
cent or more of chromium in an iron matrix. In the plain chromium 
stainless steels containing very low carbon and chromium up to some 
thirty-odd per cent, ferrite is the sole allotropic phase. If the carbon 
increases, austenite makes its appearance at elevated temperatures and 
results in the usual decomposition products of austenite. When the 
chromium content is higher than about 20 per cent, the phenomenon of 
475° brittleness makes itself evident. This is probably caused by pre- 
cipitation, although the nature of the precipitate is unknown. As the 
chromium increases beyond some thirty-odd per cent, a new phase, sigma, 
makes its appearance. This phase is stable only at relatively low tem- 
peratures, and it is formed only from ferrite. Difficulties in the manu- 
facture of plain chromium steels may be directly related to the absence 
of transformation, to the presence and decomposition of some austenite, 
or to the 475° phenomenon. Greater understanding of the equilib- 
rium conditions and rates of reactions of phase transformations in these 
steels should make for more intelligent processing and application of 
these materials. 

The introduction of austenite-forming elements results first in the 
formation of two-phase alloys in which the ferritic constituent decreases 
as the austenitic element is increased. The limits of composition and 
treatment resulting in the annealed two-phase structure are now appre- 
ciated, and the physical properties have been correlated with the struc- 
ture. This has led to important commercial applications of these alloys, 
particularly in view of the fact that the corrosion resistance is independent 
of the allotropic state. Further increase of austenite-promoting elements 
in the stainless alloys results in material that is either entirely or almost 
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entirely austenitic at elevated temperatures, as well as at room tempera- 
ture after suitable treatment. An understanding of the role of very 
small amounts of ferrite in these preponderantly austenitic alloys, and 
the correlation of this effect with working properties and corrosion resist- 
ance, is necessary to the design of new alloys free from certain phenomena 
now encountered. The effectiveness of columbium as a former of ferrite 
as well as a former of carbide is now understood; also the need is appre- 
ciated of a moderate increase in nickel and manganese when columbium, 
molybdenum or other ferrite-forming elements are added. It is important 
to remember that the sigma phase may exist in the chromium-nickel and 
chromium-manganese steels when the total alloy content is well in excess 
of the present industrial range, and the knowledge may be used to predict 
both favorable and unfavorable properties, depending upon the applica- 
tion and processing involved. 

Before proceeding to the concluding paragraph, I wish to thank the 
members of the staff of Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories 
who have assisted in much of the work herein reported. Particularly I 
wish to thank Mr. Russell Franks, metallurgist in charge of the stainless- 
steel group of these Laboratories, who for many years has contributed 
much during our efforts to advance the stainless-steel industry. Special 
thanks I give to Dr. A. B. Kinzel, Chief Metallurgist of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories, for his discussion of the subject 
matter and assistance in the preparation of this address. 

Stainless steels have made remarkable progress. This progress seems 
all the more remarkable if one considers the diversified industries these 
steels have served. How is this so? The answer is found in the intensity 
of research carried on with the advantages of all the modern tools of 
physics, chemistry, and metallurgy, together with the remarkable cooper- 
ation between the research worker, the producer of stainless steels, and 
the user of these materials, I should like to quote from an address I gave 
about seven years ago: 

“Only a score of years ago chemical engineers dreamed of a material 
that would combine the strength and ductility of steel with the acid 
resistance of the ceramics. The steels with which the last hour has been 
spent have brought us measurably toward realization of that dream, and 
possibilities now dimly foreseen are pointing the way still further/' 

I believe it is fair to say that the accomplishments of the entire stain- 
less-steel industry in the past several years are decidedly praiseworthy. 
Nevertheless, much work remains to be done so that stainless steels can 
be developed to serve human needs to a still greater extent. 

I sincerely hope that this discussion will stimulate both the practical 
metallurgist and the research worker to greater efforts in connection with 
these complex but invaluable alloy steels. These efforts would be the 
ideal tribute to Henry Marion Howe. 
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Trend of the Southern Pig-iron Business 

By W. E. Curran,* Mejuber A.I.M.E. 

(Birmingham Meeting, April, 1937) 

For years the geographical isolation of the Southern iron-ore district 
from the great producing centers in the North and East enabled it to 
meet its conditions and solve its own problems vdthout regard to the 
practices and policies of other districts, but during the past few years 
distances have been shortened, practices and wages are being standardized, 
and these changing conditions have brought new problems to the South. 

Development op Pig Iron in the South 

The development of the pig-iron business in the South was very slow 
during its early years, gained speed rapidly in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, reached its peak in 1918 and was on the decline 
before the depression that began in the latter part of 1929. 

The first blast furnace in Alabama was built at Cedar Creek in 1818, 
the year before the state was admitted to the union. In 1830, Daniel 
Hillman was sent from Tuscaloosa to found an iron works in Roupes 
Valley, where rich pockets of brown ore were numerous. He built a 
forge on the site of what later became Tannehill furnace and called it the 
Roupes Valley Iron Works. There pots, pans, plows, and horseshoes 
were made of metal from his Catalon forge; shaped by a large hammer 
operated by water power. Daniel Hillman died in 1832 and the iron- 
works lay idle until 1836, when Col. Ninion Tannehill bought the property, 
rebuilt the forge and, using slave labor from his plantation, operated and 
enlarged the works. By 1845 he had built two crude furnaces and did a 
flourishing business in ovens, skillets and kettles, which found a good 
market all over the South. 

In 1855, the plant was sold by Colonel Tannehill to Moses Stroup, an 
experienced ironmaster from Pennsylvania. He tore down the old fur- 
naces and built a new plant, the ruins of which stand today (Fig. 1). 
This furnace plant operated continuously until it was destroyed by North- 
ern troops in 1865. It was never rebuilt, so that the shell in the picture 
is the same furnace that made many tons of guns and shells for the Con- 
federacy during the war period. 

Manuscript received at the ofl5.ce of the Institute April 7, 1937. Issued as T.P. 
851 in Metals Technology, October, 1937. 
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During the Civil War 16 blast furnaces were in operation in Alabama. 
All were destroyed by the Northern troops and some of them were never 
rebuilt. By 1870, some of the hardy pioneers that later dominated the 
iron business had begun to revive the manufacture of iron. In 1871, 
Birmingham was founded. 

In 1876, the first coke pig iron was made by L. S. Goodrich, at Oxmoor 
furnace, which marked the beginning of a new era for the South. Not 
only many new blast furnaces but also coke ovens by the hundreds were 



Fig. 1. — Massive stack of solid masonry that formed thb^shbll of thb Tanne- 

HILL FURNACE. 


built. Railroad building was given new impetus. Coal mining on a large 
scale was required. Ore mining developed large deposits of hard ore. 
During this period Col. Enoch Ensley, T. T. Hillman, James Thomas, 
James Shannon, James Warner, Col. Alfred Shook, Colonel Sloss, Truman 
Aldrich, Henry DeBardeleben, were* prominent in the pioneering and 
development of the district. 

In 1883, the Woodward Iron Co. blew in its first furnace. In 1886 
and 1887, the Sloss Iron & Steel Co., the Pioneer Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., and the Alabama Rolling 
Mills were formed. Other furnace companies were organized and millions 
of dollars of Wall Street capital werei invested in Southern pig-iron enter- 
prises. Fortunes were made in coal as well as in iron. In 1899, the 
Pioneer Mining & Manufacturing Co. was bought by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. The Tennessee company went through a period of 
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rapid growth and expansion. A few years later the Sloss company became 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. Numerous changes in owmership 
and personnel of the large companies and development of a number of 
smaller companies followed in the period from 1900 to 1910. By 1918 
there were 47 blast furnaces operating in Alabama. 

During the development of the pig-iron business, another great manu- 
facturing industry began — the making of cast-iron pipe. The Dimmick 
Pipe Co. was founded in 1898, others followed, and the pipe industry 
brought more Eastern capital into the district. 

During the World War period more furnaces were added and more 
coke ovens were built, and iron was made in anything that looked like a 
blast furnace. Prices skyrocketed. More coal mines were opened, 
by-product coke plants were built and old plants modernized. The 
postwar boom saw many furnaces idle. Then came the depression, with 
its drying up of markets, its price-cutting war for the small amount of 
business that existed. The depression marked the end of the road for 
small outlying furnace plants. Fair-weather operations, with high cost 
and low production, they have virtually all been dismantled. Some of 
them were near deposits of brown ore and when the ore was mined out it 
was economically impossible for them to continue. From 47 furnaces in 
1918, the number has decreased to 20 in 1937. 

During the business recovery since 1933 the South has lagged behind 
the North until within the last year. At present the demand for iron and 
steel in the Birmingham district is taxing the capacity of the producers. 

Labor 

In the early days there was an abundance of labor in the South. 
Wages were whatever the producer found it necessary to pay to secure 
competent men. With no other industries in the field to compete for 
the labor, these wages were considerably lower than in the North. With 
the coming of other industries into the thinly populated district, the sur- 
plus of available labor was absorbed and wages began to go up. Skilled 
and crafts labor especially were in demand, consequently the rates paid 
skilled workers often equalled or surpassed the rates paid the same class 
in the North. The result is a labor scale covering a greater range than 
is found in the North. Common, or unskilled, labor takes a much lower 
rate in the South, but skilled operating and mechanical labor is about on 
an equal basis with the Northern plants. Average rates in Southern 
plants are 80 to 90 per cent of the rates paid in similar plants in the 
North. Table 1 lists some typical jobs around the blast furnace and 
coke plant, showing the Southern rate as 100 per cent, the Northern 
rate in the second column and the percentage over and under recovered 
typical rates for operating and mechanical work. Of the 20 rates listed, 
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the North is only 7 per cent higher than the South. That shows very 
clearly the gradual elimination of the wage differential. 

Table 1. — Comparison of Labor Rates in South and North 


Percentages 


Occupation 

Birming- 

ham 

Northern 

Plants 

-l-Ovcr 
— Under 

1. Sintftr-plfl.nt operator, 2d class 

100 

111 

-11 

2. Sinter-plant operator, 3d class 

100 

114 

-14 

3. Stove tenders 

100 

94 

+ 6 
+ 2 
+16 
-17 

4 , Pig-machine operator, 2d class 

100 

98 

5. Oven heater, foreman 

100 

84 

6. Oven patcher 

100 

117 

7. Oven pusherman 

100 

113 

-13 

8. Oven-door machine man 

100 

114 

-14 

9, By-product operator, 1st class 

100 

111 

-11 

10. By-product operator, 2d class 

100 

105 

— 5 

11. Machinist, 1st class 

100 

121 

-21 

12. Car repairman, 1st class 

100 

104 

- 4 

13. Welder, 1st class 

100 

108 

- 8 

14. Carpenter, 1st class 

100 

101 

- 1 

15. Brickmason, 1st class 

100 

95 

+ 5 
~ 8 

16. Boilermaker, Ist- class 

100 

108 

17. Porgeman, 1st class 

100 

118 

1 ^ 
-18 

18. Power-house attendant 

100 

116 

-16 

19. Locomotive-crane operator 

100 

118 

-18 

20. Water tender 

100 

96 

+ 4 


Averages 

100 

107 

- 7 




Raw Mateeials 

The great deposits of iron ore, coal and limestone in the Birmingham 
district, all within a stone’s throw of each other, have been much talked 
about. With cheap labor, the assembly of these materials and their con- 
version into pig iron was a cheap and simple operation. However, there 
are other facts regarding the quality of these materials, which have npt 
been given so much publicity but which are very important. 

Coking coal mined in this district is high in either ash or sulphur. 
It is necessary to wash it before it can be made into a satisfactory metal- 
lurgical coke. This section of the coimtry pioneered in coal washing, and 
up to a few years ago produced 75 per cent of the nation’s output of 
washed coal. Washer loss on the Mary Lee, or Big Seam, coal runs from 
15 to 18 per cent in reducing its ash content to 10 per cent. Washing 
cost and washer loss add greatly to the cost of the finished product. 
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Mining costs on hard ores produced in this district are high and their 
iron content low. The hard ore, which makes up a large part of our 
furnace burden, contains 33 to 36 per cent iron; in other words, we use 
about three tons of ore to make one ton of iron. 

While avoiding technical angles of the subject in this paper, it w^ould 
be interesting at this point to make a few simple calculations on the mate- 
rials used for making iron and compare with them the materials in other 
parts of the country. To produce a ton of pig iron from our ore it is 
necessary to use 3 tons of ore and about 2500 lb. of coke. This is about 
one ton more ore and 600 to 700 lb. more coke than is required in Northern 
practice. Mining, preparing and handling these extra materials neces- 
sarily calls for more man-hours per ton of iron than in the North. South- 
ern slag volumes of 1700 to 2000 lb. per ton of iron are more than double 
those of Northern practice. The Southern operator blows as much wind 
to produce 500 tons of iron per day as the Northern operator does in pro- 
ducing 700 tons. Steam and utility costs are about in proportion. 

This comparison shows clearly the effect of lean materials upon pro- 
duction cost. To offset this disadvantage, the Southern producer has 
had a wage differential in his favor. With this differential becoming 
less and less, the advantage of the South is disappearing. It is apparent 
that where labor represents 70 per cent of the manufacturing cost, an 
increase in w'ages w^ill increase costs more than where labor amounts to 
only 50 per cent of the total cost. It is also apparent from these figures 
that elimination of the wage differential presents- a serious problem to 
the producer. 

But that is only one of the problems of the Southern producer. Asso- 
ciated with the producer is the consumer, the man who uses the iron. 
He was attracted to the district originally by two things — a supply of 
pig iron for his needs and cheap labor to convert it into pipe and other 
finished products. A very small amount of his product is consumed in 
this district. He must ship it all over the nation. Normally he produces 
60 per cent of all the pressure pipe made in the United States. If he can 
produce it cheap enough he can meet competition in other markets in 
spite of the high freight rates. If his costs become too high, he will move 
some of his plants to other parts of the country, where he can obtain 
iron at the same price and produce the goods nearer market centers. 
So the pig-iron producer must share this problem of the foundryman 
and keep his price within reach of the consumer. 

The same market problem that exists in other parts of the country 
faces the Southern producer. Unless he can keep his manufacturing 
cost below that of his Northern competitor he cannot retain his wide 
markets in the face of present and possibly increasing freight rates. 
Facing these changed conditions frankly, our problem resolves itself into 
a simple statement : If the Southern pig-iron business is to retain its place 
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in the nation’s industry, it must continue to produce iron at a lower 
cost than the same iron can be produced in the North. The wage dif- 
ferential that has enabled us to do this in the past is on the way out. 
It is only a question of time until it will be entirely eliminated. New 
industries are arising in the South because of cheap natural gas and elec- 
tric power. Old industries are moving South for the same reason. A 
few years ago the South claimed only 10 per cent of the nation’s textile 
manufacturing business; today 75 per cent of all textiles produced in the 
United States come from the Southern States. Paper mills using slash- 
pine pulp are producing an ever increasing percentage of the country’s 
paper supply. Rubber companies are on the way South with tire plants, 
and chemical-manufacturing plants are also being attracted by what the 
South has to offer. The result of this increased demand for labor will 
eventually bring labor rates up to the Northern levels. 



Fig. 2. — Sintering plant of Republic Steel Corporation, Thomas, Alabama. 


The present strong demand for pig iron may make this problem seem 
remote, but we must be prepared to meet changed conditions should 
they occur. This can be done best by the development of new methods. 
It is our great field. Let us examine the record and note possibilities in 
this direction. Here are a few suggestions that command study and work. 

Improvement of raw materials, both ore and coke, particularly sizing 
of ores, offers possibilities that we are just beginning to realize. A study 
of structure of coke with treatment of coal to improve physical qualities 
of the coke for blast-furnace use will pay dividends. Mixing of local 
coals with different coking characteristics offers possibilities. 

Blast-furnace flue dust has long been considered a waste product. 
As long as coal, coke and ore were cheap there was not much incentive 
to try to use it. It is so high in carbon that it cannot be sintered alone, 
but mixed with fine ore it can be sintered, producing an excellent raw 
material for blast-furnace use. 
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The sintering plant of the Republic Steel Corporation at Thomas is 
wide open — ^not housed in on the side at all (Fig. 2). The climate makes 
that possible. The plant has been in operation about a year and has 
been very successful. 

Our high-phosphorus ores have given Southern iron one characteristic 
that distinguishes it from other merchant iron. This high-phosphorus 
pig iron carries a price differential, selling below low-phosphorus iron 
produced in other districts. Yet for some purposes the Southern iron 
is better suited than the iron lower in phosphorus. We should work to 
convert this high phosphorus from a liability into an asset. Some of us 
will live to see the day when a premium will be paid for our high-phos- 
phorus iron. 


Products 

The improvement in quality of merchant iron has already been given 
much publicity, but there will be further improvements, for perfection 
has not been reached. Quality studies are with us always — and rightly so. 

The product offering greatest possibilities is blast-furnace slag. In 
Europe, and more recently in this country, much study has been given to 
turning slag into higher priced products. Its use in the South has not 
reached very high-priced markets. We should be especially interested 
in developing new products and markets for slag, since our production is 
so high. As an example of one means of disposal recently developed, 
one of the local producers has added equipment to make a dry granulated 
slag, called Superock, for use as a light-weight concrete aggregate. A 
photograph of the plant and one of the Superock itself are given in a 
paper by J. M. Hassler.^ In addition to its use in construction work, 
Superock also has value for insulation purposes. 

These suggestions are only a beginning. It is our problem to keep 
abreast of the march of time and develop new methods and new equip- 
ment to increase eflBLciency and decrease man power. 

Conclusion 

If the pig-iron business in the South is to follow the upward swing of 
the trend curve of all business, in spite of the loss of certain natural 
advantages which we inherited, it can only be through developments 
that have not yet been made. We must study materials, methods, men 
and markets, for they aU have possibilities that we have not fully realized. 
We must face the changed and changing conditions with a determination 
to overcome the handicap of low-grade materials and to offset the 
increased labor rates by new economies, new processes and a new assur- 
ance that it can he done. 

1 J. M. Hassler: Offsetting Increased Labor Cost in Southern Blast-furnace Oper- 
ation. Trans. A.I.M.E. (1937) 126, 47. 


The Sintering Process and Some Recent Developments 

By John E. Greenawalt,* Member A.LM.E. 

(Buffalo Meeting, April, 1938) 

In view of the increasing importance of sintering in the beneficiation 
of iron ores preparatory to their reduction in the blast furnace, the writer 
believes the time is opportune for an up-to-date, though brief, discussion 
of the general principles of sintering, as well as a discussion of some of the 
recent improvements and mechanical developments that have been 
achieved in this industry, its present trend and future possibilities. 

Sintering may be defined as the agglomeration of fine mineral particles 
into a porous mass by incipient fusion caused by heat produced by com- 
bustion within the mass itself. Its first successful application, in connec- 
tion with the treatment of lead sulphide ores, was known as blast roasting. 
In this process the lead ore was given a preliminary roasting in a reverber- 
atory furnace, then the incandescent mass was placed in a pot with a 
grate and an updraft was applied. It was soon discovered that much 
better results were obtained by cooling the ore, moistening it, and placing 
it upon an incandescent layer of fuel previously placed upon a grate, and 
then appljdng the updraft blast of air until the charge was converted into 
a more or less agglomerated mass. The fuel was sulphur and the process 
one of desulphurization, which was the principal result desired. 

The application of downdraft to blast roasting brought about tremen- 
dous results; the principal one of which was that an air blast of high 
pressure could be passed through a layer of ore deposited on a grate, or on 
a grate covered by a layer of coarse porous material, without disturbing 
the particles of which the layer is composed. The air current is compelled 
to filter through the pores of the charge, whereas if the same pressure 
applied to the top surface of the charge with downdraft were applied to 
the bottom of the charge with updraft, the charge would be completely 
blown off the grate. Another result of reversing the draft was that a 
flame could readily be applied to the top surface of the charge for ignit- 
ing purposes. 

Broadly speaking, sintering is an oxidizing or burning process, there- 
fore the volume of air passing through the charge is the all-important 
factor. The air must pass through with sufficient rapidity to produce the 
necessary heat, and if sufficiently rapid the combustion will take place 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute May 12, 1938. Issued as T.P 
963 in Metals Technology, September, 1938. 
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with a blowpipe action that will quickly generate a sintering temperature, 
whereas if the flow of air is insufiicient, the burning will be like that of 
burning punk and sufficient heat will not be generated to form sinter. 

The first condition, then, is to pass the 'air through the charge in 
sufficient volume to produce a sintering temperature in the mass, and this 
is greatly influenced by two important factors: (1) the porosity of the 
charge itself and (2) the pressure applied to force the air current through 
the pores of the charge by means of suction. 

Porosity 

The porosity of the charge is influenced by the following three impor- 
tant factors: (1) moisture, (2) returning part of sintered charge as 
^'returned fines,” (3) mixing the charge. 

Moisture, — Were it not for the fact that moisture added to fine ores 
increases the porosity of the charge enormously, the sintering process as 
applied today would be a complete failure. The porosity of fine, dry ore 
is so small that it becomes impracticable to pass air through the charge in 
sufficient volume to produce a sintering temperature. Fortunately, 
however, if 4 per cent of water is added to this same charge and mixed 
thoroughly, the porosity is greatly increased, and if we continue to add 
water one per cent at a time and test the porosity after each addition, the 
porosity of the charge will increase progressively until a maximum has 
been reached ; then, if we continue to add water, the porosity will decrease 
until it has been completely destroyed. The amount of moisture used to 
obtain maximum porosity is usually the best percentage of water to use in 
preparing the charge for sintering. In actual practice, this depends upon 
the character of the ore and may vary from 5 to 12 per cent, not including 
combined moisture. Magnetic ores require the least and clayey ores the 
most to produce the best physical condition for sintering. The character 
of the sinter can be slightly influenced by the moisture content of the 
charge; the drier charges tend to produce a more fragile sinter and wetter 
charges a stronger and denser sinter. Bdgh moisture in the charge 
decreases its combustibility and increases ignition difficulties. 

Returning Part of Previously Sintered Charge in Form of Returned 
Fines.” — It is impracticable to produce 100 per cent sinter in one opera- 
tion, so the sintered charge is passed over a screen and all the fine material 
below a fixed size is returned and resintered. The size of this screen may 
vary from to ^ in. and the amount returned may vary from 20 per 
cent to as much as 50 per cent, although in the intermittent system this is 
rarely more than 25 per cent. Much of this material has been sintered, 
so the addition of it to the charge greatly increases its porosity and sinter- 
ing qualities, and thereby increases the capacity of the sintering unit. It 
improves the sintering charge just as sinter improves the blast-furnace 
charge. This practice, however, has the disadvantage of double sinter- 
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ing, requiring additional fuel, which adds considerably to the cost of 
sintering low-grade ores. This resintering of part of the charge that 
previously has been partly sintered, and which fuses far more readily than 
the original charge, strongly tends'to the formation of the undesirable iron 
silicates in the finished sinter, so that the modern tendency is to reduce the 
returns to a minimum. 

Preparing Charge to Consist of a Mixture of Materials j Some of Which 
Are Coarse and of Great Permeability. — This method of increasing the 
porosity of the sintering charge is very desirable whenever it can be 
applied — as, for example, mixing fine ores with flue dust, roll scale, etc. 
It is also advantageous to mix fine magnetic concentrate with coarser ores 
in the preparation of the sintering charge. Obviously, this method of 
increasing the porosity of the charge has its limitations in the mate- 
rials available. 


Forcing Air Current through Charge 

Having prepared the charge so as to obtain the maximum porosity, we 
find a definite resistance to the flow of air through the charge. The amount 
of air that will flow through the charge is proportional to the thick- 
ness of the charge and to the suction applied to the lower side of the 
charge. The thickness of the charge treated is very important. In 
plants using the intermittent system, the depth of the charge varies from 
7 in. with a fine magnetic concentrate to 18 in. with the fines below ^ in. 
of a hematite ore. Economically, a thick charge has many advantages 
over a thin layer. The cost of igniting and charging a thick layer is no 
more than that of a thin layer, and it also has the advantage of requiring 
less sintering fuel. The time of sintering — that is, the time required for 
the sintering zone to travel from the top surface of the charge to the grate 
— ^varies from 10 to 18 min. Experience has shown that 18 min. 
should be the maximum, for the reason that if a charge requires more 
time than this to sinter the portion of the charge near the grate dries out 
and greatly slows up the travel of the sintering zone through the charge. 
The sintering zone should travel through the charge at the rate of about 
1 in. per min. Some years ago, at Sparrow’s Point, a wet, clayey ore was 
mixed with fuel in a revolving drier; it came out in balls the size of 
marbles having considerable strength and these marbles then were success- 
fully sintered in a charge 56 in. thick. 

The thickness of the charge is also dependent upon the suction avail- 
able. For some years, in connection with the intermittent system, we 
have been advocating and using powerful fan exhausters capable of 
giving a suction of 60 in. of water, and from the results obtained the 
writer is convinced that the use of high suction in the future will become 
more and more the accepted practice. This is especially true for sintering 
at a low cost large tonnages of ores with reduced fuel consumption, and 
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thereby eliminating almost completely the possibility of forming iron 
silicates in the finished sinter. 

Fig. 1 is a chart based upon the tests made by A. K. Walter, and 
illustrates clearly the positive results that can be obtained by applying 
increased suction to a sintering apparatus. Here are represented the 
results obtained with a series of tests made from a large amount of ore 
prepared for this purpose, so as to have uniformity in fuel and moisture. 
This large charge was thoroughly mixed so that the small individual 
charges taken from it were as nearly alike as possible except for the suction 


CONCLUSIONS FROM TESTS 

Fancy mixing, fluffing and beddmg increased sinfer tonnage 16 to 20 per cent 
Vacuum increased tonnage 6 percent per inch, or from 17/ n. to 40 in, an increase of NS per cent 
Vacuum ' 

^increased tonnage 6 percent per inch,or from I7in. to 40in , an increase ofi94perceni\ 

20 percent 


Fluffing j 
Bedding] 



30 35 40 45 


85 90 


100 105 no 


55 60 65 70 75 80 

Pounds of sinter 

Fig. 1. — Results obtained by applying increased suction to sintering 

APPARATUS. 

Based on tests by A. K. Walter. 


applied to the charge. Vertical distance on the chart represents the 
suction and the horizontal distance the number of pounds of sinter 
produced. Line A represents the sinter produced by shoveling the charge 
directly into the pan with more or less irregular packing, line B represents 
the production obtained by carefully fluflSng the charge so as to give it the 
greatest amount of porosity possible and the greatest amount of uni- 
formity. Notice that with 17 in. of suction, the increase in sinter 
production due to proper charging was 18 per cent while with 40-in. 
suction, the increase was 20 per cent. By increasing the suction from 
17 to 40 in., the capacity was increased 145 per cent, and by increasing the 
suction from 17 to 40 in., and at the same time depositing the charge into 
the sintering apparatus with the greatest amount of uniformity and 
porosity, the capacity was increased 194 per cent. In other words, for 
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every inch of increase in suction, there was an increase in sintering 
capacity of 6 per cent in the first case and of 8 per cent in the second case. 
This pronounced increase in capacity has been fully demonstrated on a 
large scale in practice. 

To apply high suction, it is obvious that the sintering apparatus must 
be airtight from the top surface of the charge to the fan exhauster, and 
that exhaust fans of superior design are required. High-suction fans, 
when carefully designed and properly constructed, are capable of operat- 
ing over long periods of time without attention except lubrication. At 
one plant, the exhausters capable of producing 50 in. of water suction 
were in use for over a year without repairs of any kind, and at another 
plant for over two years without repairs. This is a real accomplishment, 
when we consider that the tip speed of the impellers is over 26,000 ft. per 
min. The successful operation of these exhausters is due to accurate 
balancing of the impeller and thorough protection of the impeller from 
heavy dust by means of a carefully constructed grate for supporting the 
charge and an eJfficient dust catcher between the exhauster and pan. 

Essentials in Process 

Proper ignition of the charge is important, and the time required to 
accomplish this should not exceed 30 sec. Every square inch of the 
charge surface must be evenly and fully ignited. Long exposure of the 
igniting surface to flame dries out the charge and produces uneven 
sintering. A clean, high temperature and highly oxidizing flame applied 
instantaneously to every square inch of surface produces the best results. 
For this reason, it is preferable to use high-grade fuel such as oil or natural 
or coke-oven gas instead of blast-furnace or produced gas. 

In any downdraft sintering apparatus, the grate receives severe 
punishment. It should be self-cleaning and have an opening amounting 
to at least 20 per cent of the total grate area. The amount of grate 
opening, however, depends upon the character of the material being 
sintered. Fine ores lacking in cohesiveness are readily drawn through the 
grate by the air blast, and therefore require a grate with smaller opening. 
Whenever possible, it is advisable to place a thin layer of coarse material 
upon the grate, and when sintering fine ores, it is excellent practice to 
deposit a layer of the ore upon the grate without the admixture of fuel 
or very little fuel, as this prevents the formation of highly fused sinter, 
which frequently forms next to the grate. 

Sinter should be air-cooled, for the reason that if red hot sinter is 
doused with water it becomes very brittle and breaks up easily when 
handled. Air-cooled sinter is much stronger than water-cooled sinter, 
and sinter made from a charge containing lime should not be moistened. 

Sulphur elimination is of vital importance in the preparation of 
certain sulphur-bearing iron ores, and this element should be reduced to 
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0.10 per cent or less for use in the blast furnace. The all-important point 
to remember in sulphur elimination is to reduce the carbon content of the 
charge to a minimum, so that the heat released by the combined burning 
of the carbon and sulphur is just sufficient to produce a sintering tempera- 
ture. If more carbon is present, the oxygen combines with the carbon in 
preference to the sulphur, thus fusing some of the sulphur compounds 
from which it is extremely difficult to remove the sulphur. The extreme 
sensitiveness of this action is shown by Table 1. Notice that increasing 
the coke from 2.43 to 2.90 per cent increased the sulphur in the sinter 
0.01 per cent with material crushed to H and with material crushed 
through screen the sulphur in the sinter increased from 0.09 to 

0.13 per cent. Fine crushing also favorably affects sulphur elimination. 


Table 1. — Results Oitained in Sintering Tests Made with Siderite 
Ore Containing 2 Per Cent of Sulphur 


Ore Size, In. 

Coke, Per Cent 

Iron, Per Cent 

Sulphur, Per Cent 

Below: 

M 

2.90 

51.84 

0.10 



2.43 

61.64 

0.09 

^6 

2.90 

52.04 

0.13 

^6 

2.43 

62.04 

0.09 


Coke breeze crushed to pass a 10-mesh screen is an excellent fuel for 
mixing with the charge to be sintered, and another satisfactory fuel is 
anthracite culm. Bituminous coal is not satisfactory because of its 
volatile constituents; these are not only wasted but tarry compounds are 
condensed and clog the pores of the charge, greatly interfering with the 
flow of air through the charge. To obtain uniform distribution through- 
out the charge and avoid intense local temperatures, the fuel must be 
finely divided. There is not sufficient time to burn large particles of 
fuel, therefore the unburned fuel is wasted so far as the sintering operation 
is concerned. Ores containing 6 per cent sulphur have sufficient fuel to 
produce a sintering temperature. Blast-furnace flue dust always has an 
excess of fuel for sintering; in fact, a ton of dust with 15 per cent of 
carbon has sufficient fuel to sinter 33^^ tons additional of fine ore or 
concentrate providing the charge is properly arranged and treated with 
high suction. 

The object of sintering material is to prepare it for treatment in the 
blast furnace, therefore the chemical and physical qualities of the sinter 
are of major importance. Only during the last few years has the full 
significance of the fact that sinter may be good, bad or indifferent in the 
blast furnace been fully appreciated. The writer has been confused many 
times by conflicting reports regarding the effect of sinter in the blast 
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furnace, and well remembers being told frequently that one cannot use 
more than 18 per cent sinter in the furnace without difficulty, for the 
reason that the sintered material melted and reached the tuyere zone 
without reduction. Other reports were that sinter could be used in much 
greater quantities and the results were most excellent. In the early days 
of sintering, the sole object was agglomeration. In fact, many authori- 
ties considered it necessary and desirable to form iron silicates in order to 
make a sufficiently strong sinter. For example, Schwartz contends^ that 
the strength of sinter was increased by the presence of silica that was 
converted into iron silicate. In recent years, the opinion has been gaining 
ground that a highly fused sinter charged with iron silicates is not the best 
sinter for blast-furnace purposes, and this was conclusively demonstrated 
in the very excellent paper by Agnew.^ The solution presented was the 
elimination of the silica before sintering, but obviously this can be 
accomplished only with a limited class of materials. 

The problem then becomes one of converting all kinds of ores into a 
sufficiently strong sinter for blast-furnace use without the formation of 
iron silicates. The factors involved in the avoidance of iron silicates are 
the control of the temperature at which sintering occurs and the time the 
charge is exposed to this temperature, the amount of returned fines in the 
charge and probably the presence of small quantities of basic materials in 
the charge. 


Sinter from Red Hematite Ore 

By means of high suction and an improved arrangement of the charge 
to be referred to later, the writer has obtained some rather remarkable 
results in sintering fine red hematite ore. Sinter sufficiently strong for 
blast-furnace purposes was repeatedly produced with 3.5 per cent coke in 
the charge, and also excellent sinter was made by adding 16 per cent flue 
dust, so that the charge sintered contained only 2.84 per cent carbon. 
This is considerably less than one-half the amount of fuel required hereto- 
fore for sintering this ore. The fines below in. amounted to 20 per 
cent, and were returned to the succeeding charge, and a 16-in. charge was 
sintered in 15 minutes. 

The following is the analysis of the fines from which sinter was made, 
with 3.5 per cent coke breeze for the microscopic investigation: Si02, 
12.32 per cent; AI2O3, 3.47; CaO, 16.75; MgO, 0.51; Fe, 36.35; P, 0.30; 
Mn, 0.17; H 2 O, 2,74; total, 72.61 per cent. 

The microscopic examination of this sinter was made by Prof. Paul F. 
Kerr, of Columbia University, to whom the writer is indebted for this 
very interesting study. The material was impregnated with Bakelite for 

1 G. M. Schwartz: Iron-ore Sinter. Trans. A.I.M.E. (1929) 84, 39. 

^ C. E. Agnew: Benefits from the Use of High-iron Concentrates in a Blast Furnace. 
This volume, page 116. 
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the preparation of polished surfaces, and with balsam for the preparation 
of thin sections. In this way, suitable mounts were prepared for various 
types of microscopic examinations. 

Fig. 2 is a photomicrograph showing crystals of hematite and mag- 
netite embedded in glass, as they appear on a polished surface. The 
metallic constituents of the sinter occur either as magnetite or hematite. 
The magnetite occurs as a recrystallization product of the original 
hematite in clusters of minute octahedral crystals. The original fine 



Fig. 2. — Crystals of hematite and magnetite embedded in glass, as they 

APPEAR ON A POLISHED SURFACE. 

Large, light gray angular areas represent hematite crystals in reflected light. A 
few dendritic groups of magnetite crystals are shown at the side. 

hematite powder has been recrystallized in clusters of minute, sharply 
defined, hexagonal crystals of the same mi neral. 

Contrary to the generally accepted opinion, Professor Kerr has shown 
that the iron oxide present in the sinter is not nearly aU magnetite. He 
shows that all the hematite present in the original ore has been changed 
partly into magnetite and partly into a recrystallized form of hematite. 
This conclusion is substantiated by results obtained in a large sintering 
plant where the sinter was dumped into a pit with the intention of lifting 
it from the pit by means of a powerful magnet. Only a comparatively 
smaU proportion of the sinter was lifted by the magnet. 

The principal nonmetallic constituents of the sinter, produced during 
the heat-treatment, is glass. Apparently the fine quartz particles in the 
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original ore, together with a considerable proportion of the calcite, form 
glass. The brownish color would indicate a contamination with iron. 
This glass formation is clearly shown in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 3 also shows skeleton crystals of magnetite as they appear on a 
polished surface. The edges of the crystals are much more prominently 
developed than the crystal faces or the interiors. The skeleton outlines 
are embedded in glass, and glass even fills the interior of some of 
the crystals. 

The microscopic investigation showed that this sintered product 
contained no pure iron silicate, so it was decided to make a similar study 



Fig. 3. — Skeleton cetstals of magnetite embedded in glass. 


of sinter produced from an ore of high-silica content under the same 
conditions of high suction and low fuel content. The tendency to form 
iron silicates should certainly make its appearance with a charge of this 
character. For this purpose, a sinter made from ferruginous sandstone 
of the following composition was selected: Fe, 24.48 per cent; P, 0.035; 
Si02, 57.62; AI2O3, 4.57; total, 97.195 per cent. To this charge was 
added 24.2 per cent flue dust containing 18 per cent carbon and 10 per 
cent lime, or 1.95 per cent CaO in the charge. This charge was sintered 
with 50 in. of water suction. 

The following is quoted from Professor Kerr's report: 

^'Fig. 4 is a photomicrograph showing the association of quartz and 
unaltered iron ore. Powdery hematite is seen coating the grain of quartz 
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and filling the fractures. The dark mineral surrounding the grain 
is magnetite. 

“Fig. 5 is a photomicrograph showing the general relationship of the 
minerals in the sintered iron ore. The quartz grains (light colored areas) 
are set in a cementing medium composed of iron and glass. 

“A summary of the complete microscropic study of this sintered fer- 
ruginous sandstone indicates that the following constituents are present : 



Fig. 4. — Quartz and unaltered iron ore. 

Powdery hematite coats the grain of quartz and fills the fractures. 


Metallic . — Magnetite occurs in minute crystals of from four to six 
sides, and is a recrystallization product of the original hematite. Hema- 
tite occurs in minute hexagonal crystals, which are recrystallized from 
the original iron ore. It also occurs as a fine powder, which is residual 
from the original state. 

‘^NonmetalUc. — Quartz, a large part of the grains of which are residual 
from the original ore, and still coated, in many cases, with powdery 
original hematite. In some cases, fusion has taken place just around the 
edge of the grain, and as a result, the grains are rimmed with a glass ring. 
Glass, of a basic nature, acting as an embedding medium for the iron 
constituents of the sinter. Zircon, in a few scattered gr ain s. Zircon is a 
refractory mineral and is probably an unaltered constituent of the 
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original ore. Carbonate, which occurs in a few minute and widely 
scattered grains. 

Examination of the sinter, both in thin section, and on polished 
surface, indicates that there is no silicate of iron present. It appears that 
the conditions of time and temperature to which the original ore was 
subjected in the process of sintering were not quite sufficient to permit 
formation of silicate of iron. Either the time may have been too short or 
the temperature may have been too low to bring about this recrystalliza- 



Fig. 6. — Gbiojral relationship op minerals in sintered iron orb. 
Quartz grain (light colored) set in cementing medium of iron and glass. 


tion. Original hematite in the final product and comparatively slight 
alteration of many quartz grains are significant.^' 

Sinter in Blast-furnace Charge 

These studies have demonstrated a fact that may have great practical 
importance; i.e., that lime and other bases of the charge combine with the 
silica under the conditions existing in a sintering charge at a temperature 
below that of iron silicate formation, and would indicate that the work of 
the blast furnace could be advanced by the sintering process without 
interfering with the reducibility of the iron components of the charge, and 
that sufficient lime should be added to the sintering charge to produce a 
self-fluxing sinter. 
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Fig. 6 is a photograph of two sinters made from the same ore and with 
the same suction of 50 in. of water. The sinter to the right was made with 
3.5 per cent coke, and is an ideal product for the blast furnace, completely 
free from iron silicates. Notice its great porosity and the thinness of the 
walls of its cellular structure, also that incipient fusion only was attained, 
and not a smelting temperature. The sinter to the left had more return 
fines and 4.5 per cent coke. Here a pronounced smelting or slagging 
action is observable, more so in the original sample than in the photo- 
graph. This sinter is fused entirely too much for the most economical 



Fig. 6. — Two sintees made feom same oee with suction of oO inches of water. 


results in the blast furnace. The extreme sensitiveness of sintering 
charges to fuel under high suction is again clearly illustrated by these two 
exhibits — one charge having only one per cent more coke than the other. 

High Thermal Efficiency in Sintering 

A discussion of sintering would not be complete without calling atten- 
tion to the extraordinarily high thermal efficiency of this process when 
properly conducted. From the thermal point of view, it may well rank 
as the most efficient process in the entire metallurgical field. Let us 
consider the siderite ore to which we have referred previously. This 
charge contained only 2.43 per cent coke, plus 2 per cent sulphur as 
combustible, and yet there was sufficient heat to bring the entire mass to 
the point of incipient fusion, drive out all the water in the charge, and 
eliminate 31.56 per cent CO 2 , the latter being an endothermic reaction. 
This is also true of the hematite ore where 3.5 per cent coke was sufficient 
to sinter the charge and eliminate about 12 per cent CO 2 . 

If we examine carefully the conditions existing in a charge undergoing 
sintering, we can readily discover the reason for this efficiency. Suppose 
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we consider a sintering charge about 16 in. thick deposited in an inter- 
mittent sintering unit. The igniting flame is applied instantaneously to 
every square inch of the top surface and maintained for about 30 sec. 
The sintering zone then moves downward in a plane whose area is the size 
of the entire sintering unit and parallel to the grate surface. This 
sintering zone — that is, the zone where the actual sintering occurs — is 
very thin, probably never more than Ke thickness. Immediately 
after ignition, this zone passes beneath the surface, and after that, the 
incoming air; before reaching the sintering zone, must pass through 
incandescent sinter, so that by the time the air reaches the sintering zone 
it is in a highly heated condition. On the other side of the sintering zone 
are the highly heated products of combustion passing through the part 
of the charge immediately ahead of the sinter zone. So there is not only 
preheated air, but a highly preheated charge, thus producing excellent 
conditions for economical combustion. Again the products of combus- 
tion are filtered through the pores of the charge in a downward direction, 
so that their heat is quickly transferred to the charge and remains within 
the charge. The effectiveness of this principle is illustrated by a curve 
representing the temperature of the gases directly after leaving the charge 
taken at frequent intervals. In a large number of tests, the temperature 
of the gases were checked by pyrometer readings, and these were quite 
uniform for the first 4 or 5 min. around 120^' to 130° F. It then gradu- 
ally rose and leveled off at 160° to 165° F. This temperature persisted 
until toward the end of the run, when it rose abruptly to 650° to 700°, 
after which it receded as the fuel of the charge was burned out. The peak 
of the temperature curve indicated the arrival of the sintering zone at the 
grate surface, and after this nothing was gained by continuing the air 
blast through the charge. It is interesting to note that for 13 of the 
15 min. required for sintering the gases were below the boiling point 
of water. 

To obtain the fuel economy referred to, it is necessary to properly 
arrange the charge undergoing sintering, and this depends upon the 
discovery that, while treating a charge with high suction, a sintering 
temperature once properly initiated by means of a thin top layer contain- 
ing the necessary fuel can be maintained and propagated through a charge 
containing much less fuel than that necessary to start or initiate that 
sintering temperature. For example, the charge may consist of a layer 
14J4 in. thick having mixed with it 3 per cent of coke, upon which is 
placed another layer 1J4 in. containing 6 per cent coke, thus forming a 
charge 16 in. thick. The top layer after igniting is quickly brought to a 
sintering temperature, which is rapidly communicated to the charge 
beneath, which contains only 3 per cent fuel, and thereby initiates a sinter- 
ing temperature in this part of the charge; this sintering temperature is 
transmitted and propagated to the portion of the charge directly beneath 
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it, and so on until the entire charge has been sintered. By reducing the 
fuel content of the main charge below that ordinarily used, the sintering 
action is speeded up so that the heat required for sintering does not 
remain long enough in any locality in the charge to cause the formation 
of iron silicates. 

The proper application of the igniting flame is also a contributory 
factor in attaining the requisite fuel economy, and the improved method 
of high-temperature ignition is shown in Fig. 7. The drawing shows an 
ignition hood equipped with two burners operated by electric motors at 
3600 r.p.m., and can be adapted for oil or gas. The fuel is fed near the 
center of the wheel and when oil is used it is completely atomized and 
mixed with the necessary amount of air so that combustion is practically 



instantaneous and high heat is generated. The swirling action of the 
flame prevents hot spots and produces a uniform temperature at all points 
of the surface. As applied to the intermittent system, this method of 
igniting is far superior to any other method previously used. 

Important Factors 

Fig. 8 represents the automatic, self-cleaning grate, which has been 
very successful in practical operation, giving a clean grate for every charge 
sintered. The grates, actuated by means of a heavy sliding weight, are 
given a differential movement, one-half of the bars moving up K 
the other alternate bars moving down during the first half revolu- 
tion of the pan; during the second half of the revolution, these are brought 
back into normal position ready to receive a fresh charge. 

The method of mounting the bars is clearly shown in Fig. 9. Here are 
shown the yokes upon which the bars are mounted, and the way in which 
the yokes are connected with the sliding weight. One set of bars across the 
pan is mounted on one side of the yoke and the adjacent row of bars on 
the other. The movement of the sliding weight (about 4 in.) moves the 
yoke, thereby producing the differential movement between the bars. 
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The bars overlap at the ends and the distance between them can be 
accurately maintained so that the grate opening also can be definitely 
maintained. This opening is generally He 23.8 per cent of the 

grate surface. 



Fig. 8. — Automatic, self-cleaning grate. 


Fig. 10 illustrates the method of fluflSng the charge while it is being 
deposited in the sintering pan. The feeding cylinders withdraw the 
material from the hoppers in layers of definite thickness, which can be 
easily controlled. At the beginning of the charging, these cylinders are 
automatically thrown into gear with the charge-car axle, so that the speed 



Fig. 9. — Method of mounting grate bars. 


with which this layer is withdrawn depends upon the speed of the car. 
By this means a layer of uniform thiclmess is deposited in the sintering 
pan irrespective of the speed of the car. At the end of the pan, the 
cylindrical feeders are again automatically thrown out of action. The 
bedding material, if used, consists of a thin layer of coarser material 
dropped directly upon the grate, but the charge itself is passed over a 
high-speed flufl&ag cylinder from which it passes between fingers about 
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3 in. apart. By intensive fluffing, the thickness of the charge can be 
increased from 1 to 2 in. owing to increased porosity of the charge. 

Fig. 11 is a sectional drawing of the sinter hopper and sinter feeder 
underneath the pan, and illustrates the method of air-cooling the sinter 
by passing air through the sinter in the partly filled hopper. The feeder 
slowly feeds the sinter from the hopper onto the screen, where the fine 
material is removed for re-treatment. The feeder is sufficiently powerful 
to crush any large cakes of sinter. When the sintering pan is in a hori- 
zontal position, the hopper underneath is sealed, and this brings about the 



almost complete elimination of dust from the plant, which is collected in a 
dust catcher between the hopper and exhauster. 

The only limitations to the size of the grate are mechanical, as no 
difference is noticeable between the results obtained from a small unit and 
those from a large unit, provided the thickness of the charge, and all other 
conditions, are the same. The capacity, however, of a unit depends 
greatly upon the material being sintered. For material such as fine dust 
and very fine magnetic concentrate, the capacity is from to 2 tons 
per square foot of grate area for 24 hr., while for fine ores and granular 
magnetic concentrate the capacity may vary from 2 to 3H tons per square 
foot of grate area. However, the actual capacity must be determined 
for each material. 

Recently we have developed a unit 30 ft. long by 12 ft. wide and 16 in. 
deep, with an exhaust fan having a capacity of 45,000 cu. ft. of air per 
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minute at 50-in. water suction. Four of these units can be operated in 
series with one set of men. The normal capacity of each of the units is 
900 gross tons of finished sinter per 24 hr. Such an installation, with its 
low fuel consumption, would produce sinter at an exceedingly low cost 
per ton, so that the sintering cost should no longer be an obstacle to its 
application on a large scale for the sintering of any ore charged into the 
blast furnace. 



Fig. 11. — Method of air-cooling sinter. 

Some years ago, while inspecting a sintering plant at the works of the 
Prager Eisen Industrie at Eladno, Czechoslovakia, the writer was 
informed of the very excellent results obtained with the use of burnt lime 
in the blast furnace instead of limestone, this bringing about a saving in 
coke of from 330 to 440 lb. per ton of iron. This practice is still in use and 
has been for the last six years or more. If this reduction in coke con- 
sumption can be obtained with burnt lime, it is reasonable to suppose that 
equally good results can be obtained with a self-fiuxing sinter wherein a 
considerable portion of the lime is already combined with the silica and 
all of it has been converted from CaC02 to CaO. Under these conditions, 
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we are justified in assuming that even better results can be obtained with 
regard to coke consumption, and that the capacity of the blast furnace 
would be increased considerably. According to Avery,® the solution loss 
in the top of the furnace is due to the reaction of CO 2 gas and the carbon 
of the coke. If there is less CO 2 gas because a sintered flux is used, it 
seems plausible that the solution loss would be proportionately reduced. 

Sintering Outside the United States 

Sintering of iron ores is progressing faster in Europe than in the 
United States, because many European ores require benefieiation. Five 
large plants of the intermittent type are under construction in Europe, 
and all of these wiU sinter materials that would not be available for the 
blast furnace except under adverse conditions. Several of these plants 
will treat charges composed largely of pyrite cinders. In Italy, there is a 
scarcity of good iron ore, but very large deposits of iron pyrites. This 
material is roasted and the sulphur used for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. The residue, or cinders, when carefully sintered to eliminate the 
sulphur to below 0.10 per cent produces a satisfactory material for the 
blast furnace. 

In the Scunthorpe district in England, the United Steel Companies, 
Ltd., early in 1935 placed a two-pan plant in operation for sintering the 
fines from Lincolnshire and Northampton ores. The results with the 
sinter in the blast furnace were so pronounced that the company imme- 
diately started the erection of two more units, and this now is the largest 
sintering plant in Europe. Two more very large plants are under 
construction in this district, one intermittent and one continuous. 

In Sweden, 15 small sintering plants are in operation as well as a large, 
very modern, three-pan plant for sintering very fine magnetic concentrate. 
The Swedish magnetite ores are ground exceedingly fine before concentra- 
tion, and all of this concentrate is converted into sinter. 

Use or Sinter in Blast Furnaces in the United States 

The use of sinter in the blast furnace in the United States has been 
largely limited to charges in which it played a minor part, therefore the 
full benefits of the sinter have not been realized. SufiBLcient work, how- 
ever, has been done to demonstrate that the pronounced advantages 
resulting from the use of sinter do not manifest themselves until 50 per 
cent or more is used in the charge, and the more nearly 100 per cent of the 
charge is sinter, the better are the results. 

One of the early pioneers in this field was the late Tom Kelly, formerly 
associated with the Witherbee Sherman Co., of Port Henry, N. Y. 


® J, Avery: Pressure Operation of the Pig-iron Blast Furnace and the Problem of 
Solution Loss. This volume, page 102. 




Table 2. — Blast-fumace Practice for Month of November 1935, Troy Furnace Corporation 
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Average cubic feet wind per minute 27,000 

Coke per charge, lb 10,600 

Total flue dust produced, lb 356,739 Average per ton pig, lb 

Average ore per charge, lb 23,188 

Average steam pressure, lb 183 
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Table 3 . — Blast-furnace Operations for Year 1936 , Troy Furnace 

Corporation 

Furnace blown in, May 1, 1936; furnace blown out, Nov. 24, 1936; in blast, 208 days 

Production 


Foundry 

Malleable 

Basic 

Totals 

Less coke breeze 

Net coke fiUed 


Daily average production, gross tons 516 

Total flue dirt produced, lb 2,865,688 

Flue dust per ton pig iron, lb 26.7 

Limestone per ton pig iron, lb 616 


Total All Materials Used during Entire Blast* 

Coke, net tons 88,665 . 12 

Old bed sinter, gross tons 123,915.45 Fe units. . . 

Harmony sinter, gross tons 20,635.20 Fe units. . . 

Lean ore sinter, gross tons 4,698.55 Fe units. . . 

Lean ore raw, gross tons 2,139.50 Fe units. . . 

Hudson Valley ores, gross tons. . . 3,324.83 Fe units. . . 

Miscellaneous, gross tons 476.70 Fe units. . . 

155,190.23 

Manganese slag (W.S.Cp), gross 

tons 6,043.40 Mn units.. 

Manganese skimmings, gross tons 5,139.78 Mn units.. 

166,373.41 -5- 107,379.2 

Limestone, net tons 33,067 . 90 

Program 

Furnace blown in May 1 on foundry iron to May 10. 

Basic, May 11 to July 5. 

Malleable, July 5 to July 29. 

Foundry iron, July 29 to August 5. 

Basic, Aug. 5 to Aug. 25. 

Foundry, Aug. 25 to Sept. 24. 

Basic, Sept. 24 to Nov. 7. 

Pipe iron, Nov. 7 to Nov. 19. 

High-silicon foundry, Nov. 19 to Nov. 24, blown out. 

Frequent changes as noted above mean higher fuel per ton of pig iron. 

® Less 1.5 per cent breeze. 

* During the blast mixtures were changed eight times in order to produce various 
grades of iron necessary for customers. 


Pee Cent 

. 67.45 
. 68.43 
. 12.50 
. 12.50 
. 50.00 
. 50.00 


10.00 

15 to 30 

= 1 . 549 tons per ton pig 
= 64.54 per cent yield 


Gross Tons Pounds ^Ton 

28,524.00 55,334,760« 19i: 

10,517.15 20,147,500“ 188' 

68,338.05 102,632,172 1481 

107,379.20 I 178,114,432 1659 

j 2,671,716 

j 175,442,716 1635 
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and that before long, all the fines from ores will be converted into seK- 
fluxing sinter. In the still further distant future, he can \dsualize the 
sintering of all ores preparatory to treatment in the blast furnace, so that 
only coke and sinter will be fed into the furnace. 


Table 4. — Typical Coke Analysis of Hudson Valley Coke 


Tests 

Average, 
Per Cent 

1 

Maximum J 
Per Cent 

Minimum, 
Per Cent , 

Number 
of Tests 

Volatile carbonaceous matter 

0.9 

1.0 

! 

0.8 

7 

Ash 

8.5 5 

1 8.7 

8.2 

7 

Sulphur 

0.65 

0.67 

0.61 ' 

i 7 

Phosphorus 

0.012 

0.013 1 

0.010 

i 7 

Shatter test 



i 

4 

On 2-in. screen 

73.9 

75.3 

71.0 i 

1 

Tumbler test 




I 4 

Stability factor 


54.5 

51.8 i 


Percentage on screen 

1 67.2 ' 

69.5 

63.6 ! 

i 

Hardness factor 

1 68.8 j 

71.4 

65.5 I 


Porosity 

47.3 i 



1 

1 


The role of prophet is a precarious one, but the prediction can safely 
be made that the first blast-furnace superintendent to use 100 per cent of 
self-fluxing sinter properly made, so as to be completely free from iron 
silicates, will have a most pleasant surprise awaiting him, not only with 
reference to the greatly reduced coke consumption but also in regard to 
the increased capacity of the blast furnace and the great uniformity of 
the furnace operation. 


DISCUSSION 

(B. M. Stubblefield presiding) 

P. G. Harrison,* Crosby, Minn. — On the first diagram, would it not be possible 
to eliminate the use of inches of vacuum and substitute therefor units of free air 
per minute? 

J. E. Greenawalt. — If you get the air through, yes. The advantage of suction 
is to get air through the charge. 

P. G. Harrison, — Really, the vacuum, as represented in the diagram, is a measure 
of the inefficiency of the process or the power used; while if the diagram had been made 
on the basis of free air pulled through the bed per minute, the true measure of the 
sintering rate would be shown. 

J. E- Greenawalt. — But remember, as I tried to bring out, the porosity of a 
charge, when once it is on the grate, is definite — the air passages are definite — and 
in order to get a large amount of air through that charge, you must apply suction. 


Manager, Evergreen Mines Co. 
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I called attention to the way in which that porosity can be improved. If you open 
up porosity, you can decrease suction. 

P. G. Harrison. — In other words, if you get the volume through by increased 
porosity, you are foolish to go to high vacuum. 

J. E. Greenawalt. — I can get a great deal more air through by higher suction. 
I can cut down the fuel as a result of strong suction. 

P. G. Harrison. — It bums more rapidly because of more air and not vacuum. 
It seems to me you have used the thiug that costs power rather than the thing that 
increases capacity, which is air rather than vacuum. 

J. E. Greenawalt. — I am doing something that makes for a successful sintering 
process with whatever limitations there are at hand. With a coarse ore, you get the 
air through freely. The power itself is not of such vital importance. 

I am glad you brought it up, because if you have a porous charge you can get along 
with much less vacuum, if you want to do it that way. 

R. H. SwEETSER,*New York, N. Y. (written discussion). — Mr. Greenawalt 's paper 
brings out some facts contrary to much of the previously published data, which 
is not surprising when we consider that the sintering of iron ores has as many varia- 
tions as there are different iron ores and each operator has observed a different set 
of phenomena. 

My first experience with a sintering plant and with the use of sinter were so dis- 
tasteful that I can appreciate the apparent lag in the general adoption of the sinter 
plant “as an adjunct to the blast furnace,*^ as Mr. Greenawalt says in his conclusions 
as to the future of sintering. 

There is as much difference between the sinter plants and sinter of the post-war 
period and the plants and sinter of today as there was between the by-product coke 
plants and coke of the early Otto Hofman plants and the new coke ovens and by- 
product coke of today. I see such a great similarity between the introduction of 
by-product coke into blast-fumace practice some 20 years ago and the rather slow 
adoption of sintered iron ores (outside the almost universal practice of sintering fime 
magnetic concentrates), that I will approach the discussion of Mr. Greenawalt^s 
paper from a background of blast-furnace and coke-oven experience during the develop- 
ment of by-product coke as the almost universal blast-fumace fuel in this country. 

Beginnings . — The beginnings of the making and use of by-product coke for blast- 
fumace fuel were as crude and nerve-racking as the initial steps in the production and 
introduction of sintered ores as a major part of the blast-fumace burden. As in coke, 
so in sinter, no attention was paid to the hardness, size, porosity, density or moisture 
contents. In those days by-product coke was truly the “by-product*^ of a gas plant 
or a chemical works, and no consideration was given to the many troubles of the 
blast-fumace man, who was told that he did not know anything about by-product 
coke anjnvay, and must learn how to use whatever the coke-oven man sent him. 

Ferrous sinter was at first a necessary evil, and was a beneficiated by-product of 
the blast furnace itself. If a bothersome waste product such as flue dust could be 
returned to the blast furnace as an enriched iron ore it seemed as though it would be an 
economical thing to use it in large quantities, but, for reasons such as those described 
by Agnew in his paper,! the furnace could not satisfactorily take larger proportions 
of sinter in the burden. 

The same fallacies that used to prevail among blast-furnace and coke men seemed 
to prevail in the use of sinter. One exploded theory, that high ash made a “stronger 

* Consulting Engineer, 
t Page 116, this volume. 
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coke that would carry the burden better, ” had its counterpart in thinking that a hard, 
firm sinter was necessary. But Schwartz* recognized the fact that ^'iron silicates 
are difficult to reduce 'S* and, said further, “since we have definitely identified these 
silicates in practically all samples of sinter examined, and since ordinary iron ore 
contains only a small amount of iron silicate, it appears that the increased porosity 
of the charge when using sinter is of such value to the blast furnace that the increase 
in the percentage of the iron silicate minerals in the sinter is far overshadowed by the 
increase in porosity. If good sinter could be produced containing no iron silicate this 
sinter would undoubtedly be better for blast-furnace use.” 

That this desirable practice in the art of sintering iron ores has already been 
attained is attested in the papers by Agnew and Greenawalt; one accomplished it by 
removing the excess silica before sintering and the other by removing the cause for 
excess temperature and increasing the suction of the air. 

I do not agree with Professor Schwartz* in considering that the iron ores “melt.” 
It may be that sinter does, just as the old mill cinder did in the days when we made 
high-silicon foundry iron. I agree that the mill cinder did have to melt before it 
could be reduced, but I think that the words “melting of iron ore” are not the 
correct ones. 

It is probable that sinters with high-iron silicate will have to go down low enough 
in the furnace to be melted before they are reduced, just as was necessary in the old 
practice of using large percentages of mill cinder in the burden, but that is not a 
desirable condition. Professor Schwartz suggests that ^‘further work should be done 
along the line of mixing fluxes with the sintering mixture,” and adds that this may help 
materially in controlling the amount of iron silicate produced. 

And this question of porosity, as explained by Mr. Greenawalt, “the porosity of 
the material to be sintered is one thing and the porosity of the sinter is another thing.” 
Just as in coke and coal, we must have a certain porosity of the coal as it is charged in 
the coke oven, and we desire to get a certain porosity of coke after it has been quenched. 

Porosity is important, particularly with reference to coke. The porosity of the 
whole blast-furnace burden is a question that has received a great deal of attention 
lately. The work that has been done in getting a more porous condition of the stock 
as it is put in the blast furnace has been the beginning of the sizing of ore, coke and 
limestone. I could not help thinking about it when Mr. Avery was presenting his 
paper t and speaking of having such high pressures at the top of the furnace. He 
wanted to double the tonnage. We have done some things in blast-furnace practice 
that have doubled the capacity of the furnace. Sizing the material and getting the 
right porosity in coke and sinter will bring about even greater increases in tonnage, 
I think. 

Control of Porosity . — It was an agreeable surprise to me to observe that it is possi- 
ble to control the porosity and cell structure of iron-ore sinter much in the same way 
that the porosity and cell structure of by-product coke is controlled. When blast- 
furnace men went from beehive Connellsville coke to by-product coke it was generally 
agreed and understood by the furnace men and the coke men that the by-product coke 
should be hard-burned and in big lumps. But it was different with the blast-furnace 
men who had been using Pocahontas beehive coke; and they demanded a more open 
coke, pushed on the “green side.” 

Today, some furnace men want a porous, fast-buming coke for making basic iron, 
and a harder over-coked coke for high-silicon iron. Perhaps the question of solution 
loss, as explained by Mr. Avery, has something to do with this. 

Sizing the Sinter . — Just as by-product coke was first used as run-of-oven coke after 
the coke breeze had been screened out, so has sintered ore been used after the fines 


* Reference of footnote 1. 
t This volume, page 102. 
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have been screened out. The latter have been used as ''returns’^ in the sintering 
mixture. It has become standard practice to size the by-product coke and to crush 
the oversize. I believe it will be necessary to size sintered ore in order to get the 
best results. 

C. E. Agnbw,* Conshohocken, Pa. — It has been my good fortune to be with the 
Alan Wood Steel Co. for the past 10 years, during which time we had to work out the 
problem of using Eastern magnetite ores economically and during this period we 
sintered Eastern magnetites, domestic and foreign hematites as well as the by-products 
of other industries, t 

There is a vast difference in the sintering properties of different materials. The 
matter of fluffing the charge on the sinter bed is of the utmost importance when 
sintering soft hematites or any material of an earthy nature. Materials of this 
nature have a tendency to pack and the packing interferes with the flow of air through 
the bed, and the burning is uneven. Because of the granular nature of the magnetite 
concentrates, the tendency to pack is not so pronounced and less trouble of this kind 
is encountered. 

The iron content of an ore is an important factor in the speed with which it can be 
sintered. For instance, soft hematites that run 50 or 51 per cent iron can be sintered 
a great deal faster than a magnetite concentrate running 65 to 66 per cent iron. 

I have been asked how much sinter we can use. At Alan Wood we have used as 
high as 97 per cent. I believe the time will come when we will all be using sinter. 
The proper preparation of the iron-bearing material before it goes into the furnace 
will eliminate many of the present furnace troubles. 

The first action that takes place imder the furnace bell is the driving off of moisture, 
or any carbonate or hydrates that may exist. This work must be done before the 
material can absorb the necessary heat for reduction to begin. All of this work can 
be done at the sintering plant. 

The sinter fines, if they are sintered, are coarser than the flocculent fines of the 
soft hematites, and so the use of sinter cuts the flue-dust losses tremendously. At 
Alan Wood we were blowing at capacity last year and we had a best month of 40 lb. 
of flue dust per ton of iron. During the month of January 1938, on a 75 per cent 
blowing schedule, we had 24 lb. of flue dust per ton of iron. For the current month, 
on 3 per cent silicon foundry iron the flue-dust figure was 38 lb. per ton of iron when 
I left the plant. These figures are possible because the extreme fines that make flue 
dust do not exist in a sinter mixture. The carbon in this flue dust has run as high as 
19 per cent. This carbon is just coke dust. 

The important thing in talking about fuel economy in the operation of a blast 
furnace is to get the proper contact between the iron-bearing materials and the 
furnace gas. ' An ideal stock column would be one in which each cubic foot of material 
descending through the furnace was identical in its mixture of ore, stone and coke, of 
equal porosity so that each particle of ore would come into contact with the furnace 
gas, and of such density that the furnace pressure would be maintained at the maxi- 
mum point at which the furnace would move itself. 

To approach that condition in practice the material must be prepared first. With 
a soft hematite mixture a certain amount of packing is unavoidable and the furnace 
gases will find the easiest way through, with the result that some of the ore will work 
down in the furnace farther in the raw state than it will when using sinter that is 
properly sized. It has been our experience that sinter of small particle size gives the 
best results. This can be readily understood because the more compact the stock 


* Blast Furnace Superintendent, Alan Wood Steel Co. 
t See page 116, this volume. 
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column the closer the contact between the ore and gas will be. The smaller the 
sinter particle size is, without causing excessive furnace pressure, the better the ore-gas 
contact will be, which means better reduction and lower fuel consumption. 

We have also found that we need smaller coke than is used in the Middle West in 
order to tighten up the stock column and so force the gas contact. 

Replying to Mr. Sweetser’s question as to the possibilities of increasing the tonnage 
of a furnace by using sinter, I offer this opinion. The reduction of iron oxide is simply 
a matter of applying heat units to the iron-bearing material in the presence of a 
reducing agent. We have used as high as 97 per cent sinter containing approximately 
63 to 64 per cent iron. We can run 1500® to 1600° blast temperature on a line; that 
is our limit. But if we had 2500° of heat, we would have to put on more burden, 
which would mean more tonnage and lower fuel consumption. Someone is going to 
design a stove that will give that higher blast temperature, because the sinter will 
take the heat but the soft ores will not. 

A pound of coke of a given carbon content can furnish just so much heat. Every 
furnace bums the coke completely, but no furnace exhausts the reducing ability of 
the furnaces gases. This is proved by the CO content of aU furnace gas. Additional 
blast temperature will make the reducing agent more efficient. 

P. G. Harrison. — I received a copy of Mr. Agnew^s paper* just before I left home, 
and it brought some ideas to my mind that are not in accord with his. Possibly in 
the Middle West they like to have their sinter as coarse as possible because they are 
using sinters with a mixture of Mesabi ores, which are fine. They want something 
that will open up the fine-stmctured Mesabi ores. A different thing is needed for 
sinter that is to be used as 100 per cent of the burden; a sinter that is fine in structure 
is needed, so that it will retard the flow of gases rather than accelerate it. 

I think that at Alan Wood you had the start toward obtaining a true answer which 
was never followed out to a logical conclusion. You had had terrible practice with 
sinter containing 12 per cent silica. Then you screened that sinter into three sizes 
and found that the practice was improved. As I see it, the screening into three sizes 
tended to give a blanket in the furnace, which retarded the flow of gases through it, 
and, therefore, practice improved. Did it ever occur to you to take your sinter and 
run it off a high trestle onto a plate, so that it would be broken and become all of fine 
structure? I think that if you would do that you would improve your practice 
again. Sinter coming down from the Lake Superior country has had that happen to 
it, because it is the only way of loadmg an ore boat. I do not think the sinter we make 
in Minnesota could be put into a blast furnace without previous breaking, because 
many of the chunks are excessively large. However, by the time the sinter is dropped 
into a car and then from the car into the ore dock, then into the boat, and is removed 
from the boat with grabs, the sinter has been considerably reduced. The average 
screen test of Evergreen sinter taken over a series of years is less than 1 per cent 
through 100 mesh, and 86 per cent above in., with only about 25 per cent in 
excess of 1 in. ; although some of it, when it starts from the mine, is in masses as big 
as a man^s shoulders. 

I am going to read some figures from Agnew^s paper: “Basic practice — ^high-silica 
sinter — Alan Wood Scrub Oak — ^iron, 59 per cent; silica, 12; alumina, 1; coke, 1950 
lb.” Of course, that is a very high-yield ore — ^i.e., 59 per cent iron — and should, on 
the basis of yield, give an excellent smelting practice. Such yield would be very 
pleasing to people familiar with ordinary hematites. But suppose we compare this 
material with a Western washed Mesabi ore that is low in alumina, in the neighbor- 


Page 116, this volume. 
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hood of 0.5 per cent. Such an ore is very difficult to reduce in the blast furnace. 
From various conversations I have had with blast-furnace operators, I gather that it 
takes at least 2000 lb. of coke to reduce it. In other words, your high-silica sinter 
and Western washed Mesabi ore concentrates, having a low alumina content, are about 
equally refractory. There seems here to be no proper answer in the word ‘^fayalite.^' 
In both cases there seem to be the results of a very bad alumina-silica ratio. 

At Alan Wood the silica in the concentrates was reduced by fine grindiag and a 
high, 67 per cent iron, sinter was made containing only 4.5 per cent silica. In this 
connection, one should remember that the analyses of a crude magnetite ore and of the 
sinter made therefrom are approximately the same, while the sinter made from a 
limonite or hematite is much higher in analysis than the crude ore. With this high- 
iron low-silica sinter, the coke requirement came down to 1480 pounds. 

Now let us take a western washed Mesabi concentrate that runs about 54 per cent 
iron, 10.50 silica and mix it with an aluminous ore so that the combination of the two is 
approximately 49.50 iron, 7.50 silica and 2.50 alumina. This mixture can be smelted 
with between 1700 and 1750 lb. of coke. In other words, allowing for the tremendous 
difference in yield, we can obtain equally good smelting practice with a properly 
prepared aluminous ore although it contains 3 per cent more silica and 18 per cent less 
iron as we can with 67 per cent iron Alan Wood sinter. The alumina ratio, therefore, 
seems to be more important than the condition of the silica in a particular ore or sinter. 

Suppose we go clear back. These figures are so far back that I am not certain that 
they are correct. Let us remember the old eastern blast-furnace practice in which 
crude magnetite analyzing 60 per cent iron and 12 per cent silica was charged — ^the 
analysis of this crude magnetite being approximately the same as the high-silica sinter 
made at Alan Wood. With this charge the gas was simply blown through the furnace, 
and it required anywhere from 2600 to 3400 lb. of coke to make a ton of iron. The 
structure of the charge was terribly open, with the result that the heat was being blown 
out through the top of the furnace, somewhat as happened with the high-silica sinter, 
as is indicated by the high top heat with this material. It was later found out that 
smelting practice on magnetite could be substantially improved by crushing. A still 
greater improvement was occasioned by crushing and grinding of the magnetite and 
transforming it into sinter. This conversion changed a substantial portion of the 
silica in the magnetite into fayalite. Despite this change of silica into fayalite, the 
smelting practice was improved by several hundred pounds of coke per ton of iron. 
This improvement was evidently the result of improved structure and lowered silica; 
certainly not because part of the silica in the ore in the form of quartz was changed in 
the sinter to the form of fayalite. 

Suppose we again go to Alan Wood and take their foundry practice. I have been 
referring to their basic practice. Using high-silica sinter and making 3 per cent silicon 
iron, they used 2450 lb. of coke; after improving their concentrating practice and mak- 
ing a low-silica sinter, they reduced the coke required to make a ton of pig iron to 
2000 pounds. 

Suppose we now compare this practice with a Lake front furnace using high-silica 
sinter and Lake Superior ores. At one Lake front furnace, the standard burden is 30 
per cent of sinter running from 10.00 to 11.00 silica and 4.50 alumina, 50 per cent 
Menominee ore, 7 per cent siliceous and 13 per cent Mesabi, with a resultant practice 
of 1700 lb. of coke per ton of iron or 300 lb. better than obtained at Alan Wood. The 
difference in yield here again is very great; the Lake front furnace having about 51.50 
per cent of iron in the burden as against 67 per cent in the Alan Wood sinter. The 
Alan Wood sinter should certainly give a better smelting practice than 2000 lb. unless 
there is something in the slag- forming and reducing qualities of the burden. The 
essential difference is, I believe, in the silica-alumina ratio, which is held at the Lake 
front furnace to about 17.50 per cent of alumina in the slag. 
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At another Lake front furnace we have record of the burden being 49.93 iron, 12.49 
silica and a small amount of scrap. This furnace obtained a coke figure of around 
1600 lb. Allowing for the melting of scrap at 700 lb. of coke per ton of scrap melted, 
the comparable figure is approximately 1700 lb. of coke per ton of pig iron made from 
the ore. Again a practice of approximately 300 lb. of coke per ton of pig iron better 
than that obtained at Alan Wood. 

In other words, from data I have hurriedly assembled and without detailed com- 
pilation from many other sources, it seems to me that the real answer to the problem is 
that you simply eliminated silica and by such elimination obtained the results nor- 
mally to be expected therefrom. It costs money to melt silica. Some years ago, I 
attended a meeting at which the question came up: “How much does it cost to smelt 
silica, in excess of the amount you need for slag?” The figures given varied all the 
way from to SOjf. Suppose we take 15p as the cost of removing silica — on the basis 
of $5 coke this would be 60 lb, of coke per unit of excess silica. In the Alan Wood 
practice, dropping from high-silica sinter at 12.00 per cent to low-silica sinter at 4.50 per 
cent, there would be an expected saving of 1 }/^ X 60, or 450 lb. coke, simply because 
excess silica was removed, and not because there was any change in the silica from 
fayalite to nonfayalite. The remarkable improvement obtained at Alan Wood was 
simply the result of eliminating excess silica, which was not balanced by a proper smelt- 
ing proportion of alumina. 

C. E. Agnew. — In answer to the question of fayalite. In this particular ore from 
Scrub Oaks mine that gave us so much trouble, apparently the alumina and iron were 
combined and the silica free, so that when we had a 12 per cent silica concentrate the 
alumina was 1.25 per cent, but as we reduced the silica the alumina was raised to 2.5 
per cent, and we had a much better balance. 

The silicate, which was largely in the form of fayalite, formed when sintering the 
siliceous concentrate. The sinter was large and lumpy. The large lumps would 
retain their size even though handled and dropped several times. 

Our first move was to size the sinter by screening as was done with the ore at Provo, 
Utah. This was when we still had some hematite in the sinter mix. We thought we 
had the problem solved but when we got to a straight magnetite mix we found we 
had not. Even after screening and crushing the oversize we still could not get good 
furnace practice. I just cannot agree with you that fayalite is not the answer. 

P. G. Habrison. — It seems to me that this gives me exactly the answer I want. 
If your sinter has been excessively hard as the result of high silica, you have had bad 
smelting practice because you were practically charging lump magnetite into your 
furnace; it was the structure of the sinter that was detrimental, and not the chemistry. 

When a silicate is formed in a sinter from a hematite containing considerable 
alumina it is not a true fayalite but is a silicate having a much lower melting point; 
therefore, irrespective of the sintering practice, you do not get the same smelting 
results from the melting of silicates formed in sinter from ores containing high alumina, 
nor for that matter, from ores containing high magnesia, lime, or other basis, which 
result in a lower melting point than true fayalite, which can only be formed from ores 
that are practically void of these elements; i.e., magnetite. 

C. E. Agnew. — I will say again on that subject, in our particxilar ore we are unfor- 
tunate in having no other elements to act as a base. Softer hematites wiU sinter more 
easily and give a better balance of elements, and calcium or aluminum silicate possibly 
is formed before an iron silicate, and it does not hurt the practice a particle. In years 
past we sintered the same high-silica concentrate with about 50 per cent of soft hema- 
tites and obtained good results, but not nearly as good as we are getting now. 
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There is no mystery about what we are doing. We have a high-iron mixture that 
reduces easily, and we are able to run high heats. I am running 1500° to 1600°. The 
material will take that heat whereas soft hematites will not. 

B. M. Stubblefield,* Youngstown, Ohio. — I suppose a good chairman should 
remain neutral, but there is one thing in this discussion that interests me. Mr. Greena- 
walt brought out in his illustrations that in these sinters there is really iron oxide sur- 
rounded by a wall of so-called glass, as he termed it. You are talking about the ratio 
of alumina to silica, and Mr. Greenawalt mentioned the fact that he wants to produce 
a self-fluxing sinter. It is therefore my opinion that the sinters under discussion are 
hard to reduce because the glass must be melted from the particle of oxide before the 
furnace gases can react with it, not because the sinter contains fayalite. Mr. Greena- 
walt’s suggestion of adding a flux should help, as the addition of alkalies should reduce 
the melting point of the silicates and thus free the oxides of their glass coating higher 
up in a furnace. 

H. J. Stehli, t New York N. Y. — A point has been brought up that is very impor- 
tant. The effect of fayalite is this: it acts as a varnish or coating over the particles 
of iron oxide in whatever form they may be. As the sinter goes down in the furnace, 
if there is such a coating reduction does not begin until a zone is reached where the 
temperature is above, say, 1500° C., which is the melting point of fayalite. If there is 
a coating composed of silica, iron or calcium silicate, which has a melting point of 
around 1050° C., there is an earlier melting of that coating and a freeing of the oxide 
particles, so that the gases can work on them much higher up in the column than when 
the coating is the high-melting-point fayalite. That is the main thing about this 
so-caUed glass. 

I should like to touch on the effect of sinter on the blast furnace. In the early days, 
sintering was used entirely on lead blast-furnace charges. Before sintering was 
adopted, a lead blast furnace used to do IK or perhaps 2 tons of charge per square 
foot of hearth area in 24 hr. When sintering was first used, it was applied only to 
fine sulphide ores, which it was necessary to sinter. But it was soon found that there 
were definite benefits to be obtained from the better physical character of sinter m the 
charge and that the furnace practice improved, and more and more of this furnace 
material was sintered. Today, in lead blast-furnace practice, many of the by-prod- 
ucts, such as fume, are put over the sintering machines because of the greatly improved 
physical condition in the sintered form. The result is that the lead blast furnace of 
the same construction that some years ago smelted only 1}'^ or 2 tons per square foot 
of hearth area now handles 8 tons, and where formerly 13, 14 and 15 per cent coke was 
used on the charge, today only 10 per cent is used, or around that amount. So it has 
very definitely been proved in lead-furnace practice that there is a very definite 
advantage in sintering the entire charge. Today, when anything goes wrong, the 
operators do not look around the furnace; they go straight to the sintering plant to see 
what kind of sinter is being produced. 

R. W. Hyde,! New York, N. Y. — So far as sintering itself is concerned, there is 
theoretically no difference between a continuous and an intermittent operation. The 
difference is that one is a continuous operation of proportioning the charge, mixing and 
carrying it through the sintering step, while the other is a batch process throughout. 
If preparation could be as good in one case as in the other, equally good results should 
be obtained. 


* Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
t Sintering Machinery Corporation. 
t Metallurgist, Dwight and Lloyd Companies. 
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I was particularly interested in what Mr. Greenawalt said about the time and 
temperature factors affecting the formation of silicates. We all know that time is just 
as important as temperature in chemical operation — which is what sintering is. And 
if you can conduct your sintering operation at a rapid rate, although you may reach 
a temperature where fayalite could form in time, if you don’t give it time enough j^ou 
will not form any fayahte. Mr. Greenawalt’s photographs of sinter high in silica but 
free from fayalite bring this out very clearly. In the old days, when flue dust with 
15 to 30 per cent carbon was sintered, very high temperatures were reached and were 
held for some time while the 10 to 25 per cent excess of fuel was being burned out. 
Under these conditions silicates would probably be formed, and this no doubt accounts 
for the prejudice that some blast-furnace operators had against sinter. The fact that 
such flue dust had enough excess fuel to serve for sintering several times its own weight 
of fine ore, and that mixing fine ore with it would give a better product and an all- 
around economy, was preached for years before the operators could be made to adopt 
the practice. 

H. J. Stbhli. — I think the sintering plant has been looked upon by a great many 
furnace men as a troublesome thing, the only excuse for having it being to eliminate the 
blast-furnace flue dust. Looked at in that light, it is a necessary evil. It ought to be 
looked upon as a real means of improving the character of the charge, and if it is given 
a little attention it will make a big difference. If you can study your charge and the 
operation of the plant, and make a good sinter product, you will find a 
decided advantage. 

B. M. Stubblefield. — How much did this beneficiation increase the lead content 
of the ore? 

H. J. Stehli. — Well, it did not increase the lead content very much. There was a 
shrinkage of weight in sintering, perhaps 10 or 15 per cent, depending upon the con- 
stituent of the charge. In sintering carbonate iron ores there is a greater weight 
shrinkage than with the iron in the form of magnetite. But that would be a fair 
average, 10 or 15 per cent shrinkage, and the lead content was increased proportionately. 

C. Hart, Media, Pa. — Of course, we are talking about increasing 20 or 25 per cent 
iron content in the ore. As I understand it, the increase in the lead content of your 
lead furnace would not be in excess of 10 per cent. 

H. J, Stehli. — Not the increase of the lead content; the charge was not over 
10 per cent. 

C, Hart. — So there is more benefit in the lead furnace in the conditioning of the 
lead charge than in the blast furnace. 

H. J. Stehli. — There is a big advantage in the conditioning of the charge; in fact, 
it has been called predigested food for the blast furnace, because the blast furnace did 
not have much to do except the small amount of reduction in the smelting. 



Efficiency of the Blast-furnace Process 

By J. B. Austin* 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

In considering so complex a process as the smelting of iron in the blast 
furnace, there is obviously no single method of calculating efficiency that 
gives a complete appraisal of the performance of the furnace in all its 
several functions; such a comprehensive view as is required to evaluate 
producing ability and manufacturing costs for a given furnace is obtained 
only by considering a group of efficiencies, each of which measures the 
performance of the furnace from a specific point of view. For instance, 
there is the rate of consumption of coke per ton of iron produced, which is 
probably the most frequently considered, and is certainly one of the most 
important of the group; there is the efficiency of recovery of iron charged; 
and there is the efficiency of utilization of energy, both chemical and 
thermal, in some respects related to the former two yet in other ways 
independent of either. In each of these cases, the calculation can be made 
on the basis of the actual input of material or energy, or it may be based 
upon a comparison with the minimum amount of material or energy that 
would be required by a ^'perfect’’ furnace; that is, an imaginary ideal 
furnace analogous to the perfect steam engine used in thermodynamic 
calculations, when this furnace is operating under optimum conditions. 
Moreover, the furnace itseK can be considered either as an apparatus for 
smelting iron or, taking a somewhat less common point of view, as a gas 
producer yielding iron and slag as by-products. Some of these effi- 
ciencies are more useful than others, yet all are instructive; for a knowl- 
edge of them not only leads to good engineering practice from the 
standpoint of control but also discloses limits to possible improvement in 
performance and indicates the lines along which improvement is most 
likely to be profitable. Estimates of some of these efficiencies have 
appeared from time to time in the literature, but many of them are open 
to objection because they are based on data of uncertain accuracy or 
because they have been calculated without due regard to the thermo- 
dynamic principles involved. Moreover, so far as the author is aware, 
no general survey of the blast furnace comparing its performance in all the 
aspects mentioned has been made. 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Dec. 7, 1937. Issued as T.P. 
943 in Metals Technology, August, 1938. 

* Research Laboratory, United States Steel CJorporation, Kearny, N. J. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to consider and to compare these several 
efficiencies as calculated from the most reliable data now available. 
Clearly, a complete and detailed study of such a broad subject can 
scarcely be contained in anything smaller than a book, so that no attempt 
is made to supply detailed calculations in every instance; the aim is 
rather to present a point of view, chiefly as regards the performance of a 
perfect furnace, with only occasional resort to numerical values, lea\ing 
detailed calculations to be carried out by the reader for the cases in which 
he may be interested. The discussion contains little that is new, most of 
it having been given before by others, though usually in somewhat differ- 
ent form, but repetition is justified by the fact that misunderstanding of 
the fundamental role played by chemical and thermal equilibria in the 
smelting process continues to exist. The author, realizing that many 
limitations of practical operation have been neglected, mshes to emphasize 
that this discussion is not intended to be a manual for operating a furnace, 
but seeks to derive from established chemical and physical principles 
some idea of the performance achieved by a perfect furnace; in other 
words, an attempt is made to set up a par value or bogy vith reference 
to which the performance of a real furnace can be compared. 

But before evaluating the blast furnace in terms of perfect per- 
formance, it is interesting to see how the efficiency of this furnace, which 
uses coke both as fuel and as source of reducing agent, compares with that 
of other possible processes in which a different method of heating or a 
different reducing agent is used. This can be done conveniently by 
considering the principal functions of an iron smelter, which are: (1) 
drying and preheating the charge; (2) calcination of carbonates and 
fluxing of gangue materials; (3) reduction of metallic oxides in the ore; 
(4) melting and superheating the iron and slag produced. 

Three of these items — namely, preheating, fluxing and melting — are 
essentially heating operations for which the heat requirement is essen- 
tially the same in all processes producing pig iron, since the heat that 
must be supplied is fixed by the nature of the charge and the grade of iron 
being produced, and is independent of the method of heating used. The 
same is true of the important factor of the temperature attained in the 
hearth, since this is also determined by the grade of iron produced and is 
independent of the method of supplying the heat. Consequently, as far 
as these operations go, all methods capable of supplying the necessary 
amount of heat and the required temperature are in principle equivalent. 
Any advantage of one over the other that appears in practice is due to an 
advantage gained in the design of equipment or to an economic factor 
such as a much lower cost of one form of heating in a given locality. 
Inasmuch as the blast furnace, using coke as fuel, produces both the 
amount of heat and the temperature required, and conserves each 
throughout the process with relatively small loss, it satisfies the require- 
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ment and is therefore in principle as efllcient thermally as any other 
method. From an economic standpoint it is superior to other methods 
in locations where metallurgical coke is produced in sufficient quantity 
at a relatively low cost. 

The situation is somewhat different with the fourth function, the 
chemical operation of reducing metallic oxides, because here the amount 
of heat required differs widely with different reducing agents. This is 
illustrated by the data in Table 1 , which give for two temperatures the 


Table 1. — Heat Absorbed {Positive) or Evolved (Negative) in Reducing 
One Pound of Iron from Fe^Oz by Means of Different Reducing Agents 


Reaction 

Heat Effect, B.t.u. per 
Pound Fe 

I At 70° F. 

At 1650° F. 

FeaOs ”f" 3iS.2 ~ 2Fe -1” 3 H 2 O 


134 

2,076 

-339 

FeoOs +30= 2Pe + 300 

FeoOs + 300 = 2Fe + 300-. 



heat absorbed (positive) or evolved (negative) in the reduction of 1 lb. 
of iron from Fe203 by hydrogen, by carbon, and by carbon monoxide, the 
only reducing agents likely to be commercially feasible. With hydrogen 
there is a small absorption of heat, with carbon a large absorption, but 
with carbon monoxide the reaction is exothermic and there is a small 
evolution of heat. From a purely thermochemical standpoint, therefore, 
reduction by means of carbon monoxide, which results in a slight gain 
in heat, is better than reduction by either carbon or hydrogen, in which 
heat must be supplied to keep the reaction going. On this same basis, 
reduction with carbon monoxide itself is obviously better than with a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 

Summing up over all the operations carried out in smelting iron, it is 
clear that reduction with carbon monoxide as carried out in the blast 
furnace is in principle much the most ejfficient way of producing pig iron. 
This superiority becomes even more marked when one considers that in 
the blast furnace the coke produces heat and high temperature at the 
place where they are most valuable, that is, in the hearth, and at the same 
time supplies carbon monoxide, which is the most efficient reducing 
agent. The blast furnace, therefore, is much more efficient thermally 
than a process in which the reduction is carried out by carbon monoxide 
with some source of heat other than burning coke, and this in turn is 
better than a process using carbon or hydrogen as the reducing agent. 
Indeed, the high efficiency of the blast furnace compared to other iron- 
smelting processes that have been proposed from time to time is due to 
the very efficient way in which the carbon and carbon monoxide are used. 
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Material Efficiency of the Smelting Process 
Recovery of Iron 

Considering the blast furnace as a smelter, the first efficiency to be 
considered is the recovery of the iron charged. In all modern furnaces 
more than 90 per cent of the iron in the charge is recovered directly as 
pig iron, a yield that is remarkably good for a single operation, there being 
relatively few chemical reactions carried out on a large scale that can 
approach it. In fact, it would often be considered a satisfactory recovery 
for a process that includes the working of waste materials. The only 
metal losses are in slag and in flue dust, and as the latter is usually 
returned to the furnace as dust or as sinter the net efficiency may, and 
often does, exceed 95 per cent. 


Consumption of Carbon 

Turning to the question of coke consumption there is an immediate 
difficulty in selecting a proper basis on which to calculate the efficiency, 
because coke serves as both fuel and chemical reagent; that is, it not only 
supplies heat but is the reducing agent as well. As the demands of both 
these uses must be met, it is logical to select as a basis the one that 
requires more carbon, because this is the use that in actual operation 
fixes the amount of coke consumed. The problem becomes, then, one 
of determining, or at least approximating, the amount of carbon required 
as fuel on the one hand and as reagent on the other. 

A calculation of the amount of coke required as fuel is not a simple 
matter; indeed, it is not even a definite problem because combustion 
of coke is not the only source of heat in the furnace. An appreciable 
fraction of the total heat is brought in by the hot blast, which, inci- 
dentally, is one of the means commonly employed to regulate the 
heat supply. Nor is the total amount of heat required the only con- 
sideration. Other factors that must be taken into account are: (1) the 
place where the heat is supplied, since economical operation depends 
upon a proper balance between the heat generated in the hearth zone 
and that required in the hearth as well as in the reducing zone; and 
(2) the temperature at which the heat is delivered, because this heat, 
to be effective, must be furnished at, or above, some minimum tempera- 
ture, which is largely determined by the grade of iron being produced. 
It appears therefore somewhat simpler to calculate the minimum amount 
of coke required for reduction and then to see whether the heat generated 
by this coke in combustion, plus the heat that can be conveniently 
brought in by the hot blast, is sufficient to supply the requirements of 
the furnace. 
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Carbon as a Source of Reducing Gas 

Considering carbon as a chemical reagent, it is possible to base an 
efficiency for the over-all reduction of iron from Fe 203 on the stoichio- 
metric relations expressed in the equations 

Fe203 + 3C = 2Fe + SCO [1] 

FeaOs + SCO = 2Fe + SCOa [2] 

which show that 720 lb. of carbon, either as coke or as carbon monoxide, 
react with 3210 lb. of Fe 203 to give 2240 lb. of iron. Thus, the efficiency 
can be defined as the ratio of this amount of carbon to that required in an 
actual furnace. But such a procedure is misleading because it implies a 
possibility that a ton of iron can be obtained in practice with an expendi- 
ture of only 720 lb. of carbon, which is not true except under very special 
circumstances. It can be done if all the reduction is “direct;” that is, 
if it is carried out by direct reaction between carbon and the iron oxide, 
so that the carbon monoxide formed escapes — as, for instance by letting 
an oxide slag react with a bath of molten iron saturated with carbon. * 

But it cannot be done in a blast furnace or any other apparatus in 
which all, or nearly all, of the reduction is carried out by means of carbon 
monoxide, because equilibrium conditions make it necessary to maintain 
a considerable excess of carbon monoxide in order to keep the reaction 
going in the desired direction and to prevent its reversal, which would 
mean reoxidation of iron by the carbon dioxide formed. Any conclusion 
drawn from the calculation of such an efficiency is therefore erroneous 
when applied to blast-furnace reactions, in precisely the same way that 
the efficiency of a steam engine would be wrongly stated if calculated 
without regard to the theoretical efficiency of the cycle on which the 
engine operates. A more accurate evaluation of performance, for the 
blast furnace as well as for the steam engine, is obtained by calculating a 
relative efficiency based on the performance of some furnace, or engine, 
which operates in such a way that it achieves the maximum utilization 
of energy, chemical or thermal, permitted by the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. For the steam engine, the Carnot cycle provides such a 
standard efficiency, but no corresponding measure has as yet been 
established for the blast furnace, although an approximate one — which 
is in essence identical with the Carnot cycle — can be set up, as is shown 
below. 

The development of this standard is most easily understood by start- 
ing with a consideration of equilibrium in the reaction between ferrous 
oxide and carbon monoxide, which, in so far as coke consumption is 
concerned, appears to be the most important reaction occurring in the 
blast furnace, because of the large amount of carbon required to carry 

* The reader is reminded that in this paragraph only carbon required as reagent 
is considered, heat requirements being neglected for the moment. 
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out this last step in the ore reduction. The so-called equation for this 
reaction, that is, 

FeO + CO = CO 2 + Fe [3] 

is nothing more than a statement in chemical shorthand that whenever 
one formula weight of ferrous oxide is reduced one formula weight of 
carbon monoxide disappears and one formula weight of carbon dioxide 
and one of iron appear. Or it may with equal validity be applied to the 
oxidation of iron by carbon dioxide, for which it states that when one 
formula weight of carbon dioxide reacts i^dth a formula weight of iron, one 
formula weight of carbon monoxide and one of ferrous oxide are formed. 
In other words, it is in effect a specialized statement of the law of con- 
servation of matter, and is analogous to the law of conservation of energy. 

The equation does not imply that all mixtures of carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide will reduce ferrous oxide, any more than it implies 
that all such mixtures will oxidize iron. In fact, it tells nothing whatever 
as to which mixtures are oxidizing or reducing in relation to either iron 
or ferrous oxide. Moreover, it makes no mention of temperature, yet 
there is a whole range of mixtures of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
that will be reducing at one temperature and oxidizing at another. In 
order to predict the behavior of a given mixture, it is necessary to know 
the equilibrium mixture for the reaction at the temperature in question, 
and this can only be determined by direct experiment or by thermo- 
dynamic calculation if the necessary thermal data for the several sub- 
stances involved in the reaction were available. If at a particular 
temperature a given mixture contains a higher concentration of carbon 
monoxide than the equilibrium mixture at that temperature, the mixture 
will tend to reduce ferrous oxide and not to oxidize iron; conversely, if it 
contains more carbon dioxide than the equilibrium mixture, it will tend 
to oxidize iron but will not reduce ferrous oxide. 

Direct measurements of the equilibrium in this reaction show that 
at the temperatures prevailing in the lower part of the blast-furnace stock 
column only about one-third of the total carbon monoxide is available 
for reduction. To take a specific example, if a limited volume of pure 
carbon monoxide is brought into contact with a mixture of ferrous oxide 
and iron at 1650° F. (900° C.) reduction of ferrous oxide proceeds, rapidly 
at first but at a decreasing rate as carbon dioxide accumulates in the 
gas, until the gas has attained a composition of 68 per cent carbon mon- 
oxide and 32 per cent carbon dioxide, when reaction ceases. If we start 
with a limited volume of pure carbon dioxide there is oxidation of iron, 
again at a decreasing rate, with cessation of reaction when 68 per cent of 
the carbon dioxide has been converted to carbon monoxide. This mix- 
ture of 68 per cent carbon monoxide and 32 per cent carbon dioxide is 
therefore in equilibrium with ferrous oxide and iron at 1650° F. (900° C.) 
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and represents the maximum possible utilization of carbon monoxide in 
the reduction of ferrous oxide at that temperature. The residual carbon 
monoxide is unavailable in this reaction in precisely the same way as 
the units of sensible heat in a mass of gas at 1650° F. (900° C.) are unavail- 
able for heating anything above 1650° F. (900° C.), no matter how many 
of them there may be. In other words, equilibrium in this chemical 
reaction limits the extent to which we can utilize chemical energy just 
as the second law of thermodynamics limits the extent to which we can 
utilize thermal energy. As a consequence, 68 per cent of the carbon 
monoxide heated to 1650° F. (900° C.) remains unutilized in the reduction 
of ferrous oxide at that temperature; so that to utilize 32 per cent of our 
carbon monoxide we must heat 100 per cent, or over three times as much 
(^°%2 — 3.1). A more appropriate picture of conditions at this tem- 
perature is therefore given if we write the equation 

FeO + 3.1CO = Fe + CO2 + 2.1CO, at 1650° F. (900° C.) [4] 
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Experiment also shows that there is an equilibrium mixture of carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide characteristic of the reduction of each of 
the three oxides of iron, that is, the reduction of Fe203 to Fe304, of Fe304 

to FeO and of FeO to Fe, and 
that each of these equilibria va- 
ries with temperature. The equi- 
librium composition of the gas 
over each pair of solid reagents, 
as listed above, and at any tem- 
perature can therefore be repre- 
sented by the diagram shown in 
Fig. 1, in which the solid lines 
give the result of direct measure- 
ments. This diagram tells us that 
in order to produce iron and to 
keep it from being reoxidized, the 
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— - CONCENTRATION 

OF CO IN REDUCTION OP IRON OXIDES (FULL final Concentration of carbon mon- 
^s) AND m SOLUTION KEACTION (DASHED ^^6 gas must at a given 

temperature be greater than the 
equilibrium concentration shown for that temperature by the line 
AB. The minimum amount of carbon as CO required to produce a 
ton of iron is, therefore, that consumed in the actual reaction, as given 
by equation 3, plus that amount required to maintain the necessary 
excess of CO as indicated by Fig. 1; in other words, at each temperature 
it is given by an equation similar to eq. 4 for 900° C. This result applied 
to an imaginary perfect furnace, working under equilibrium conditions 
throughout — that is, at equilibrium in the reduction and with perfect 
countercurrent operation in the rest of the process — enables us to set up a 
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standard for the performance of an actual furnace, corresponding pre- 
cisely to the Carnot cycle as the standard for the performance of a 
steam engine. 

Let us imagine such a furnace as consisting of three chambers with 
connections for passing gas from one to another. In the first chamber 
Fe 203 is reduced to Fe 304 , in the second Fe 304 is reduced to FeO and 
in the third FeO is reduced to Fe. It is assumed that at the start each 
chamber contains enough oxide to yield a ton of iron, that all three cham- 
bers are at the same temperature, that the reducing gas contains only 
CO and CO 2 , that all reduction is indirect — that is, effected by means of 
CO — and that there is no loss of material as flue dust. The restriction 
that the reducing gas contain only CO and CO 2 is entirely a matter of 
convenience because the presence of an inert gas such as nitrogen merely 
dilutes the active gases but does not change their ratio, which is the 
governing factor. The operation of such a furnace corresponds very 
closely with the ideal operation of Griiner in that all the reduction is 
indirect. It should also be emphasized that this perfect furnace in which 
the reduction takes place in steps is not intended to be a counterpart of an 
actual furnace, any more than the thermod 3 mamic engine used to demon- 
strate the operation of a Carnot cycle need be a counterpart of a steam 
engine, but it is used because it permits us to carry out the reduction 
with carbon monoxide at maximum efficiency. 

As the equilibrium concentration, hence the carbon consumption, 
varies with the temperature at which the perfect furnace operates, it is of 
interest to calculate the carbon required per ton of iron produced for 
several different temperatures, to learn the magnitude of the variation. 
Taking first the relatively low temperature of 1500° F. (815° C.), we 
shall consider the operation of the perfect furnace in detail, starting with 
the chamber in which FeO is reduced to iron because this step (Fig. 1) 
requires the highest CO : CO 2 ratio. The line AB in Fig. 1 show^s that at 
this temperature only 36 per cent of the CO is effective for reduction, 
consequently there must be a total of or 2.8 mols of CO and the 

process can be described by the equation: 

FeO + 2.8CO = CO 2 + Fe + 1.8CO, for 1500° F. (815° C.) 

Thus, if we start with 2880 lb. of FeO, enough to give 2240 lb. of iron, a 
minimum of 1343 lb. of carbon is required, of which 480 lb, is for actual 
reaction and 863 lb. goes to maintain the indispensable excess of CO. 
Allowing for coke with 90 per cent fixed carbon, this represents a coke 
consumption of 1498 lb. per ton of iron, as the minimum necessary to 
furnish the chemical reagent or the amount required under perfect condi- 
tions at this temperature. 

After the production of a ton of iron, the residual gas is transferred 
into the next chamber, which contains enough Fe 304 to supply 2880 lb. of 
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FeO. This residual gas contains 64 per cent CO, an amount that is 
considerably in excess of the equilibrium concentration of 28 per cent CO 
(curve AEy Fig. 1) for this pair of oxides at the same temperature of 
1500® F. (850® C.); consequently the gas can reduce Fe304 and continues 
to be reducing as long as the concentration of CO remains above that at 
equilibrium. As the amount of carbon required for actual reaction in 
reducing Fe304 to FeO is only 159 lb. per ton of iron, and as the residual 
gas contains 863 lb. of carbon as carbon monoxide, the gas can supply 
all the carbon necessary for reduction without having the CO content fall 
below 52 per cent, which is nearly twice the equilibrium concentration, at 
which reaction would cease. 

After complete reduction of the Fe304 to FeO, the residual gas is 
transferred to the first chamber which contains Fe203. As the gas at this 
stage contains 52 per cent carbon monoxide, which is many times the 
equilibrium concentration of CO in contact , with Fe208 and Fe304, it 
reduces Fe203, and since it contains 704 lb. of carbon as carbon monoxide, 
it can supply the 80 lb. of carbon required for reduction without appre- 
ciably changing the CO:C02 ratio. It is evident therefore that a gas 
that contains enough carbon monoxide to reduce 2880 lb. of FeO to 
give 2240 lb. of iron under equilibrium conditions at this temperature 
contains more than enough CO to reduce an equivalent amount of Fe304 
to FeO and of re203 to Fe304 as well. 

It should be noted that the total carbon required for actual reaction 
with oxides of iron in order to produce a ton of iron from Fe203 is 480 lb. 
for reduction of FeO to Fe + 160 lb. for reduction of Fe304 to FeO + 
80 lb. for reduction of Fe203 to Fe304, or a total of 720 lb., which is just 
what was calculated from equations 1 and 2, whereas a minimum of 
1343 lb. of carbon is needed at this temperature for the reactions described, 
which represent the most effective utilization possible of carbon in reduc- 
tion of iron oxides to iron with CO. The difference of 623 lb. represents 
the excess carbon as carbon monoxide that is necessary to maintain a 
reducing atmosphere but is rejected at the end of the process. In prac- 
tice this excess must be even greater than 623 lb. because it is necessary 
to have more CO than is required at equilibrium in order to have an 
appreciable rate of reduction. 

Similar calculations at other temperatures show that throughout the 
temperature ranges likely to be found in the stock column the amount of 
carbon necessary to meet the equilibrium requirements in the reaction 
between ferrous oxide and carbon monoxide is also suflS-cient to carry 
out the earlier steps, the reduction of Fe208 to FeO. It is therefore not 
necessary to consider further the earlier steps and we may focus attention 
on the carbon requirement of the final step; that is, the production of 
metallic iron from FeO. Furthermore, this relation will, in general, hold 
for an actual blast furnace even though the reduction does not actually 
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take place at a single temperature, so that we can with some confidence 
apply the conclusions drawn from the operation of the perfect furnace to 
an actual furnace, without making any assumptions as to reduction in 
definite steps at definite temperature levels. 

At a higher temperature — for example, 1800® F. (980® C.) — the 
equilibrium requirement for the reaction FeO + CO = Fe + CO 2 is 
somewhat less favorable and more carbon is required. A calculation 
similar to that just made shows that at this temperature ihe minimum 
requirement is 1636 lb. of carbon, or 1840 lb. of coke, on the basis that the 
coke contains 90 per cent fixed carbon. Calculations for other tempera- 



Temperature “ F. 

Fig. 2. — ^Tempeeature variation of amount of coke and carbon required by 

IMAGINARY PERFECT BLAST FURNACE WORKING UNDER OPTIMUM CONDITIONS. 

tures lead to the data shown by curves 1 and 2 in Fig. 2; curve 1 giving the 
minimum amount of carbon required, curve 2 the corresponding amount 
of coke. It is assumed in each case, of course, that all the reduction is 
carried out by means of CO; consequently, these values correspond to the 
coke consumption under ideal operation as postulated by Griiner. 

If, however, the operation of a furnace should be such that reduction 
is not complete in the stack and some appreciable amount occurs in the 
hearth zone by direct reaction between iron oxide and carbon, the coke 
consumption calculated to meet the requirements of the reducing reaction 
as to chemical reagents (i.e., not considering thermal requirements) 
might be lowered slightly below the values given in the figure. (A condi- 
tion of this kind might result if the charge contains iron-bearing materials 
that for one reason or another, such as chemical constitution, density or 
particle size, are not readily reduced to metal by the furnace gases.) 
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In this case, some of the reduction is effected under conditions approach- 
ing the oxide-slag iron-bath system previously mentioned, in which the 
carbon required is only 720 lb. per ton of iron produced. The magnitude 
of the saving in coke resulting from this condition can be estimated by 
taking a specific example. Assume that 95 per cent of the reduction is 
carried out by CO at an effective temperature of 1800® F. (980® C.) and 
5 per cent is carried out by carbon in the hearth zone. The minimum 
amount of carbon required per ton of iron is 0.95 X 1636 + 0.05 X 
732 = 1580 lb., or nearly 60 lb. less than if the reduction is all by CO. 
Under certain circumstances, therefore, it is possible, by having a small 
amount of direct reduction, to operate more efficiently than by following 
Griiner’s ideal procedure. It is clear, however, that this can be done only 
if the lessened amount of carbon required, together with the available 
hot-blast temperature, still suffices to supply the heat needed; that is, if 
the rate of coke consumption is governed by the use of carbon as a reagent 
rather than as fuel. Otherwise, a reduction in carbon will reduce the 
heat supply below the level necessary for continued operation. There 
are thus obvious practical limitations to having a large amount of direct 
reaction between carbon and iron oxide, mainly because of the substan- 
tially greater supply of heat required for this direct method of ore reduc- 
tion as compared to indirect reduction by CO. 

Heat Requirements 

It now remains to see whether the amount of carbon required to 
provide the necessary reducing gas also suffices to supply the necessary 
heat. In considering this, we shall pass over for the moment the question 
of where this heat is produced and consider only the net heat generated 
in the furnace as a whole. According to the heat balance given by 
Mathesius,^ which is reproduced in Table 2, a blast furnace producing the 
common grades of pig iron requires approximately 13,000,000 B.t.u. for 
each ton of iron produced, of which close to 11,000,000 are commonly 
supplied by combustion of coke and the remaining 2,000,000 are brought 
in by the hot blast. If, therefore, the heat liberated by combustion of 
the coke required to give the necessary reducing gas is of the order of 
11,000,000 B.t.u., or greater, when the carbon is burned so as to give the 
equilibrium mixture of CO and CO 2 , it may be concluded that the coke 
consumption is determined mainly by the use of carbon as a reducing 
agent. On the other hand, if the heat thus liberated is less than 11,000,- 
000, and is so much less that it is not practical to supply the difference 
by increasing the heat brought in by the hot blast, it may be concluded 
that the coke consumption is fixed by heat requirements. 

Although the temperature at which rate of reduction by CO becomes 
rapid varies considerably with the nature of the ore, it is not unreasonable 


^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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to assume that 1500^ F. (815° C.) is somewhere near the lowest tempera- 
ture at which reduction can be carried on at a feasible rate. The data 
collected by S. P. Kinney^ show that not more than 20 per cent of reduced 
ore is present at the level for which the average temperature is 1500° F. 
(815° C.), and considering the rapid decrease in rate of reduction with 
decreasing temperature it is not likely that reduction is occurring very 
rapidly below this temperature. Even granting that 1500° F. (815° C.) 
is somewhat higher than the minimum temperature for an economical 
rate of reduction of FeO, no appreciable error is introduced into the 
calculations as made. 


Table 2. — Heat Balance Sheet for One Ton of Product 
Taken fkom Mathesiitsi 


Generated 

Consumed 

By 

B.t.u. 

Per 

Cent 

By 

B.t.u. 

1 Per 
Cent 

Combustion C to CO 

3,995,000 

31.1 

Reduction of Fe20». . 

6,133,300 


Combustion C to CO 2 

6,754,000 

52.6 

Reduction of Fe304. . 

i 490,000 6,623,300 


Hot blast (heat con- 



Reduction of MnO . 

48.400 


tent) 

2,057,000 

16.0 

Reduction of P 2 O 5 . . . 

17,000 


Moisture of the air in 



Reduction of Si02. . . 

i 418,500 7,107,200 

1 55.3 

hot blast (heat con- 



Calcination of carbo- 



tent) 

42,000 

0.3 

nates 

702,000 

5.5 



Dissociation of mois- 






ture in blast 

397,000 

3.1 




Carried off with the 






iron 

1,142,500 

8.9 




Carried off with the 






slag 

909,000 

7.1 




Carried off with the 






dry top gases 

752,400 

5.9 




Carried off with mois- 






ture in top gas 

700,100 

5.4 




Radiation, cooling 






water, and unac- 






counted for 

1,137,8001 

8.8 

Total 

12,848,000 

100.0 

Total 

12,848,000 ' 

100.00 




i 



Now at 1500° F. (815° C.), each ton of iron produced requires, as we 
have seen, 1343 lb. of carbon, of which 480 lb. appears in the exit gas 
in the form of CO 2 and 863 lb. as CO. We may therefore consider the 
carbon as being in effect burned partly to CO 2 and partly to CO, so that 
the heat to be credited to combustion, using the same heats of combustion 
as Mathesius, is 480 X 14450 + 863 X 4453 = 10,820,000 B.t.u., which 
is very close to the credit of 3,995,000 + 6,754,000 = 10,749,000 B.t.u. 
made in Table 2. At 1800° F. (980° C.) the carbon required is 1656 lb., of 
which 480 is in effect burned to CO 2 and 1176 lb. goes to CO, consequently 
the heat liberated is 480 X 14450 -h 1176 X 4450 ~ 12,210,000 B.t.u., 
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which is considerably more than the credit for combustion in Table 2. It 
appears, therefore, that with reduction by CO the heat generated by 
combustion of the coke required to produce the reducing gas is very 
nearly enough to supply the heat needed in the furnace (using the raw 
materials and producing the grade of iron described) and that the hot 
blast, under most conditions, can supply enough heat to make up any 
deficit and maintain a satisfactory operating heat balance. 

If there is some reduction by carbon in the hearth, the heat generated 
per unit of carbon charge and available for reactions above the hearth is 
somewhat less, but unless there is a very large amount of such reduction 
the heat evolved is not enough less to require any revision of this conclu- 
sion. Moreover, the calculations of the amount of carbon required as a 
source of reducing agent are based on the assumption that reduction is 
carried out with a gas of which the carbon monoxide content is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the equilibrium mixture, when, conse- 
quently, the rate of reaction would be effectively zero. In order to have 
the reduction go on at an economically feasible rate it is necessary to 
have some excess of carbon monoxide over that required for equilibrium, 
hence the amount of carbon actually required for reduction is somewhat 
greater than that calculated for equilibrium conditions and there is a 
corresponding extra heat supply above that already taken into account. 
This means that the heat that has to be brought in by the hot blast is 
somewhat less than that calculated, and gives added assurance that the 
hot blast can supply the difference between the total heat requirement 
and the heat supplied by the combustion of carbon to form the actual 
CO-CO 2 mixture. 

These conclusions are, of course, valid only for the production of the 
common grades of pig iron. If the furnace is making ferrosilicon or 
ferromanganese, the heat requirement is considerably greater than that 
given in Table 1, and in such cases the coke consumption may be fixed 
by the heat requirement rather than by the necessity of maintaining a 
reducing atmosphere. On the other hand, the amount required for 
reduction would likewise be greater, because the final C0:C02 ratio 
would have to be higher, possibly considerably higher; but the requisite 
basis of calculation for ferrosilicon and ferromanganese is still uncertain, 
and it would lead too far to discuss this here. 

It should be noted in this connection that the heat of combustion of 
carbon to CO 2 (14,450 B.t.u. per lb.) is so much greater than the heat of 
combustion to CO (4453 B.t.u. per lb.) that a small change in the CO : CO 2 
ratio of the combustion gases is accompanied by a relatively large change 
in the heat evolved. For example, one pound of carbon burned in such 
a way that the ratio of CO to CO 2 in the combustion gases is 2.0 liberates 
7720 B.t.u., whereas only 7550 B.t.u. are liberated if the C0:C02 ratio 
is 2.2. 
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The relatively close agreement between the heat supplied on combus- 
tion by the carbon required to give the necessary excess of carbon mon- 
oxide and the heat required for the furnace as a whole shows that the final 
balance is obtained by means of blast-temperature regulation. It also 
indicates the high degree to which the management and operation of the 
blast furnace have been developed, for unless there is a proper selection 
of the charge, particularly of the fuel, a proper furnace design and proper 
operating practice, a proper rate of driving, for example, the difference 
between the heat requirements of hearth and stack zones is so great that 
a complete balance cannot be achieved by blast-temperature regulation 
alone. The fact that such regulation is possible is a tribute to the skill 
of the blast-furnace operator. 

Thus far, nothing has been said about the effect on the reduction 
equilibria of the presence of metals other than iron, such as manganese or 
silicon, or of metalloids such as phosphorus. Precise data bearing on this 
point are scarce but it seems likely that the effect of phosphorus and 
sulphur can be neglected because they are present at a relatively small 
concentration and that no great error is introduced if it is assumed that 
manganese acts as if it were iron. On the other hand, silica is generally 
present in appreciable quantities and has a high heat of reduction to 
silicon, so that it should be considered. Schenck and Laymann^ meas- 
ured the equilibrium of CO and CO 2 over mixtures of iron, iron oxides 
and silica at 900® C. (1650® F.) mth the following results. In the reduc- 
tion of Fe 203 to Fe 304 and Fe 304 to FeO, the equilibrium concentration 
of CO was slightly lower in the presence of silica than with the iron oxides 
alone. • Equilibrium in the reduction of FeO to Fe appeared to be sensi- 
tive to the proportion of iron present; with a ratio of Si02 to Fe of 5 to 1 
by weight, the equilibrium ratio of CO to CO 2 was approximately 5.6, 
which is considerably higher than that in the absence of SiOa, whereas 
if the ratio of Si02 to Fe was 1 to 5 the equilibrium ratio of CO to CO 2 
was identical with that over FeO and Fe alone. Moreover, no detectable 
reduction of silica occurred until an appreciable quantity of iron was 
present. These observations indicate then that if the ratio of Fe to 
Si 02 is high, as it must be over a large portion of the lowrer part of the 
furnace, Si02 has little effect on the equilibrium in the reduction of FeO 
by CO. Such influence as there is, however, is in the direction of 
increased carbon consumption, and although we shall neglect it in this 
preliminary survey, it may well be that when more accurate data on blast- 
furnace operation are available and a more precise calculation is 
attempted the effect of silica will have to be taken into account. Schenck-^ 
gives further data on the reduction of silica itself under blast-furnace 
conditions, which indicate that this reaction takes place chiefly between 
silica as a component of molten slag and molten iron saturated with 
carbon, and that the final silicon content of the iron is determined chiefly 
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by the temperature of the molten iron in the hearth and the composition 
of the slag. As a consequence the amount of carbon required to supply 
both the reagent and the heat necessary to reduce this silica is not a 
fixed amount but varies widely, and about the best that we can do is to 
assume that it is greater but of the same order of magnitude as that 
required to reduce an equivalent amount of iron. 

It should be noted that as the hearth temperature is effectively fixed 
by the composition of iron and the slag being produced, and as the hearth 
temperature is an important factor in determining the coke rate, there 
is a direct relation between the composition of the pig iron produced and 
the coke consumption. 

This discussion has also neglected the 3 or 4 per cent of carbon con- 
tained in the molten pig iron, but this omission is largely compensated 
for by the fact that the preceding calculations are based on a ton of pure 
iron rather than on a ton of pig iron. For example, the carbon consump- 
tion for 1600° F. (871° C.) as given by curve 1 in Fig. 2 is approximately 
1450 lb. per ton of pure iron. The carbon consumption for a ton of pig 
iron containing 94 per cent iron and 4 per cent carbon is therefore 1450 X 
0.94 = 1363 + 2240 X 0.04 == 89, or a total of 1452 lb. of carbon, which 
is substantially the same as the requirement given by the curve for pure 
iron. When allowance is made for carbon required to reduce other oxides, 
such as Si02, MnO and P 2 O 5 , this consumption is slightly increased, but 
the values given in Fig. 2 can be taken as a good first approximation 
when considering either a ton of pure iron or a ton of pig iron. It should 
be noted that these values are for iron actually reduced, and a furnace 
charging an appreciable quantity of scrap can obviously show a consider- 
ably lower consumption. 

In pig-iron production we are thus justified in regarding the carbon 
consumption as set primarily by the amount required for reduction, and 
it is of interest to estimate what the efficiency of an actual furnace is on 
this basis. In making such an estimate the data in Fig. 2 are useful and 
lead to some fairly definite conclusions. First, it is obvious that the 
higher the temperature at which the reduction is carried out, the higher 
is the coke consumption. It is therefore desirable from the standpoint 
of coke consumption to operate at as low a reduction temperature as 
other factors permit. Second, many modern blast furnaces are operating 
at a very high efficiency, as is evident if an approximate calculation of the 
efficiency is made on the basis of curve 2. Reduction in the blast furnace 
does not occur at a single temperature, and there is even a difference of 
opinion as to the temperature range in which most of the reduction does 
take place, but for the purpose of this calculation no great error is intro- 
duced if it is assumed that most of the reduction is carried out at a tem- 
perature of 1600° F. (871° C.), which is probably close to the mean 
temperature of the reduction zone. An appreciable fraction of the total 
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reduction occurs above this temperature, and thus requires more coke 
per ton of iron than the part reduced at 1600° F. (871° C.). On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that some reduction occurs below 
1600° F. (871° C.) and as such low-temperature reduction requires less 
coke than is necessary at 1600° F. (871° C.) this tends to offset the larger 
amounts required in high-temperature operation. The temperature 
1600° F. (871° C.) is therefore believed to be a fair basis for the estimate. 
Neglecting the possibility of direct reduction in the hearth, the minimum 
coke consumption as taken from Fig. 2 is about 1600 lb. per ton of iron 
produced from ore. Consequently, a furnace using 1700 lb. of coke is 
operating at close to 95 per cent efficiency, and a furnace using 1800 lb. of 
coke is about 90 per cent efficient. If the furnace is operated in such a 
way that the reduction of FeO to Fe is carried out at a lower temperature, 
the coke consumed is correspondingly less, and the fact that a coke rate of 
1460 lb. has been achieved in practice, although under rather special 
conditions, shows that such low-temperature reduction with a very high 
efficiency is possible, and that it is economical as far as coke consumption 
is concerned. It may not be economical, however, if one considers the 
output of the furnace and the return on the capital invested. These 
efficiencies, of course, are only estimates based on many assumptions, but 
as the assumptions are reasonable the conclusions based upon them can 
be used with some confidence. 

It is also evident that the faster a furnace is driven the less chance 
there is for the attainment of equilibrium, or true countercurrent opera- 
tion, hence the coke rate should, and in fact does (vithin reasonable 
practical limits), increase with the rate of production of iron. In striving 
to achieve most economical operation with a given furnace, it is therefore 
necessary to balance the rate of production against the cost of coke, which 
is an interesting problem but one that is outside the province of 
this discussion. 

Furthermore, since the efficiency of modern furnaces is over 90 per 
cent, based on the performance of the perfect furnace, it is clear that the 
more complicated devices now being promoted by inventors have little, if 
any, chance of producing a spectacular reduction in the coke consumed 
per ton of iron. This, of course, does not mean that no improvement in 
blast-furnace practice is possible. On the contrary, it is safe to predict 
that advances can and will be made, but if the interpretation just given 
is correct the improvements will be more in the form of closer control to 
secure a more uniform product than in any marked reduction of coke 
consumption below that of the best practice at present. Summarizing 
these conclusions, we find: first that the ultimate lower limit of coke 
consumption for pig iron is in most cases determined by the chemical 
equilibrium of the reduction reactions, particularly by the equilibrium 
over FeO and Fe; second, that the carbon consumption decreases with 
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the temperature of the reduction; consequently, greatest economy is 
obtained by carrying on the process at as low a temperature as is con- 
nected with a satisfactory over-all rate of production of iron. Finally, 
if our interpretation is correct, the relative efficiency of a modern blast 
furnace, defined as the ratio of coke consumed by the perfect furnace 
to that consumed in the furnace in question, is remarkably high. The 
exact value is difficult to estimate because in actual operation metal is 
produced not at a single temperature but over a range of several hundred 
degrees, but the indications are strong that many modern furnaces are 
operating at over 90 per cent of their maximum theoretically possi- 
ble efficiency. 

The relatively high efficiency indicated by the coke consumption 
implies that many furnaces are working rather close to equilibrium. 
Further evidence to support this deduction is found in the agreement 
between direct measurements made by Kinney® of the gas composition 
at four different levels in the stock column of a commercial furnace and 
the CO : CO 2 ratio at equilibrium as calculated from Fig. 1 and from the 
operation of the perfect furnace. This agreement is shown in Table 3, 
in which the first column gives the position for which the data apply, 
expressed as distance from the wall at the given level, the second column 
gives the temperature at that point, as read from Kinney's curves, the 
third gives the ratio of CO to CO 2 as calculated from his data, and the 
fourth gives the equilibrium ratio of CO to CO 2 for the temperature given 
in the second column as calculated from the data of Fig. 1. The gas 
composition is expressed as the ratio of CO to CO 2 rather than in per- 
centage of CO or CO 2 , for two reasons: (1) to emphasize that the important 
point is the value of this ratio; (2) to avoid any confusion resulting from 
the fact that the actual furnace gas contains a large percentage of nitro- 
gen, which is without effect on the equilibrium. 

At plane 4, the hottest level investigated, there was always an excess 
of CO above that required for equilibrium over Fe and FeO, as, of course, 
there must be if rapid reduction to metallic iron is taking place. At plane 
3, the observed ratio shows surprisingly good agreement with the equilib- 
rium ratio over the whole distance investigated. It is true that the 
furnace gas contains slightly less CO than is required at equilibrium but 
in view of the difficulty in making observations and of the sensitivity of 
the ratio to small changes in composition in this range, the difference is 
not great and the data can be taken as indicating that at this level 
equilibrium had been substantially attained. At plane 2, the CO content 
is definitely below that required for equilibrium over FeO and Fe, but 
is appreciably above the CO concentration at equilibrium over Fe 304 
and FeO. This means that at this level the gas can reduce Fe304 but not 
FeO; indeed, it is oxidizing in relation to iron and will tend to convert 
any reduced metal back to ferrous oxide. The most interesting point 
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Table 3. — Comparison of CO:COo Ratio in Different Parts of a 

Blast Furnace 

As Reported by Kinney with Ratio at Equilibrium 


Location, 
Ecst from 

Observed Temper- 

1 

Observed Ratio of 

Equilibrium Ratio of CO to CO 2 (Eig. 1) 

Wall 

ature, Deg. JF. 

CO to COs 

^ Over Fe-FeO ! Over FeO-FeaO^ 

1 1 


Plane 1 (6 Feet below Stock Line) 


1 

450 

2.1 


1.0 

2 

575 

1.4 


1.0 

3 

740 

1.3 


1.0 

4 

880 

1.3 


1.0 

5 

1040 

1.4 


1.0 

6 

1180 

1.4 


1.2 

7 

1300 

1.7 


1.0 

8 

1325 

4.2 


1.6 

Plane 2 (14 Feet below Stock Line) 

1 

1100 

2.1 

1.0 

0.9 

2 

1000 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

3 

1200 

1.4 

1.3 

0.7 

4 

1550 

1.4 

2.3 

0.3 

5 

1600 

1.4 

2.3 

0.3 

6 

1625 

1.4 

2.3 

0.2 

7 

1625 

1.4 

2.3 

0.2 

Plane 3 (24 Feet 7 Inches below Stock Line) 

1 

1575 

1.9 

2.0 i 


2 

1375 

1.3 

1.7 ' 


3 

1625 

1.8 

2.2 


4 

1650 

1.8 

2.3 


5 

1650 

1.8 

2.3 


6 

1650 

2.0 

2.3 


7 

1700 

2.2 

2.3 



Plane 4 (47 Feet below Stock Line) 


1 

1400 

99.0 

1.7 

2 

1650 

19.0 

2.3 

3 

1840 

4.9 

2.6 

4 

1900 

3.5 

2.7 

5 

1875 

3.2 

2.6 

6 

1750 

3.5 

2.4 

7 

1800 

3.8 

2.4 

8 

1850 

4.0 

2.6 
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about the data for this plane, and those for plane 1 as well, is that the 
ratio is constant at approximately 1.4, which corresponds in a mixture 
of pure CO and CO 2 to 58 per cent carbon monoxide, because it was 
shown in an earlier section that in the perfect furnace the CO content 
was not reduced below 52 per cent (or a ratio of 1.1). The exact concen- 
tration of CO remaining in the gas in an actual furnace obviously depends 
on the speed at which the gas passes over the ore, but the fact that the 
CO content of the gas in the furnace approaches that of the gas in the 
perfect furnace so closely indicates that equilibrium and true counter- 
current operation in the stock column are likewise approached. 

We have thus far considered the operation of the perfect furnace and 
have rated the performance of an actual furnace in terms of the operation 
of the perfect furnace. It now becomes of interest to see how the opera- 
tion of an actual furnace departs from that of the perfect furnace and to 
determine how departures from equilibrium and the occurrence of side 
reactions influence the efficiency. It has already been shown that the 
necessity of operating with an excess of carbon monoxide above the 
concentration of equilibrium in order to make the reaction proceed at a 
reasonably rapid rate leads to an increased consumption of carbon with 
consequently less efficiency. Failure to operate under true counter- 
current flow, which is simply another way of saying that equilibrium 
is not attained, for true countercurrent flow implies equilibrium at every 
point in the furnace, leads to an increased consumption of carbon. One 
of the commonest causes of deviation from countercurrent operation is the 
tendency for the reduced iron shell surrounding each lump of ore to 
sinter, thereby making it much more difficult, sometimes effectively 
impossible, for the reducing gas to reach the unreduced oxide core. 
Another cause for lower efficiency is the occurrence of side reactions, 
particularly the so-called solution reaction CO 2 + C = 2CO. This 
reaction has definite equilibrium just as do the oxide reductions, so that 
at each temperature there is a particular ratio of CO to CO 2 that is not 
altered by long contact with carbon. (The equilibrium ratio in this 
case is also influenced by the partial pressure of both CO and CO 2 but 
since this effect is small compared to that of temperature it is neglected 
here.) If the composition of the gases differs from this ratio, reaction 
occurs in such a way as to make the composition approach that at 
equilibrium. Equilibrium compositions as determined by experiment 
are given by the dashed line in Fig. 1 and show that at temperatures 
above 1400° F. (760° C.) the percentage of CO that can exist over carbon 
is greater than that required for equilibrium over FeO and Fe. Conse- 
quently, if the composition of the gas lies within the range represented by 
the field BCD, FeO is reduced and CO 2 reacts with C to give CO. As the 
temperature increases this field widens so that the chance for loss of 
carbon by solution increases. Actually, the net result is controlled by 
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the relative rates of the two reactions, whose magnitude it is not possible 
to predict. But it can be said that both rates increase vdth temperature 
and experience indicates that the rate of reaction of CO 2 and C increases 
somewhat faster than the rate of reduction, particularly at an iron sur- 
face, hence high temperatures lead to increased solution loss for two 
reasons: (1) because of unfavorable equilibrium conditions and (2) 
because of increased rate of reaction. On the other hand, as the gases 
cool, the equilibrium shifts so as to cause a deposition of carbon, but the 
rate also decreases so that the amount of carbon actually deposited 
depends on the relative rates of cooling the gases and of reaction. 

The conclusions as to the role of equilibrium in blast-furnace operation 
also have a bearing on the advantages, if any, to be gained by oxygen 
enrichment of the blast. So far as coke consumption is concerned, these 
advantages appear to be small if the furnace is working close to equilib- 
rium. As oxygen itself does not enter into the reduction reaction, it can 
have no effect on the equilibrium, consequently the performance of a 
furnace working close to equilibrium conditions cannot be improved by 
having a higher concentration of oxygen in the blast. The only way 
oxygen can affect the process is by pro^dding a higher combustion 
temperature and by giving a better control of the hearth heat, but these 
adjustments can usually be made more simply by changing the blast 
temperature. If, however, the furnace were making ferromanganese or 
ferrosilicon, which require a high hearth temperature and a large heat 
supply, an oxygen-enriched blast would probably be helpful, if economi- 
cally practicable. 

There is also evidence indicating that oxygen is beneficial in a furnace 
with a high coke consumption; for example, Lennings,® in a careful 
experimental study on a furnace of 50 to 60 tons of iron per day, found 
that when the coke consumption was 2000 to 2200 lb. per ton of iron it 
could be lowered 200 to 300 lb. by the use of an enriched blast although 
extra oxygen was of little value when the coke consumption was normally 
low. This last observation is just what would be expected, since the 
closer the approach to the minimum fuel consumption set by equilibrium 
the less will be the effect of changes in blast composition. It is diflBleult 
to avoid the conclusion that in a furnace using 2000 lb. or more of coke 
per ton of iron an equivalent reduction in coke rate can be made by 
correcting faulty phases of operation or by increased blast temperature 
rather than by adding oxygen to the blast. 

Thermal Efficiency of the Blast Furnace as a Smelter 

In considering the thermal efliciency of the blast furnace, it is diflSlcult 
to set up standards as definite as for material efficiency. It is possible, 
however, to come to a definite conclusion on certain points pertaining 
to the calculation of thermal efficiency. For example, since the primary 
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function of the furnace is to produce a highly reducing gas, it is not logical 
to charge the furnace with the full calorific value of the fuel, that is, with 
the heat evolved on complete combustion to CO 2 — ^for the perfect furnace, 
it should be charged with the heat of combustion to CO, and for a real 
furnace, with the heat actually evolved. The efficiency based on charging 
the furnace with heat generated in the furnace plus the heat in the blast 
and crediting it with useful heat work done in the furnace, including 
sensible heat in molten iron and slag, is, according to Joseph,® usually 
over 80 per cent; Mathesius’ heat balance^ shows an efficiency of over 
80 per cent for his furnace. This high efficiency is obtained because the 
blast furnace is a recuperator with relatively high transfer of heat from 
gas to stock. The only loss is in sensible heat in top gas and cooling 
water, and in radiation from the walls, which Marhsall^ has shown to 
be small. 

It should be noted that the blast furnace utilizing 80 per cent or more 
of the thermal energy supplied to and generated in it is a much more 
efficient piece of apparatus than, for instance, the open-hearth furnace, 
which has a thermal efficiency of the order of 20 per cent. 

Material Efficiency of the Blast Furnace as a Gas Producer 

The purpose of the gas producer is to make a combustible gas high in 
carbon monoxide, by the incomplete combustion of carbon, therefore if 
we consider iron as a by-product we may look upon the blast furnace as 
essentially a large gas producer. The top gas leaving the furnace is the 
gas considered, because this is the gas that is used as fuel. The hearth 
of the blast furnace is a very efficient gas producer because the gas leaving 
it has substantially no CO 2 , but this gas is not available for use outside 
the furnace. At first glance the fundamental chemical reaction of the 
producer appears to be 

C + MO 2 = CO 

but the composition of the gas — that is, the relative amount of CO and 
CO 2 produced — ^is actually determined by equilibrium in the reaction: 

C + CO 2 = 2CO 

This reaction is identical with the solution reaction of the blast furnace, so 
that the amount of CO obtained varies with temperature in the manner 
shown by the dashed curve in Fig. 1. (As before, we shall neglect the 
effect of changes in partial pressure and shall assume that the process is 
carried out substantially at a partial pressure of one atmosphere.) This 
curve shows that the proportion of CO in gas from an ideal producer 
increases with the effective temperature of operation and approaches 
100 per cent only at temperatures above 1800^ F. (or 1000® C.). There- 
fore, in considering the efficiency of a blast furnace as a gas producer, 
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we should base the calculation not upon complete conversion of carbon to 
CO but upon the maximum amount of CO yielded by the ideal gas pro- 
ducer at the temperature considered. The eflBciency so obtained we 
shall call the relative efficiency. Now Fig. 1 shows that at temperatures 
above 1450° F. (790° C.) the equilibrium concentration of CO for the 
producer reaction is greater than that for the reduction of FeO to Fe, 
which, as already said, is the controlling reaction in the blast furnace. 
This means that in this temperature range the blast furnace must in 
principle be less efficient in converting carbon to CO than the gas pro- 
ducer. The maximum efficiency of the ideal producer is entirely anal- 
ogous to that of the Carnot cycle efficiency of a steam engine in that it 
tells us what the maximum yield will be for a given temperature of 
operation, and the relative efficiency of the blast furnace is then com- 
parable with the efficiency of an engine operating on some cycle that is 
less efficient than that of the Carnot engine. 

In order to obtain an idea of the magnitude of this relative efficiency, 
the yield of carbon monoxide per ton of carbon consumed has been cal- 
culated for the gas producer and for the blast furnace, making the reason- 
able assumptions that the controlling equilibrium in the blast furnace is 
that for the reaction FeO + CO = Fe + CO 2 and that both gas pro- 
ducer and blast furnace operate substantially at equilibrium. The results 
(Table 4) indicate that the blast furnace is in principle only about 70 per 
cent as efficient as the gas producer. It should be noted that as the 


Table 4. — Relative Efficiency of Blast Furnace as Gas Producer Based on 
Pounds of CO Produced per Ton of Carton 


Temperature 

CO per Ton, Lb. 

Relative 

Efficiency, 

Per Cent 

Ideal Gas 
Producer 

Ideal Blast 
Furnace 

! 

1500° F. 

(810** C.) 

3735 


80 

1650*^ F. 

(900'’ C.) 

4480 

3170 

71 

1800° F. 

(980° C.) 

4600 


71 


temperature is lowered the relative efficiency of the blast furnace as a 
gas producer increases, and according to Fig. 1 may exceed 100 per cent 
at temperatures below 1450° F. (790° C.). This means that if the process 
could be carried out at such a low temperature, which is, of course, 
neither desirable on other grounds nor economically feasible, the blast 
furnace would yield a better gas than the producer. 

It should be noted that if equilibrium in the reduction reaction is not 
attained — that is if the gases contain more CO than the equilibrium 
requirement — the assumptions inherent in the calculation of the relative 
efficiency are not met and the apparent relative efficiency of the blast 
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furnace as a gas producer may exceed 100 per cent. Moreover in any 
actual case it is possible though not likely that failure to attain equilib- 
rium may give the blast furnace a higher efficiency than the gas producer 
operating at the same temperature. 

The usefulness of the gas produced has a great deal to do with the 
economical operation of the furnace because the credit for gas burned in 
the stoves, soaking pits and elsewhere is considerable; furthermore, it is 
evident that any new process designed to compete with the present 
blast furnace must also have a high efficiency as a gas producer, a fact that 
frequently is overlooked by promoters of such schemes. 


Thermal Efficiency of Blast Furnace as a Gas Producer 


The thermal economy of a gas producer in the sense of heat generated 
that is not lost by radiation in cooling water, etc., clearly depends 
entirely on the design and cannot be idealized as can the material effi- 
ciency. It is, however, customary^ to consider the thermal efficiency in 
terms of the calorific value of the gas produced, and on this view a com- 
parison of gas producer and blast furnace can readily be made. The 
so-called cold-gas efficiency of the producer as ordinarily used is defined 
as the ratio of the calorific value of the gas produced per ton of carbon to 
the calorific value of the carbon itself. Since the calorific value of the 
gas depends on the proportion of CO present, which varies with tempera- 
ture, the efficiency will vary with temperature. The calorific value of one 
ton of carbon is approximately 28,000,000 B.t.u., while the calorific value 
of CO is about 4500 B.t.u. per pound of CO. Taking the data of Table 1 
for the CO produced per ton of carbon, the cold-gas efficiency of the 
ideal producer varies from about 60 per cent at 1470® F. (800® C.) to 
nearly 75 per cent at 1800® F. (1000® C.). The cold-gas efficiency of the 
ideal blast furnace based on the data in Table 1 is approximately 70 per 
cent of that of the ideal gas producer and ranges from 42 per cent at 
1470® F. to 52 per cent at 1800® F. (1000® C.). The actual cold-gas 
efficiency of a blast furnace based on flue-gas analyses is usually within 
the range given and indicates, as did the material efficiency, that the 
blast furnace is working close to maximum possible efficiency. 

It is also of interest to consider the hot-gas efficiency of the gas 
producer, which Hirshfeld and Barnard® define as the sum of the calorific 
value of the gas and the sensible heat of the exit gases divided by the 
calorific value of the fuel used, or: 


Hot gas eflBciency 


calorific value of gas + (heat generated — losses) 
calorific value of fuel 


Obviously, the only inefficiency here is the heat lost by radiation, in 
cooling water, etc., and since this is only a fraction of the heat generated 
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in the producer its value will not be large. Furthermore, equilibrium 
does not enter into this calculation because the loss in calorific value of the 
gas through presence of CO 2 is exactly balanced by heat liberated in the 
furnace through reaction combustion to CO 2 . Hirshfeld and Barnard,^ 
assuming that 20 per cent of the heat generated on the process is lost by 
radiation, etc., found the hot-gas efficiency of a gas producer to be about 
94 per cent. The blast furnace will not quite achieve so high a figure 
because of loss of heat in the molten iron but its efficiency should be very 
close to 90 per cent. It should be noted, however, that this efficiency 
implies recovery of the sensible heat in the waste gases — sl process that is 
done by the blast furnace chiefly in the furnace itself, whereas the gas 
producer frequently requires some other equipment to utilize this energy. 

Summary 

A consideration of the material and thermal efficiencies of the blast 
furnace considered both as a smelter and as a gas producer leads to the 
following conclusions: 

1. In a blast furnace producing the usual grades of low-silicon pig iron, 
the coke consumption is determined by the demand for carbon as a 
reducing agent rather than the demand for fuel, for the heat liberated 
on combustion by the carbon necessary to give the proper quantity of 
reducing gas, is, together with the heat brought in by the hot blast, 
sufficient to meet the heat requirements of the furnace. The general 
heat balance as well as the distribution of the heat generated between 
hearth (melting) and shaft (reducing) zones is controlled within limits 
by adjusting the temperature and volume of the hot blast. If the furnace 
is producing high-silicon foundry iron, ferromanganese or ferrosilicon, 
the heat requirement per ton of product is considerably greater than for 
the ordinary pig-iron grades and the coke consumption may be fixed 
primarily by the demand for carbon as fuel, although this may not always 
be true since the CO : CO 2 ratio at equilibrium is also raised in such cases. 

2. The amount of coke required for giving a proper reducing gas is 
fixed chiefly by the equilibrium conditions in the reduction of FeO to 
Fe, and, since *the equilibrium changes with temperature, the coke con- 
sumption is likewise influenced. The higher the temperature at which 
this stage in the reduction is carried out, the higher the coke consumption. 

3. Preliminary calculations taking account of the chemical equilib- 
rium indicate that a blast furnace using 1800 lb. of coke per ton of pig 
is over 90 per cent efficient in the utilization of coke. 

4. The thermal efficiency of the blast furnace taken as a smelter is 
high, being usually better than 80 per cent. 

5. Taking the blast furnace as a gas producer, the maximum conver- 
sion of coke to carbon monoxide must be less than that of a gas producer, 
the relative efficiency being in the ideal case about 70 per cent. An actual 
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blast furnace usually operates close to its own ideal eABiciency as a pro- 
ducer, however. 

6. The hot-gas eJSSlciency of the blast furnace regarded as a gas pro- 
ducer is high, being of the order of magnitude of 90 per cent. 

7. These conclusions all indicate that the blast furnace as now oper- 

ated is a relatively eflScient apparatus compared to other chemical or 
metallurgical equipment. While improvements in design, in control of 
operation to give a uniform product, and in reducing heat loss by radia- 
tion and conduction are to be expected, there is little hope of making a 
substantial reduction in coke consumption under that achieved by the 
best modern practice. It is also clear that any process designed to com- 
pete with the blast furnace must, like the blast furnace, show a high 
efiS.ciency both as a smelter and as a gas producer if it is to have any 

chance of success in competition with the blast furnace in the steel- 

producing districts, where metallurgical fuel, suitable for blast-furnace 
use, is commercially available. 
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DISCUSSION 

{George B. Waterhouse presiding) 

T. L. Joseph* Minneapolis, Minn. — Mr, Austin, do you really think 13,000,000 
B.t.u. of heat are liberated in the furnace for making a ton of pig iron? 

J. B. Austin. — ^No, not necessarily. That is only a heat balance on the basis of 
what goes in and what comes out. It is a matter of bookkeeping. I am not saying 
an 5 rthing about how much heat appears at any given point in the furnace. So much 
coke comes in and so much carbon monoxide and dioxide come out, and it is assumed 
that a corresponding amount of heat was liberated by this formation of CO and CO 2 . 


* Professor of Metallurgy, Minnesota School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
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I could actually go through the calculations of the heat requirements for each of these 
reactions, but it is complicated and it is much simpler for this purpose to take just 
what comes in and goes out. 

T. L. Joseph. — I think Mr. Austin *s is a very good paper, because it attacks blast- 
furnace operation from a fundamental point of view. My only point was that in 
figuring heat balances ordinarily we consider the top gas to contain so many pounds 
of CO 2 and so much CO; we say that the CO 2 is formed by burning so many pounds 
of carbon and that heat is liberated accordingly. Actually, the CO 2 is largelj" formed 
by the reduction of iron oxides and calcination of limestone. A small amount of 
heat is liberated when CO 2 is formed by indirect reduction. The usual heat balance 
gives an erroneous conception as to the amount of heat that is actually liberated 
in the blast furnace per ton of pig iron. Practically all the heat is generated at the 
tuyeres. If we get a proper conception as to the amount of heat actually liberated 
in the furnace, we begin to appreciate more fully the effect of blast temperature on 
the control of the operation. 

The primary concern of blast-furnace operators, day in and day out, is to control 
the silicon and the sulphur in the iron. The operator adjusts the amount of coke 
and blast temperature to control the amounts of these elements in the iron. 

The carbon required in Lake ore practice is fixed pretty definitely by the tempera- 
ture required in the hearth to control silicon and sulphur. When the temperature 
requirements are satisfied, the gas in the lower part of the furnace will have ample 
reducing power. That is, the gas will contain CO in excess of the equilibrium con- 
centrations at the temperatures prevailing in the lower part of the furnace. 

In the last analysis, the coke requirements for a given set of raw materials depend 
upon the control of temperature in the hearth to control the silicon and sulphur in the 
iron. 

This work shows that the gas in plane four and below contained more than twice 
as much CO as CO 2 . As I recall, there was about three or four times as much CO. 

J. B. Austin. — I am perfectly willing to admit that to control the furnace it is 
necessary to control the place where the heat is liberated. That is not what I am 
striving to find out. I am striving to find out the smallest amount of coke required 
for reduction. 

As to the question about the composition of the gas coming out of the bosh, I 
believe that the gas leaving the hearth is practically all CO. 

R. A. Lindgben,* South Chicago, 111. — Mention was made of high blast temperature 
and its apparent effect of lowering the coke consumption. Has Mr. Austin reconciled 
the fact that the Gary Works of the Carnegie-IUinois Steel Corporation have run 
consistently the lowest coke per ton of iron of aU the Corporation's plants, but have 
nevertheless carried the lowest blast temperature? 

J. B. Austin. — ^As a matter of fact, I did not say anything about blast temperature, 
but I fail to see that the temperature of the incoming blast controls the temperature 
at which the reduction takes place, the effective temperature of reduction. I am 
not a blast-furnace operator, but I am not completely convinced that blast tempera- 
ture is the thing that controls the temperature in the stack where the reduction 
actually takes place. 

G. B. Waterhouse, t Cambridge, Mass. — This is based on Fe202 ore and many 
of us are using that. How is that going to affect this? 

* Superintendent, Blast-furnace Dept., Wisconsin Steel Works, International 
Harvester Co. 

t Professor of Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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J. B. Austin. — ^That raises the amount of carbon required. All these things 
that you mention increase the consumption of coke because nobody under ordinary 
operation gets any such coke rates as these. 

T. L. Joseph. — The Wisconsin Steel Co., I think, has operated furnaces that 
made pig iron on 1580 lb. of coke per ton. I believe pig iron has been made on coke 
rates lower than the theoretical minimum indicated by this paper. ^ 

J. B. Austin. — The U.S. Steel Corporation has made iron using only 1460 lb. of 
coke per ton, but that is slack operation, and it was in effect operating a gas producer. 

R. A. Lindgeen. — How much sinter and how much scrap? 

J. B. Austin. — I do not know. 

C. P. Linvelle, * Bound Brook, N. J. — ^Was there not a furnace test on the operation 
in which for a month the average was something like 1370? 

R. A. Lindgeen. — That was with a 60 per cent sinter charge. 

C. P. LiimLLE. — Of course, if you lower the temperature, you can better this 
figure. 

J. B. Austin. — Yes, that is true, but you might not be able to do it profitably- 
Mr. Avery has a way, he thinks, of getting faster reduction at lower temperature, t 
so if he can reduce the effective temperature at which reduction is carried out, he 
can lower the coke consumption appreciably. It is also true that if you have a 
small amount of direct reduction taking place in the hearth, say, 5 per cent, you can 
reduce the values I gave a little more. I did not bring that up in the presentation 
of the paper because of the lack of time. 

R. A. Lindgeen. — Howland could not balance the carbon available in the furnace 
without going to some direct reduction — in other words, disrupting the ideal working 
conditions. Have you calculated a balance on that ideal furnace of yours? 

J. B. Austin. — Yes. 

R. A. Lindgeen. — Assuming a small amount of direct reduction? 

J. B. Austin. — I think it was 5 per cent direct reduction. That may be low. 

I did not calculate the carbon balance, but the heat that would be obtained with 
some direct reduction. 

R. A. Lindgeen. — Getting back to the high temperature, do you suppose the 
higher blast temperature would affect somewhat the percentage of direct reduction, 
thereby affecting the lower coke rate? 

J. B. Austin. — ^It might. I must confess that the question of direct and indirect 
reduction is somewhat of a mystery to me. I do not understand what different people 
mean by direct and indirect reduction. Some people talk about direct reduction 
occurring in the stack; others, talk about direct reduction occurring only in the hearth. 

If one could operate a furnace with a bath of molten iron saturated with carbon 
and an iron oxide slag on top he could cut this figure in half. But such operation 
requires an external source of heat. 


9 Howland: Trans. A.I.M.E. (1916) 66, 342. 
* Metallurgist, The Calco Chemical Co. 
t See page 102, this volume. 
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T, L. Joseph. — It seems to me that a significant fact, brought out most distinctly 
by Mr. Austin, is that if reduction is completed at low temperatures there is a distinct 
advantage. The gas contains less CO and still is reducing. Solution loss and direct 
reduction will be minimized. This is the ideal toward which we are aU working; i.e., 
to reduce the iron ore completely in the top of the furnace at lower temperatures. 

If the ore is reduced in the lower part of the furnace, either with carbon direct 
or with CO forming CO 2, which in turn reacts with the coke forming CO, that means 
a loss of thermal efficiency. To reduce the ore in the upper part of the furnace 
requires a uniform gas distribution to get the ore and gas in contact for preheating 
as well as for reduction. 

J. B. Austin. — I am in entire agreement with Mr. Joseph on this point. 



Pressure Operation of the Pig-iron Blast Furnace and the 
Problem of Solution Loss 

By Julian M. Avery/ Member A.I.M.E. 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938; Buffalo Meeting, April, 1938) 

In its dual role of pig-iron smelter and gas producer, the blast furnace 
is a remarkably satisfactory and ejfl&cient apparatus. Many metallurgists 
and engineers have pointed out, however, that since the primary function 
of the blast furnace is to produce pig iron at the lowest possible cost, its 
function as a gas producer should be subordinated to this primary pur- 
pose. During the past 10 years or more, improvements in blast-furnace 
technique and economy have, in fact, been directed primarily to increasing 
eJfficiency in the use of the reducing power of the gases produced by com- 
bustion of coke at the tuyeres, to reduce iron ore within the- furnace. 
The net over-all result is a decrease in the fuel value of the top gas per 
unit of volume, and per ton of pig iron, which is evidently more than offset 
in value by the corollary saving in coke and the possibility of increased 
furnace capacity, for otherwise there would be no point in making 
such improvements. 

The purpose of the present paper is to suggest that, while progress 
has been made in this direction, there is another approach to the problem 
of increasing the chemical and thermal efficiency of the blast furnace in 
its primary role as a pig-iron smelter, which appears to offer possibilities 
of improvement in over-all economy of a different order of magnitude 
than results thus far obtained by the use of other expedients. The 
present argument is based in large part upon the hypothesis that the effi- 
ciency and economics of pig-iron smelting are seriously and adversely 
affected by the phenomenon known as “solution loss,'' and that the 
problem of solution loss can be successfully attacked by increasing the 
over-all pressure; i.e,, the “top pressure" under which the furnace is 
operated. It is indicated that pressure operation may also be expected 
to result in conconaitant benefits, which may be summed up as generally 
improved operating con(iitions, together with a substantial saving in fuel 
and/or a substantial increase in furnace capacity. 

In a broad sense, the suggestion of pressure operation of the pig-iron 
blast furnace is not new, for operation under moderately increased over-all 
pressure was suggested as early as 1871, by no less an authority than 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Jan. 10; revised Feb. 25, 1938. 
Issued as T.P. 921 in Metals Technology, April, 1938. 
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Henry Bessemer.^ But the reasons set forth at that time for the use of 
higher over-all pressure were e\’idently inadequate, because there appears 
to be no record that Bessemer’s suggestion was ever put to trial. In any 
event, since blast-furnace literature of at least the past 20 years is 
singularly lacking in mention of pressure operation, the subject may 
now be revived from a fresh point of ^dew, as a matter of real and 
timely significance. 


Problem op Solution Loss 

At about the same time that Bessemer proposed pressure operation, 
Gruner^ propounded his theorem of the 'ddeal” blast furnace, which states 
with admirable simplicity that a blast furnace operates most eflSiciently 
when a maximum proportion of the fuel fed is burned at the tuyeres; i.e., 
in present-day parlance, when there is no ^‘solution loss.” This theorem 
was apparently viewed with scepticism for many years, but it was re\dved 
by Johnson^ in 1918, and may be said to have been the inspiration for 
most of the recent progress in blast-furnace technique as exemplified by 
the splendid work of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Theoretical realization of Gruner’s “ideal” blast furnace requires that 
all reduction of iron oxide be accomplished by reaction with CO (or H 2 ) 
to form CO 2 or (H 2 O) : 

FeaOs + CO = 2FeO + CO 2 + 7200 cal. [1] 

2FeO + 2C0 = 2Fe + 2 CO 2 + 4600 cal. [2] 


Fe 203 + SCO = 2Fe + 3 CO 2 + 11,800 cal. 

(For the sake of simplicity, Fe 304 may be treated as the intermediate 
compound Fe 0 .Fe 203 .) 

It has long been known that in actual furnace operation a considerable 
proportion of the CO 2 thus formed reacts with carbon to form CO: 

CO 2 + C = 2CO - 41,600 cal. [3] 

which reaction not only “dissolves” carbon into the furnace gases, but 
also absorbs a very large quantity of heat. 

It is further probable that in many furnaces considerable iron oxide is 
reduced directly by reaction with carbon to form CO: 

FeO + C = Fe + CO - 39,300 cal. [4] 

which likewise has the effect of “dissolving” carbon and absorbing a 
large quantity of heat. 

Reactions 3 and 4 are, then, the “solution-loss reactions,” and the 
degree to which they are avoided determines the closeness of approach to 


^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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Gruner^s theoretical ideal of maximum chemical and thermal efficiency in 
blast-furnace operation. 

From a consideration of these reactions, Johnson® pointed out, in 
1918, that avoidance of solution loss requires that the ore be reduced to 
metal as high in the furnace shaft as possible, and that the hearth (bosh) 
of the furnace should not be called upon to do any chemical work and 
preheating that can be accomplished in the shaft. 

Joseph^'® carried the idea further, in 1927, by showing that if the ore 
is reduced by CO with formation of CO 2 at temperatures below about 
1000® C., the reaction of the resultant CO 2 with carbon is so slow, and the 
linear velocity of the gases so great, that most of the CO 2 formed reaches 
the top of the furnace without being reduced to CO; which is merely 
another way of saying that if the ore can be completely reduced before it 
reaches a zone of temperature as high as 1000°C., solution loss will be 
nearly, if not quite, eliminated. The same consideration, of course, 
applies to calcination of limestone with formation of CO 2 . 

Since the oxides of manganese and silicon are known to be reduced to 
metal by carbon or carbon monoxide only at temperatures considerably 
above 1000® C., there is no obvious means of eliminating or even sub- 
stantially decreasing solution loss in the production of low-iron content 
ferroalloys such as ferromanganese, though in such cases other advantages 
from pressure operation are indicated. 

That solution loss is a very real problem in the production of pig iron, 
and not merely a subject for academic discussion, has been proved by the 
researches of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and others. It has been estab- 
lished^”® that in normal American blast-furnace practice solution loss 
averages on the order of 300 to 400 lb. of coke per ton of pig iron, or from 
15 to 25 per cent of the carbon fed. Moreover, since the solution-loss 
reactions are strongly endothermic, it is clear that additional coke is 
required to be burned at the tuyeres to supply the heat thus absorbed. 
It follows that solution loss very seriously affects blast-furnace operation 
and economy, and that it has the effect of forcing the blast furnace to 
operate as a gas producer to an extent far beyond the immediate require- 
ments for pig-iron smelting. 

It is, of course, true that the increased consumption of coke, because 
of the indirect as well as the direct effects of solution loss, is reflected in 
larger volume and increased heat value of top gases per ton of pig iron. 
For this reason, solution loss is not as serious a matter as coke-consump- 
tion figures alone would indicate, and it is even argued by some that large 
solution loss is actually desirable. Superficially, this point of view may 
seem reasonable, for, as Rich has pointed out,® blast furnaces are normally 
overblown, thereby increasing solution loss, for the very good reason that 
within limits the saving in fixed charges due to increased production, plus 
the value of top gas, more than offsets the increased cost of coke per ton 
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of product. But the blast furnace 'wdth its appurtenances is a very- 
expensive apparatus, and there are cheaper sources of heat than low-grade 
fuel gas produced by burning coke in a blast furnace with compressed air. 
It follows that a blast furnace should be operated not vdth a view to 
producing large quantities of fuel gas, but to smelting good quality pig 
iron with maximum over-all economy, making up any resultant deficiency 
in by-product fuel gas by means of cheap solid or gaseous fuel. 

Recent advances in blast-furnace technique are, in fact, directed to 
this end, for improved distribution of stock, better sizing of raw materials, 
increased porosity of ore and the like, all lead to improved gas-solid con- 
tact, which hastens reduction of ore in the shaft and thus decreases solu- 
tion loss,^“® and decreases the fuel value of the top gases. It has 
become evident, however, that while the improvements that can be 
achieved by such methods are important, they are not sujEciently far- 
reaching in character to pro\dde a fundamental answer to the problem of 
solution loss. For if furnace operation is improved and solution loss is 
decreased to a small extent by such methods, it is then usually economical 
to increase the blast rate and solution loss, striking a new balance of over- 
all economy between fixed charges, coke consumption, and value of top 
gases, at a somewhat higher production level. 

Alternatively, as Rich has shown, ^ solution loss can be decreased to 
some extent by slow blowing, but this expedient would appear to be eco- 
nomical only in times of relatively small demand for pig iron. 

It seems clear that fundamental research directed toward a change in 
blast-furnace technique so drastic in character that the harmful effects of 
solution loss may be overcome to a substantial degree with little or no 
sacrifice in furnace production, and preferably coincident with an increase 
in production, might be productive of important results. For reasons 
that wiU now be discussed, it appears that pressure operation -will provide 
a fertile field for such research, and for obtaining other important advan- 
tages in pig-iron smelting. 

Chemical Effects of Pressure 

Fundamentally, the present suggestion of pressure operation is based 
upon the theory that if under a given set of conditions the over-all pres- 
sure of the gases within a blast furnace is substantially increased by 
artificially increasing the top pressure, iron ore should be reduced more 
rapidly in the furnace stack, and a given degree of reduction should, 
therefore, be reached at a higher level of the furnace than in normal 
operation. On the basis of this theory, then, in accordance with conclu- 
sions reached by Johnson and by Joseph, as previously set forth, such a 
change in furnace operation should result in decreased solution loss. 

That pressure does increase the rate of reduction of iron ore by carbon 
monoxide (and hydrogen) is confirmed by the recently published results 
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of Diepschlag.^® In connection with studies relating to the production 
of sponge iron, this investigator exposed small samples of finely ground 
hard hematite to a stream of carbon monoxide at test temperatures of 
400®, 600° and 800° C., and at test pressures of 1, 3, 5, 7 atmospheres 
absolute for each temperature. While Diepschlag’s data, as he himself 
pointed out, cannot be translated directly from laboratory results into 
terms of commercial operation, it is reasonable to conclude from the data 
obtained that, other things being equal, the rate of reduction of iron ore 
by carbon monoxide is increased at least in proportion to the absolute 
partial pressure of carbon monoxide (or hydrogen) with which the ore 
is in contact. 

In the blast furnace, however, there are other vital factors to be con- 
sidered. If pressure increases the rate of reduction of iron ore by reason 
of increased molecular concentration of carbon monoxide, it is to be 
expected that pressure will likewise increase the rate of reaction between 
carbon dioxide and carbon; i.e., that the solution-loss reaction rate will 
also be increased. It has even been suggested that because of this effect 
increased over-all pressure on the blast furnace might conceivably increase . 
the solution loss instead of decreasing it. 

Possibly the best way to reach an intelligent conclusion as to what 
may be expected is to take a specific example of normal furnace operation 
and examine the immediate result of increasing the top pressure on the 
furnace, thus increasing the over-all gas pressure, without any change in 
other conditions. Obviously, one such immediate effect is an increase 
in the rate of reduction of iron ore in the upper portion of the shaft. The 
inevitable result is that less oxygen will reach lower zones of the furnace 
in the form of iron oxide and less CO 2 will be formed deep in the furnace. 
On the other hand, in the lower levels of the furnace — ^in the bosh and 
lower portion of the stack — ^where the ratio CO : CO 2 is normally lower 
than the equilibrium ratio in contact with carbon, a larger proportion of 
the CO 2 formed .will react with carbon to form CO. Considered as an 
isolated reaction, this indicates increased solution loss, but it must be 
remembered that, to the extent that this reaction is increased, the reducing 
power of the gases in the upper portion of the stack is likewise increased, 
which in turn increases the rate of reduction of the ore, and thereby further 
decreases the amount of CO 2 in the lower portion of the stack. It seems 
clear, then, that, regardless of the relative importance of the changes in 
various reaction rates, the net effect of increased pressure must be to 
reduce iron ore higher in the stack and to decrease solution loss by 
decreasing the quantity of CO 2 formed in high-temperature zones of the 
furnace. Obviously, then, for a given increase in pressure, a new chemical 
balance will be reached within the furnace, leading to decreased solution 
loss, smaller volume and leaner quality of top gas, and less coke required 
per ton of pig iron. 
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The discussion thus far has been limited to the effect of pressure upon 
reaction rates, but it is important to note that pressure also strongly 
affects the equilibrium of the solution-loss reaction 

CO2 + C == 2CO. 

Increased pressure, other conditions being equal, ob\dously shifts equi- 
librium of this reaction toward the left, and as it is a fundamental princi- 
ple of chemistry that the rate of a chemical reaction decreases as 
equilibrium is approached, it follows that pressure has the effect of inhibit- 
ing the solution-loss reaction. For this reason, and having in mind 
Diepschlag’s results, it is a fair conclusion that increased pressure will 
increase the average rate of reduction of iron ore in greater proportion than 
it will increase the average rate of the solution-loss reaction. 

Furthermore, there are other theoretical factors pointing in the same 
direction. If iron ore is reduced at higher furnace levels, it follows that, 
on average, because of its shorter path to the top of the furnace, the effec- 
tive exposure of CO2 in contact with coke is not increased in direct pro- 
portion to the increase in pressure. Moreover, if temperatures at various 
levels of the furnace are assumed to be substantially the same as in normal 
operation, CO2 on average will be produced in lower temperature zones, 
and the average rate of the solution-loss reaction will be less, not only 
because of the direct effect of temperature upon the rate of reaction but 
because lower temperature shifts the equilibrium of the solution-loss reac- 
tion very strongly in the direction of increased stability of CO2. 

The weight of argument thus appears to be conclusive, that increased 
over-all gas pressure will exert a strong effect in the direction of lower 
solution loss. The precise magnitude of this effect cannot be predicted 
because of many indeterminate factors, and will certainly vary with 
operatiug conditions; it is, therefore, quantitatively determinable only 
by actual trial under operating conditions. Theoretically, it is possible, 
by using sufficiently high pressure, to eliminate solution loss entirely; but 
because of the resultant decreased ratio of CO :C02 in the top gases, and 
consequent loss in reducing power and fuel value of the gas, it appears 
that unless some method of gas enrichment is used a compromise is desira- 
ble between operating pressure, over-all fuel economy, and other factors 
to be considered later, which will show maximum over-aU economy with 
some solution loss. 


Physical Effects of Pressure 

Since the physical effects of pressure are readily understood, for the 
sake of brevity they wiU be dismissed with scant discussion. 

Assuming that solution loss is decreased by pressure operation, it is 
obvious that, for a given rate of production, the blast rate will be less. 
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As experience with slow blowing has proved,® this means less channeling, 
less dusting, less pressure drop, and better gas-solid contact. 

But pressure also produces favorable effects in its own right. Furnas 
has shown^^ that the pressure drop of gases flowing through a bed of 
broken solids varies, for a given mass Velocity, inversely as the over-all 
pressure. From Furnas^ formula for the floating of solid particles in a 
stream of gas, it can be shown that the tendency to dusting, other things 
being equal, appears to vary roughly inversely as the over-all pressure. 
Since channeling and dusting are closely interrelated, and the tendency 
to each is decreased by decreasing the pressure drop, it is evident that 
increased over-all pressure must have a strong favorable effect upon both 
of these important factors of blast-furnace operation. The decrease 
in channeling is also bound to improve the gas-solid contact, and 
thus, on the average, ensure better heat transfer from gas to solid^® 
and increase the probability of proper reduction of the ore high in 
the stack. 

Thus, the physical effects of pressure operation are precisely those 
advantages toward which recent improvements in raw-materials sizing, 
distribution of stock, and the like, are directed. In short, pressure oper- 
ation supplements perfectly other means for improving blast-furnace 
operation, and is not at all antagonistic to them, but it permits going 
much farther in this direction than expedients thus far proposed or used. 

Thermal Effects of Pressure 

Because of the large thermal effect of the solution-loss reaction, it is 
evident that any considerable decrease in solution loss must result in an 
important change in the internal thermal balance of the blast furnace. 
It is well known that in normal operation solution loss occurs principally 
in the bosh of the furnace, a zone of which the primary function is to 
complete the heating of the charge and to melt metallic and nonmetallic 
materials to form pig iron and slag. Clearly, the absorption of large 
quantities of heat in the bosh by the solution-loss reaction operates to 
hold down the temperature of the gases, and thus to prevent the bosh zone 
from properly carrying out its primary function. 

Detailed study of the chemical and thermal balance of a typical blast 
furnace — e.g., the 700-ton furnace studied by the U. S. Bureau of Mines^® 
— vindicates that solution loss is in fact probably the root cause of the 
shortage of high-temperature hearth heat^' discussed by Johnston and 
others as a serious limitation on blast-furnace capacity and efficiency. 
In the particular case alluded to, solution loss apparently accounted for 
about 326 lb. of coke, or 17.3 per cent of the total carbon fed in the 
charge. It has been calculated that if in this instance iron ore had been 
completely reduced before it reached the bosh, and 1050 lb. of carbon had 
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been burned at the tuyeres, instead of 1250 lb., other conditions being 
substantially the same, a very large surplus of heat would have been 
available in the hearth and bosh, with the result that the temperature of 
the gases at the top of the bosh would have been on the order of 1250° C., 
instead of 940° C. as reported. This increase in effective temperature in 
the bosh may be taken advantage of to melt the charge to metal and slag 
on the average much higher in the bosh than in normal operation, which 
offers obvious possibilities in improved ’control of desulphurization and 
quality of pig iron. It also permits increased furnace capacity without 
encountering the condition known as the shortage of high-temperature 
hearth heat. 

Finally, since it will not usually be desirable to have such a high gas 
temperature at the top of the bosh, decreased solution loss should permit 
the use of lower blast temperature, which has the twofold effect of con- 
serving fuel gas for other purposes, and increasing the reducing power of 
the furnace gases by burning more coke at the tuyeres, though other 
methods of gas enrichment might be used. In a sense, lowering the blast 
temperature is equivalent to operating the blast furnace as a gas producer, 
but only to the extent that such practice is justified by conditions within 
the furnace, and as has been said, only actual trial in a commercial furnace 
can determine the optimum balance among economic factors and oper- 
ating conditions involved. 

It seems clear that pressure operation, through its effect upon solution 
loss, may be expected to cause a drastic change in the thermal balance of 
the blast furnace, which should permit wider control of pig-iron quality, 
decreased blast temperature, and increased production from a furnace 
of given size without encountering a shortage of high-temperature 
hearth heat. 

Effect of Pressure Operation upon Capacity and Fixed Charges 

It must be evident that if solution loss can be substantially decreased 
by pressure operation, the ratio of ore to coke in the charge — the burden 
— ^wiU be correspondingly increased; and if the rate of combustion of 
coke at the tuyeres is maintained constant, i.e., constant blast rate, it 
is clear that furnace capacity will be increased. Furthermore, increased 
burden also increases the effective exposure of ore, on the average, to the 
action of reducing gases, for at a given instant there is more ore in the 
furnace. This is another factor that acts in favor of pressure operation as 
a means of reducing solution loss, for it increases the spread between the 
direct effect of pressure upon the rate of the solution-loss reaction, and 
its effect upon the rate of reduction of ore. For these and other reasons, 
the effect of pressure upon furnace capacity may be expected to be greater 
than the ratio of increase in pressure used. 
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As has already been pointed out, the saving in coke due to decreased 
solution loss may be converted in whole or in part into increased furnace 
capacity, but because of the favorable physical effects of pressure, such 
as decreased channeling, dusting, and pressure drop, and improved gas- 
solid contact, it would seem logical to increase the pressure to such a point 
that production may be increased to a desired extent, without sacrificing 
much if any of the possible decrease in coke consumption. From 
theoretical considerations, it would appear to be possible concurrently to 
practically eliminate solution loss and double the capacity of a furnace 
of given size, without requiring prohibitively high pressure. This point 
is stressed because increased furnace capacity is frequently of greater 
economic importance than savings in coke, after crediting the value of 
the top gases, and unless some such point of view is adopted, there will 
probably be a tendency to use pressure operation merely for the purpose 
of increasing furnace capacity, thus failing to make full use of the possible 
advantages of this method of operation. 

General Considerations 

Within the limits of the present paper it is not feasible to discuss in 
adequate detail, or even to mention, all of the factors involved in the 
comparative merits of pressure operation. All that can be hoped for is to 
stimulate discussion of the subject, leaving for later consideration and 
research problems that arise. For example, the exact amount of pressure 
required to bring about a given result under given conditions, the effect of 
pressure upon decomposition of CO in the upper part of the stack, the 
amount of blast power required, the amount of power that can be eco- 
nomically recovered by expanding the top gases, and the over-all eco- 
nomics of pressure operation, must be left largely for future investigation. 
Perhaps it suflSces to say here that such factors have been studied so 
far as is possible without adequate data. It appears that very sub- 
stantial benefits may be obtained by using top pressure on the order of 
from 10 to 30 lb. gauge, and that considerably higher top pressures may 
ultimately be found to be desirable; that pressures required need not 
seriously affect decomposition of CO; that additional blast power required 
may in most cases be recovered by expanding the top gases; that furnace 
production may be very substantially increased and probably eventually 
doubled by pressure operation; and that combined over-all fuel economy 
and savings in fixed charges due to increased capacity may ultimately be 
expected to substantially exceed one dollar per ton of pig iron produced. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that pressure operation offers a virgin 
field for development of blast-furnace design and operating technique, 
which shows promise of a handsome reward for the expense and effort 
that must be expended if substantial results are to be achieved. 
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DISCUSSION 

{George B. Waterhouse presiding.) 

J. Johnston,* Kearny, N. J. — I had the advantage of discussing Mr. Avery ^s 
ideas with him recently, and agree that an increase of pressure will tend to increase the 
rate of reduction. But I find difficulty in believing that the net effect would be as 
large as Mr. Avery expects it would be, in a furnace with a low coke rate, which there- 
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fore is operating under conditions approaching those corresponding to equilibrium. 
For the rate of reduction depends upon how far the CO: CO 2 ratio, in the gas layers in 
immediate contact with the ore particles, differs from the value of this ratio in equilib- 
rium with iron and iron oxide at the particular temperature; and if this ratio is in 
fact already close to the equilibrium value (which is unaffected by change in total gas 
pressure), the effect of increased pressure would be relatively small. The precise 
gain in rate and in economy could be ascertained only by extended trial in a furnace, 
preferably one now operating at a low coke rate. 

K. P. Heuer,* Philadelphia, Pa. — The activity of oxygen in the hearth of the 
furnace is dependent upon the partial pressure of CO prevailing in the hearth. Con- 
sider the reaction 


where 


— aF 0 ~ jKT In 


C + HO 2 - CO 
^co 


Ac * 


aFo = Free energy change 
R = Gas constant 
T = Temperature (absolute scale) 
Aco = Activity of CO 
Ac = Activity of C 
A 02 * Activity of oxygen 
In = Logarithm to base e 


For simplification Ac can be made unity, Aoo will approximate the partial pressure of 
CO, whereupon at a given temperature 



Pco = pressure of CO 
K — constant 


Thus, as the pressure of CO in the hearth rises the square root of the oxygen activity 
rises proportionally. 

In the furnace hearth numerous reactions take place which are influenced at 
equilibrium by the oxygen activity: 

MnO Mn -|- KO 2 
SiOa Si -f O 2 
CaO + MS 2 — CaS -b KO 2 

A rise in the oxygen activity would shift the equilibrium of these reactions to the left. 
Thus the reduction of MnO, Si02 and the removal of sulphur from the iron would be 
affected. For a change in operating conditions that would double the pressure of CO 
in the hearth without changing the slag composition, the equilibrium would be changed 
to yield in the resultant iron one-half as much manganese, one-fourth as much silicon 
and twice as much sulphur as formerly obtained. 

T, L. Joseph, t Minneapolis, Minn. — ^At 800° to 1000° C., CO 2 oxidizes Cto CO 
(CO 2 + 200.). Higher pressures inhibit this reaction or shift the equilibrium to the 
left. In other words, an increase in pressure inhibits solution loss but promotes carbon 
deposition. What will happen if carbon is deposited on the exterior of fine Mesabi 
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ore particles, or in the space between the lumps where room is needed for the gas to 
pass? In other words, will mechanical difficulties arise? The original work in Ger- 
many showed that higher pressures increased carbon deposition. If carbon deposition 
increases with higher pressures, gas flow will be restricted because only about 8 to 10 
per cent of the volume in the furnace is effective as space for movement of the gas. 
There is considerable interstitial space in the charge through which the gas does not 
move freely. If carbon deposition is increased it might have a detrimental effect. 

In Europe they seem to think that carbon deposition is desirable, and with coarse 
ores that might be true. If the problem is to reduce the center of a coarse lump, 
carbon deposition in the center of that piece might be desirable. But with the Mesabi 
ores the problem is to get the gas to the surface of the ore. The particles are small, 
and require little time to reduce. Most of the ore particles are smaller than K inch. 

This whole problem is, however, extremely interesting, and I thoroughly agree that 
it would be a flne thing to test on a commercial scale. Pressure operation appears to 
have possibilities, but the only way we can determine its practicability is to actually 
try it out. 

J. M. Aveet. — Professor Joseph has raised an interesting point, and one to which 
I have given considerable thought. 

Repl 3 dng first to Dr. Johnston, what I hope can be accomplished with pressure 
operation is to force the reduction of iron ore to take place in such low-temperature 
zones, i.e., higher levels in the furnace, that solution loss can be greatly decreased and 
in many cases practically eliminated. Dr. Austin’s assumptions* differ from actual 
furnace operation in a very important respect. In the furnace we do not have a closed 
system where FeO and other oxides of iron ore are maintained at a constant assumed 
temperature, but rather a counter-current flow of both gases and ore, so that in actual 
fact, and as revealed by a number of analyses of ores taken out of the furnace at 
various levels, considerable iron is reduced to the metallic state fairly high in the fur- 
nace. Consequently, these calculated equilibria may check pretty well with a good 
many furnaces blown at as high a blast rate as furnaces are now blown and, therefore, 
Dr. Austin’s assumptions may seem to be correct. Nevertheless, I am quite certain 
that the assumptions wiU not hold good under pressure operation where reduction can 
be driven to higher levels in the furnace and consequently, lower temperature zones, 
with the result that a higher ratio of CO 2 over CO, or a lower ratio of CO 2 over CO, 
becomes possible at equilibrium. 

It may thus be feasible to go from CO over CO 2 in the ratio of 2 or 3 to 1 down to 
less than 2:1; as for example, down to 1.4, which is the lowest value I have seen 
reported, or even down to 1:1. This may be possible; at least it is not impossible, 
depending upon the temperature conditions. The change in concentration of CO over 
CO 2 , i.e., the lower ratio of CO over CO 2 , is the result of the reduction being completed 
at lower temperatures, to drive this reaction in the direction to prevent carbon deposi- 
tion, which I think is the answer to Professor Joseph’s question. 

There is only one way to find out what the relative importance of these various 
factors would be in an actual blast furnace, and that is to try pressure operation. It is 
certainly true that the more effectively the carbon monoxide is used in the lower zones 
of the furnace, the less strongly wiU this deposition of carbon tend to occur, other 
conditions being equal. 

I have calculated the amount of carbon deposition on a number of furnaces. 
Apparently it is seldom extreme. As everyone knows, it occurs only near the top 
of the furnace where the temperature is low. I am not much afraid of that in pressure 
reduction, for the reasons stated, and, as Professor Joseph has said, from the stand- 


* See page 74, this volume. 
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point of heat conservation in the furnace, and the effective use of CO, that reaction is 
desirable. The only hmiting factor would be the plugging up of the interstices of the 
charge with carbon, or the plugging up of the ore itself with carbon to prevent the gas 
from permeating it. 

Referring to Mr. Heuer’s remarks on desulphurization: I am certain that if the 
absorption of heat in the bosh of the furnace by the solution-loss reaction can be 
substantially decreased, the net result will be a raising in the level of the melting zone. 
That means that the metal and the slag will have an opportunity to trickle down 
through a deeper bed of coke than with furnaces blown hard enough to have a high 
solution loss. I would assume that such a change would have a decidedly favorable 
effect on desulphurization. It would also tend to increase the silica and carbon, and 
between those two factors we would have to determine the best blast temperature 
and, if the gas enrichment is used, at what temperature the enriching gas should be 
introduced, and the amount of such gas, and so forth. 

I believe pressure operation offers a means of exercising far more control over the 
furnace than has ever before been possible. It will permit control over both tem- 
peratures and reducing conditions in the different zones of the furnace. You may 
say that pressure operation is too complicated, but if it means a substantial saving 
in the cost of producing pig iron, I do not think anything is too complicated. We will 
have to come to it. 

E. W. Davis,* Minneapolis, Minn. — I imderstand that this has never been tried 
out on a blast furnace. 

G. B. Waterhouse, t Cambridge, Mass. — Not yet. Not so high as Mr. Avery 
has in mmd. 

E. W. Davis. — And the idea seems to be that if it is tried out, it should be tried 
out on a bad furnace. 

G. B. Waterhouse. — That was just a suggestion of Dr. Johnston^s, I think. 

C. Hart, Media, Pa. — I want to speak of carbon deposition. I started in the iron 
business about the same time the Mesabi ore first came down. We had a great deal 
of trouble with the building of scaffolds and slipping of the furnace, and we attributed 
it to carbon deposition. I think that would be the result from a practical standpoint, 
if the carbon deposition became very pronounced. 

J. M. Avery (written discussion). — Subsequent to the New York meeting, the 
underlying theory of several aspects of pressure operation was presented in an informal 
discussion at the Buffalo meeting, in April. This discussion went into much more 
detail than was possible or seemed advisable in the original paper, and it was supported 
by several lantern sHdes. As a result of this meeting, the theory of pressure operation 
seems now to be generally accepted, but on the other hand, as Dr. Johnston suggested, 
the actual comparative merits of pressure operation can probably be determined only 
by actual trial. 

One question that has been raised frequently is this: If Dr. Austin’s theory of coke 
efficiency is correct, and 1600 lb. per ton of pig-iron capacity approximates chemical 
equilibrium, how is it possible for pressure operation to bring about a drastic decrease 
in coke consumption? The answer to this question is in part given on page 113. It 
is perhaps only necessary to remark here that coke consumption as low as 1400 lb. has 
been reported in actual commercial practice. As a matter of fact, Dr. Austin himself 
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remarked that coke consumption as low as 1460 lb. had been reported, but at the 
expense of pig-iron capacity. It seems clear that Dr. Austin has set up a bogey 
relating to the normal operation of furnaces, which, as shown in my paper, means that 
it relates to furnaces that from the standpoint of coke efficiency may be regarded as 
definitely overblown. That this is so is confirmed by experience with slow blowing, as 
reported by F. M. Eich and others, and also by the recorded low consumption of coke 
obtained in various instances. Because of its effect upon solution loss and the pro- 
found resulting change in thermal balance within the blast furnace, pressure operation 
should provide a means for maintaining or even increasing production corresponding 
to the overblown condition, while at the same time it should be possible to attain coke 
efficiencies corresponding to consumption at least as low as 1400 lb. per ton of pig iron. 



Benefits from the Use of High-iron Concentrates in a Blast 

Furnace 

By C. E. Agnew* 

(New- York Meeting, February, 1938) 

The Eastern district, composed of New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with its native ores, was the cradle of the iron industry of the 
United States. The district attained and held the leadership in produc- 
tion of pig iron for over 100 years, from pre-Re volutionary days to 
approximately 1875. The first shipment of Lake hematite ore was made 
in 1853. It was a small shipment, transported by a sailing vessel and a 
canal barge, but it was the beginning of the end of the supremacy of the 
Eastern district, although at that time the ore was supposed to be too 
rich to be successfully smelted with the block coal then in use at 
western furnaces. 

The iron made from the first shipment of Lake ore was worked into 
nails by the Sharon Iron Co., at Sharon, Pa. 

The writer’s great-grandfather, David Agnew, and his brother, JohnP. 
Agnew, owners and operators of the Sharpsville furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., 
worked the shipment through a furnace. Because of this, the writer 
feels some satisfaction in having been one of a group that solved the 
problem of making profitable an operation using Eastern district 
ores exclusively. 

With the development of Lake mines, and the production and use of 
coke, the Middle West district gradually assumed the position of leader- 
ship in production; because, even though the ores were transported 1000 
miles by water and rail, its cost figure on pig iron was better than that 
of the eastern producer whose furnace was next to his mine. Such a cost 
figure was possible because the ore was naturally rich in iron and reduced 
easily. It was possible to carry a heavy burden on the furnace, which 
resulted in large tonnage and low coke per ton of iron. 

This paper is in no sense a technical one. The purpose is to show 
that with the proper physical preparation of the Eastern magnetites they 
will reduce as easily as the Lake hematites, and because of the high iron 
concentration give the Eastern producer just as much advantage as 
formerly he was at a disadvantage in comparison with the Middle 
West producer. 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Jan. 20, 1938. Issued as T.P. 
956 in Metals Technology, August, 1938. 

* Blast Furnace Superintendent, Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
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Indirect and Direct Reduction 

In the blast furnace there is indirect and direct reduction of the iron 
oxide of the ore. The indirect reduction is the action of the gas on the 
ore as the gas passes up through the stock column. The direct reduction 
is the final reduction, which takes place at the tuyere zone. Obviously, 
the greater the percentage of reduction that can be obtained indirectly, 
the less there will be to do directly; and the less there is to do directly, the 
greater the possible ore burden — ^with resulting economies. 

It is indirect reduction that for so many years has made the Middle 
West hematite operation profitable and the Eastern magnetite opera- 
tion unprofitable. The ease with which an ore lends itself to indirect 
reduction is due more to a physical property than to a chemical one — 
and that property is fineness. N. J. Klarding,^ in a paper read before a 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, which is described as “the 
result of an investigation carried out in an apparatus of special design,^’ 
deals with the formation of the various combinations of Fe and CO. 
The paragraph of greatest interest to our subject is: “The differences in 
the heats of formation of various iron oxides are insignificant so far as 
the reduction is concerned; the C0:C02 ratio in the gas phase over the 
oxide, however, is of the greatest importance.’’ The more intimate the 
contact between the ore and the gas, the greater will be the percentage of 
indirect reduction and the lower will be the ratio of C0:C02. 

The Lake hematites naturally are soft and earthy in their physical 
structure, therefore they cannot avoid the contact with the furnace gases 
so long as the stock distribution is even, as it should be. The voids 
between the particles of ore are so small the gas must spread out and 
consequently come into intimate contact with the ore. Fines are objec- 
tionable only when they become excessive and cause pressure troubles, 
with the resulting hanging, shpping and flue-dust losses. 

Compare this with any Eastern magnetite in its natural state as 
formerly charged into the furnace. The ore is hard and refractory. A 
stock column would be open, with large voids between the ore particles, 
which would permit the gas to pass through the stock column so rapidly 
that it could not remain in contact with the ore long enough to have 
any more than a slight reducing action. 

The ratio of surface to mass in the natural hematite is very great, 
while the ratio of surface to mass in the natural magnetite is very small. 

Until recently, Eastern magnetites have been benefited by medium 
concentration and sintering. This made their use possible but still not 
particularly profitable when compared with Lake hematites. Various 


^ N. J. Klarding: Behavior of Iron Ore during Reduction. Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant (Dec, 1937). 
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percentages of this sinter were used on furnaces together with Lake or 
foreign hematites. In most tests, fine hematites were sintered with the 
magnetites. However, beneficiation of magnetites in the East is now 
carried to a much higher grade, and extremely high-iron sinter with low 
silica content has entirely reversed the situation. 

Practice at Scrub Oaks and Washington Mine 

In 1930 the Alan Wood Steel Co. acquired the Scrub Oaks and Wash- 
ington mines, with the expectation of eliminating the Lake and foreign 
hematites. After many difiSculties, this end was attained. 

Scrub Oaks ore naturally runs about 30 per cent Fe and 45 to 55 per 
cent Si02. The first operation of Scrub Oaks mine under Alan Wood 
management gave a concentrate of 12 per cent Si02 and 59 per cent Fe. 
The sinter made from this concentrate was extremely hard and refractory. 
Even the sintering of the ore was diflOicult, it being necessary to cut the 
speed of the sintering machine 50 per cent from the speed normally 
carried with the hematite-magnetite mixture. 

The furnace worked on subnormal pressure, usually about 10 lb., 
and with a very high top heat, usually about 700° to 800°. A great deal 
of trouble was experienced with fume in the gas, at times to such an extent 
that it was necessary to shut down the furnace and clean the gas burners 
on the stoves and boilers. The coke per ton of iron was prohibitive; 
basic, approximately 1900 to 2000, and foundry, 2400 to 2500 lb. per ton 
of iron. 

From the existing conditions it was recognized that indirect reduction 
was not taking place, leaving all the reduction for the high temperature 
of the furnace bosh. Daily spot gas samples showed a CO;C02 ratio 
between 4:1 and 5:1. Various expedients were used in an effort to tighten 
up the stock column and by so doing force the gas and sinter into contact. 

One method was to charge small coke. For a time, 35 per cent of 
range coke (sized plus in. and minus % in.), from the domestic coke- 
screening station, was charged. The results were beneficial but not a 
satisfactory solution. 

In an effort to make a more friable sinter, limestone grit was added 
to the sinter mix. The results were not satisfactory because of the diffi- 
culty in controlling the lime percentage due to the build-up of lime in the 
return fines. 

The best results were obtained by screening the sinter to three sizes, 
minus 1 in., plus 1 in. and minus 2 in., and plus 2 in., then fillin g in layers 
of fine, medium and lump. The results obtained were phenomenal in 
the reduction of coke per ton of iron as well as general furnace operation, 
but still they were not what is today considered good furnace practice. 

The formation of silicates of iron in the sintering process was sus- 
pected, as silicates of iron are reduced by CO with difficulty, if at all. 
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Chemical analysis told nothing, but microscopic analysis showed that 
silicates of iron were formed in sintering, chiefly in the form of fayalite 
(Fe 2 Si 04 ). Under the microscope the percentage of silicates can be 
determined and, more important still, the manner of their formation. 
Under the microscope the crystal of iron ore could be seen surrounded by 
a coating of fused silicate, which prevented the furnace gas from com- 
ing in contact with the iron ore and so greatly interfered with 
indirect reduction. 

Obviously, the thing to do was to eliminate the silicate, which could 
only be done by materially reducing the amount of silica in the ore. 
Scrub Oaks concentrates now analyze approximately 4.5 per cent Si02 
and 67.5 per cent Fe. The sinter from this concentrate is quite friable, as 
against the extremely hard sinter of the higher silica concentrate. 

This new concentrate and sinter has been in use two years, with 
gratifying results. One furnace, newly lined, has produced basic for the 
past year on an average of 1479 lb. of coke per ton of iron, with a best 
month of 1379 lb. per ton of iron. This includes the blow-in month. 
For the year an average of 93 lb. of flue dust per ton of iron has been 
produced, with a best month of 40 lb. Another furnace, even though in 
the fifth year of the lining, produced basic on 1500 lb. and 3 per cent 
silicon iron on approximately 2000 lb. of coke per ton of iron. 

The furnace burden is normally 80 to 85 per cent sinter, the remainder 
being miscellaneous materials such as roll scale, heating cinder, open- 
hearth slag, etc. For a time, 95 per cent of sinter was used. 

Furnace pressures are normal; top heat 350° to 400°. No water is 
used on the stock. The CO:C02 ratio runs 2:1 to 2.1:1. 

Recently a gradually increasing percentage of raw concentrate has 
been used. At present 20 per cent of raw Scrub Oaks concentrate (which 
passes an 8-mesh sieve) is being charged. With this high percentage of 
fines in the mix, some higher pressures have resulted and it has been 
necessary at times to check the furnace, but this is not surprising with the 
heavy total burden ratio of 3.15:1 to 3.25:1. Pressure is the only thing 
that will stop the use of a greater quantity of raw concentrate. 

Conclusions 

These facts have been given to show the importance of having a 
material that will lend itself to the indirect reduction of the furnace 
gases. From this experience the important new thing learned was of 
the formation of silicates in sintering Eastern magnetites and the advanced 
application of microscopic evaluation. For this application we are 
indebted to Mr. V. H. Lawrence, metallurgical engineer with the Alan 
Wood Steel Company. 

It does not follow that all siliceous ores would form fayalite if sintered. 
Fayalite forms at a temperature of 2350° to 2800°, depending on con- 
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tamination, and any ore that sinters at a temperature lower than that 
would not form fayalite. Of the several magnetites sintered by Alan 
Wood Steel Co. during the past 10 years, the siliceous Scrub Oaks con- 
centrates was by far the hardest to sinter, because of the fayalite forma- 
tion. With the lessening of the silica content the same ore made a friable 
sinter. A high-iron, low-silica concentrate gives: 

1. A material that reduces as easily as a Lake hematite, and for the 
same reason; because it has a large ratio of surface to mass. 

2. A material that sinters easily. The sintering itself has nothing 
to do with the reduction, being simply a means of preparing a fine 
material for furnace use. 

3. A material that contains a small percentage of gangue, thus giving 
the operator a better control of slag volume. Any necessary silica can 
be added to the furnace mix in the form of silica rock, which is a by-product 
of the mine. 

4. A material, either raw or sintered, that will not absorb moisture. 
All moisture is surface only, seldom over 2.5 per cent in the sinter and 
5 per cent in the concentrate. The first action under the furnace bell 
is to drive off moisture from the stock, and the less there is to drive off 
the sooner the ore can absorb the necessary heat to bring it to the tem- 
perature where the CO in the gas can start indirect reduction. Compared 
to the 12 to 14 per cent of the average Lake hematite, the high-iron sinter 
and concentrate have the effect of increasing the working volume of the 
furnace. 

5. A material that even in the smallest particle sizes is still granular, 
as against the very flocculent fines of the Lake hematites, which when dry 
tend to make flue dust. 


DISCUSSION* 

{Harrison Soud&r presiding) 

Member. — How is the concentrating accomplished whereby you have reduced 
the silica so materially in your ore? 

R. E. Crockett, f Dover, N. J. — will answer for Mr. Agnew. The Scrub Oak 
ore contams both magnetite and martite. The concentrating was done by wet 
magnetic means and also by graphic means, using the jigging table to recover the 
nonmagnetic units. 

Member. — ^How intimately are the silica and the iron in combination? 

R. E. Crockett. — ^The minus 8 mesh is supposed to make a magnetite of much 
lower concentration, say about 60 per cent. . It is free of martite. That is the first 
stage of crushing. We rough out a magnetic concentrate and separate from it the 


* See also page 69. 
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silica and the martite, which go together. The silica and the martite are not crushed 
further but are concentrated after classification by jigging and tabling. The rough 
magnetic concentrate is then further concentrated. 

A. H. Fosdick,* Bethlehem, Pa. — ^The Bethlehem Steel Co. owns a magnetite 
ore body running 40 to 45 per cent iron, as high as 3 per cent sulphur and 0.2 per cent 
copper. In order to use this ore economically in the blast furnace, it is necessary 
first to grind and concentrate and then sinter the concentrates. By grinding and 
concentrating to a material passing through 10 mesh, the iron content has been raised 
to 58 per cent dry basis, and the sulphur decreased to 0.75 to 1.5 per cent. Bj^ 
further grinding to 65 mesh, the iron content has been brought up to 62 per cent and 
the sulphur reduced to 0.75 to 1.00 per cent. These concentrates form the basis of 
the sinter charge for a Dwight-Lloyd plant, which was put in operation in 1930, 
and for a Greenawalt plant that has been in operation for 20 years. 

In 1933 the Bureau of Mines ran a number of experiments on 13 different sinters 
sent in by as many manufacturers, the results of which were presented in a paper 
by T. L. Joseph.® It was interesting to see that the reducibilitj" rate of those sinters 
was inversely proportional to the combined FeO plus SiOa in the sinter, the one having 
the least amoimt of the combined FeO plus Si02 being the most easily reduced. 

In 1930 our metallurgical department, in conjunction with Professor Turner, 
of Lehigh University, ran a mineralogical and microscopic investigation on 150 
samples of sinter submitted by us. One of the conclusions reached was that in a 
rapidly cooled sinter much magnetite is entrapped within large iron silicate grains, 
thus leaving less surface exposed for reduction in the blast-furnace operation. 

We are operating four furnaces at Bethlehem at the present time on a very reduced 
rate of driving. One of these furnaces has a burden of 100 per cent sinter and the 
other three have 90 per cent. The furnace with 100 per cent sinter has been producing 
iron on 1500 lb. of coke consistently, with a sinter containing only 57 per cent Fe, with 
a fluxing stone running from 4 to 6 per cent SiOi and with coke containing 11.5 per cent 
ash and 1.20 per cent S. 

Such a rare combination at 67 per cent Fe burden, 1 per cent Si02 stone, and coke 
containing 6.75 per cent ash and 0.7 S, is almost ideal. 

Our greatest improvement was a result of the crushing, screening and sizing of 
coke, obtaining a stone running from 4 to 6 per cent Si02 instead of variations from 
6 to 15 per cent, enabling us to run a balanced slag ratio of from 0.95 to 1.00 base to 
acid ratio and higher blast heats. 

A blast furnace is much like the human body; its digestive organs are very easily 
upset. If I had to choose between uniformly bad material and material that is good 
one day and bad the next, I should take the uniformly bad material, because that 
would at least give a basis for balancing the furnace. 

One feature that we as well as Alan Wood have to take into consideration is that of 
transportation. It costs just as much to transport silica and moisture units as to 
transport iron units, which is just one more argument in favor of high-grade raw 
materials when they can be obtained. 

E. Sampson, t Princeton, N. J. — May I ask the mineralogical question as to the 
effect of reduction of silica in the concentrate? Was the silica present in the con- 
centrate as quartz, or as potash feldspar, or both, and was there any relative change 

* Superintendent, Blast Furnaces and Sintering Plant, Bethlehem plant, of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

® T. L. Joseph; Composition, Physical Properties and Deoxidation of Iron Oxide 
Sinters. Blast Furnace and Steel Plant (Mareh-June, 1933). 

t Geologist, Princeton University. 
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in the proportion of the two when they were reduced? Or, to put it another way, 
what effect would the potash feldspar, rather than the quartz, have upon the behavior 
in the furnace? 

R. E. Crockett. — The silica was present mostly in the form of quartz, although 
there were some illuminates present. The ratio of the quartz to the illuminates is 
about 10 to 1 in the crude, and about 10 to 1 in the concentrate. 

E. Sampson. — ^And further concentration did not change that ratio? 

R. E. Crockett. — It seems to me when we reach the critical point, around 68 per 
cent, the silica is being dropped faster than the illuminates. The illuminate is more 
intimately mixed with the iron than the silica is. The ore is acidic. If it occurs in an 
acidic granite, it is hard. 

A. H. Fosdick. — How high a percentage of coke did you have to use in the sinter 
mix? 

C. E. Agnew. — That depends upon the mixture. We run around 6 per cent car- 
bon. But the higher it goes, the more fuel is diffused, so when we are using 20 or 25 
per cent, our carbon will only be about 4 per cent in sintering. 

C. R. Hayward,* Cambridge, Mass. — Those of us who know what happened to 
the lead industry when sintering became common, and those who know what has 
happened since by the making of very much improved sinters, have felt that perhaps 
the iron-ore industry has something to learn from the nonferrous industry, and I think 
we can frankly say that the nonferrous industry has very much to learn from the 
iron industry. 

I should like to see this discussion enlarged a little, to include the whole feature of 
sintering iron-ore fines. Perhaps that is all settled, but it has seemed to me that in 
any blast furnace to get capacity it is necessary to burn plenty of coke. To burn 
plenty of coke you need plenty of air, and to have plenty of air you must have an open 
charge. That certainly leads directly to sintering. 

It has seemed to me that even with the Lake ores there is altogether too much fine 
material put into the furnace. The blast-furnace industry has plenty of flue dust, 
which has been a curse. This flue dust is high in coke, and certainly could furnish a 
substantial part of the fuel for sintering. 

This paper has interested me from several standpoints. First, because they 
sinter at all; secondly, because the author points out that by careful experiment and 
study the sinter has been improved. Obviously, the question of silica and the forma- 
tion of iron silicate is important because the charge must be kept open, and also in a 
condition that will permit the reducing gases to do their work in the shaft. 

I think we have brains enough in the metallurgical industry to sinter fine iron ores, 
whether they are Lake Superior ores or magnetites, so that we can get better conditions 
in the blast furnace. 

I sympathize with Mr. Fosdick in wanting uniformity, even if it is poor, but 
certainly we do not want uniformity with poor charges if we can get them with 
good charges. 

I am merely asking this as a question from my ignorance as a nonferrous metal- 
lurgist. Is there not something in the idea that we shall stop putting fine material 
into the iron blast furnace, and by a happy combination of materials make our charge 
coarse iron ores and sinter? 
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C. E. Agnew. — In my opinion, fines, so long as they do not give pressure and make 
flue dust, which is loss, are not objectionable, because the finer the ore is, the more 
intimate the contact can be with the gas. 

We have been doing more experimenting with the use of raw concentrate. I am 
not going to say now how far we will go, because I do not know. It may be that the 
sinter will be able to stay in suspension in those gases better than the fine ore. 

Since the first of this month, I have had 27 per cent of raw concentrate in the 
burden, but we are on 75 per cent of blast now. If we were on full blast we probably 
could not use that amount of fines. 

I have worked at Middle West furnaces, and I know their problems, I believe 
more attention should be paid to the physical preparation of Lake ores rather than to 
so many engineering features to work the ores as they are. 

C. R. Hayward. — It is true that if the fine ores will stay in suspension and not 
cause slips and flue dust, good reduction will follow, but we never get this combination. 
It seems to me that the iron blast-furnace man has depended more on pressure to get 
gas through, thus making more flue dust, than he has depended on actual volume. 
Pressure and volume are not always synonymous. It is only within recent years that 
this fact has received the attention that it should receive. We want volume, not 
necessarily pressure, and with an open charge of sinter and coarse ores we can get 
volume without excessive pressure, which will cut flue dust and improve oper- 
ating conditions. 

C. E. Agnew. — mentioned in the paper that our fines, even in the finest particle 
sizes, are granular as contrasted with the flocculent fines of the Lake hematites. They 
are the fines that will give more flue dust. 

You mentioned lots of coke and lots of air. It takes a certain amount of heat to 
reduce iron, and a pound of coke will dehver only so many B.t.u. Any additional 
head that can be obtained from the hot blast will save coke. I have given good figures 
here, but if we were driving that furnace I could not get the heat I am getting now. 
I have an 18-ft. furnace blowing 75 per cent capacity, with the result that the air 
passes through the stove slowdy, and I am carrj^ing 1550° on the line, but if I were 
blowing at full blast, I could not carry more than 1350° or 1400° on the line, and that 
would change my figures. That proves the point that heat units are what we are 
interested in; in other words, with the same furnace, if I were to increase the wind, and 
could back it up with heat, I would make the same coke and larger tonnage. 

A. H. Fosdick. — May I try to answer Professor Hayward? I think his thoughts 
are along the right line. Our Lackawanna plant uses Lake ore. It was producing as 
much as 500 lb. of flue dust per ton of pig, which anybody will agree is pretty high. 
The American Ore Reclamation Co. owns the Buffalo sintering plant, adjacent to our 
Lackawanna plant. About seven years ago we joined forces with them in this way; 
We screened out the fines from our beaver ore, which is a Mesabi ore, and put about 
25 to 40 per cent of the beaver fines in the sinter. The Buffalo company was attempt- 
ing to sinter nothing but flue dust. I do not know what Mr. Linney*s reaction is, he 
has done much work along that line and is one of the deans of sintering, but my 
thought is that nobody ever succeeded in sintering flue dust alone. The Buffalo 
sintering plant was transformed into a pajdng proposition, a good sinter was produced, 
the fines were taken out of the Lake ore at Buffalo, the flue-dust losses were cut from 
500 to 80 lb. and the coke rate improved accordingly. 

0. Lee,* Birmingham, Ala. — We all know that many of the iron ores, particularly 
those running from 10 per cent and up in silica, will form some fayahte during the 
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sintering operation. Since we must add limestone as a fluxing agent in the blast 
furnace, what would be the effect upon fayalite formation of adding the limestone 
to the sintering charge? 

C. E. Agnew. — The difficulty is in controlling the lime. We tried that twice, at 
different times. At first it would work pretty well but in the course of time the 
return fines would build up the lime percentage and the irregular feed would result in 
spotty sinter. 

I understand the thought back of your question. One of the purposes of trying the 
lime w-as to try to form a simple silicate before the iron silicate formed, but it did not 
work. But the greatest objection from the furnace man’s viewpoint is that the sinter- 
ing becomes unmanageable. There were a couple of days during which we did not 
put any stone at all into the furnace, just working off the lime sinter. We found above 
5 per cent ; the lime would not fuse into the sinter at all. It was just a physical mixture. 

C. P. Linville,* Bound Brook, N. J. — One interesting point with regard to this 
sintering is that about 200 lb. of the equivalent of coke is used in making the sinter for 
one ton of iron, and the coke is reduced in the furnace, but the coke is still being used 
in preparing the material. However, I suppose that coke screens in the present day 
are considered to be worthless. 

C. E. Agnew. — ^For the carbon of the sinter mix we use anthracite culm. I like 
the culm; I think it mixes a little more intimately. Any carbon that might be in the 
flue dirt is aU carbon, but, to quote Mr. Joseph, that carbon in the flue dirt deteriorates, 
and stock flue dirt loses two-thirds of its efl&ciency. But if used directly, it is all right. 
If you get flue dirt it is an advantage to cut that carbon, because you make a better 
quality of sinter. 

C. P. Linville. — ^That is because the ordinary flue dirt has so much carbon in it 
for the job it has to do. If you only want 5 per cent carbon and there is 8 per cent 
in the flue dirt, it would be well to add something to it. The carbon in the flue dirt, 
of course costs nothing, but my point is that we are making iron in some furnaces for 
1400 lb. of coke, or the carbon in 1400 lb. of coke, but we must remember that we are 
putting 200 lb. more in the sinter in order to make the sinter. 

C. E. Agnew. — ^That carbon is gone when it gets to the furnace; it is burned. That 
would come into the cost of the sinter. It has no effect so far as the reduction of the 
iron in the furnace is concerned. The fact remains that it is necessary to use carbon 
to put the ore into proper condition for use in the furnace. 

Passing to the other point, the reason for not sintering — ^that is, charging as much 
raw concentrate to the furnace as possible, to avoid the sintering cost. The cost is 
approximately ffOji a ton to sinter, and if 20 per cent of raw ore can be added to the 
furnace that much has been saved in sintering cost. 

R. A. LiNi)QiiEN,t East Chicago, 111. — ^It seems to me that this problem of sintering 
ores has got to be worked out as to the economies for each individual plant. I am 
afraid that the impression might be gained here that those of us who work on Lake ores 
and do not sinter them are all out of order. 

Mr. Posdick pointed out that there are certain Lake ores that must be sintered 
whereas other ores work well in the blast furnace without sintering. We had an 
illustration of that. One of the ores we brought down was a form that tended toward 
a limonitic structure. When we put that ore in the furnace burden the flue dust per 
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ton of iron increased in the neighborhood of 300 or 400 lb. over and above normal. 
We installed a sintering plant and sintered that ore, and we were able to use it with 
normal dust loss. Of course, the ideal situation, as Mr. Fosdick pointed out, obtains 
if the sintering plant can be brought down to the furnaces, and then the fines screened 
out and sintered with the flue dust. It is not necessarj^ to add the carbon that is 
required when sintering only ore. 

Mr. Agnew speaks of the low coke rate. Have any carbon balances been worked 
out in regard to the Alan Wood practice to show how much direct and how much 
indirect reduction the furnaces are working on? 

C. E. Agnew. — No, we have not done that. 

R. A. Lindgren. — It might be interesting to trj" it. You might be surprised. 

W. R. Cox,* New York, N. Y. — ^I am reminded bj" Mr. Agnew’s paper of certain 
blast-furnace tests made in 1922-1923, with the furnace burden consisting of a large 
percentage of a high-grade beneficiated product. It w*as not a sinter, but the coke 
consumption was reduced to around 1350 lb. per ton of pig iron produced. The blast 
pressure was reduced from around 14 to 15 lb. to as low as 12J^2 15. The production of 
pig iron per day was increased from around 450 tons to 650 to 700 tons; the hours 
between checks to as high as 54, with many other improved operating conditions. So 
that it would seem there is nothing new under the sun, this has all been done, and it is a 
sign of progress to have the consumers wake up to the fact. 

P. E. HENRTjt Paris, France (written discussion). — The methods resorted to at 
Scrub Oaks do not apply to the lean Lake ores, the valorization of which is the most 
important problem confronting the iron-ore industry of the United States. 

Iron-ore beneficiation research follows entirely different ways in Europe and in the 
States. In the States they try to throw the whole burden of valorizing the lean ores 
on their beneficiation previous to their use in the blast furnace. The ideal would be 
to obtain practically pure iron oxide, well sintered and to make from it a high-quality 
pig iron with a very low coke consumption. In Europe they are gradually coming 
to the opposite point of -vdew. The blast furnace itself is more and more considered 
primarily as a concentrator. Pig iron, whatever its quality, is in fact a very high- 
grade concentrate. The idea is to obtain from the blast furnace any metal at all 
with a high iron recovery at the lowest possible cost, and then to refine this metal in 
order to turn it into either foundry iron or steel of usual specification. The problem 
is to reduce and melt the iron ore with the smallest possible amount of slag at the 
lowest possible temperature. No attention is paid to the amounts of sulphur, phos- 
phorus, silicon, carbon or other impurities. Their elimination belongs to the refining 
part of the process. 

Some rather astonishing results have been obtained lately in this direction. 
Large-scale tests made at Roechling^s have shown conclusively that the south German 
dogger iron ore, containing as mined only 19 per cent iron, can be turned into raw pig 
iron with a coke consumption as low as 1050 kg. (2352 lb.) per 1000 kg. (2205 lb.) of 
raw pig iron. Of course this coke consumption may sound very high to American 
steel people, who aim at a consumption of only 750 kg. (1658 lb.) of coke. (By the 
way I should like to know whether in Agnew^s paper a coke consumption of 1500 lb. 
per ton of iron means per ton of 2000 lb. or per ton of 2240 lb. When shall you do 
away with what Lord Kelvin called a wickedly brain-destroying piece of bondage?) 
But it should be remembered that every kind of beneficiation, even sintering, is 
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dispensed with, and the corresponding saving should be put against the extra 
coke consumption. 

As to the refining of the raw pig iron thus obtained, it is known now that carbonate 
of soda can deal with sulphur at a low cost. Increased attention is also being paid 
to the Ugine-Perrin processes. Perrin has shown that almost any raw metal can be 
brought very quickly to almost any desired composition by putting it in intimate 
contact with a properly chosen liquid slag. 

Of course each trend has its limitations. It has been known for years, long before 
Alan Wood entered the field, that low-grade magnetites can be concentrated and 
sintered at a profit. The Scrub Oaks showing is in no way better than the results 
obtained long ago at Syd Varanger starting from 30 to 32 per cent siliceous magnetite. 
The Syd Varanger briquettes are known in Europe as the very best ore that exists. 
They are 66 to 68 per cent iron and so porous that air can be blown with the mouth 
through them. Iron recovery is well over 90 per cent. But thus far it seems fairly 
well established that previous benefieiation of the ore does not apply economically 
to any other type of iron ore than magnetite. Here is the field of the opposite trend, 
which turns the blast furnace into a concentrator able to deal efficiently with almost 
any rubbish containing some iron. 

R. H. SwEETSER. — The ton of pig iron in Mr. Agnew's paper is 2240 lb. 



Relative Desulphurizing Powers of Blast-fumace Slags, II 

By W. F. Holbrook* 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

In a previous paper ^ a method for the measurement of the compara- 
tive desulphurizing power of slags was described and data were presented 
covering the range of likely slags containing up to 10 per cent MgO. In 
the present work the range is extended to include slags containing up to 
20 per cent MgO, and the effect of temperature on 5 per cent and 15 per 
cent MgO slags over the range 1475° to 1525° C. is included. The method 
used was that described in the pre'vdous paper except that some of the 
temperature measurements were made with a noble-metal thermocouple 
instead of a tungsten-graphite thermocouple. Twelve-gram charges of 
0.8 per cent sulphur-metal and 5-gram charges of slag were subjected to 
heating for 30 min. at a prescribed temperature. The charges were 
analyzed for sulphur content. For purposes of comparison, desulphuriz- 
ing power is defined as the ratio of the percentage of sulphur found in the 
slag to that found in the metal. Six slag and metal charges were made 
coincidentally in 5^-ia. holes in a section of an electrode graphite rod. 
One slag and metal charge was used as a control by means of which 
adjustment in the desulphurization value could be made for small varia- 
tions in temperature and other factors. For convenient presentation of 
the data, the slags are arranged in groups in each of which one of the 
four main slag components is constant. Thus, the 15 per cent MgO 
slags are presented separately from those containing 20 per cent MgO. 

Slags with Magnesium Oxtde Constant 

15 Per cent MgO . — The data on slags containing 15 per cent MgO 
cover a composition range of 24 to 50 per cent Si02> 5 to 27 per cent AI2O3 
and 24 to 53 per cent CaO. Variation in composition has been in steps 
of 2 per cent over much of the area. Because the change in desulphuriza- 
tion power is generally gradual with gradual change in composition, 
certain sections have been covered in steps of 4 per cent and even 
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more. Table 1 shows the desulphurization values obtained using slags 
of the several compositions indicated, and Fig. 1 gives the same data 
graphically. Each curve passes through all points representing slags of 
a given relative desulphurizing power. Actual values found differ occa- 
sionally from the values indicated by the curves on account of experimen- 
tal error, but the slope of the curves as indicated by several experimental 
points is unmistakable. The 15 per cent MgO slags were not found to 
be greatly different in their desulphurizing character from 10 per cent 
MgO slags. The slopes of the isodesulphurization lines are similar over 
much of the composition area. That is, any given small change in com- 
position in a 15 per cent MgO slag will affect its desulphurizing power 



Fig. 1. — COMPOSmON-DESULPHTTEIZATION DIAGBAM OP 15 PER CENT MgO SIiAQS A 

1500“ C. 

in much the same way as would a corresponding change in a similar 
10 per cent MgO slag. The diagram shows that, in general, desulphuriza- 
tion is affected less by a substitution of AI2O3 for Si02 and conversely 
than by substitutions involving CaO and AI2O3 or CaO and Si02. It also 
shows that at 1500® C. the optimum composition contains about 60 per 
cent of total bases (CaO + MgO), slightly more than in slags with less 
MgO. Furthermore, the maximum value obtained with 15 per cent 
MgO was 110, considerably greater than the 84 obtained in the 10 per 
cent MgO series. Desulphurization increased steadily and rapidly as 
composition was changed toward the more basic, until the optimum was 
reached. Further increase in basicity caused a rapid decrease in desul- 
phurizing power, which accompanies a rapid increase in viscosity. 

20 Per cent MgO , — Slags containing 20 per cent MgO are shown in 
Table 2 and Fig. 2. They differ from the 15 per cent MgO slags mainly 
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in that the area of optimum composition for desulphurization has been 
shifted toward the higher basicity and lower Al 20 a section of thediagram. 

Table 1. — Comparative Desulphurizing Power of 15 Per Cent MgO Slags 

ai 1500° C. 


Composition^ Per Cent 



The maximum desulphurization value obtained was only 55. Heretofore 
it has been found that as the MgO was raised the optimum basicity 
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increased and the maximum desulphurization value observed also 
increased. In the 20 per cent MgO series of slags that trend seems there- 
fore to have changed. The change is shovTi by Table 3. 

Table 2 . — Comparative Desulphurizing Power of 20 Per Cent MgO Slags 

at 1500° C. 


Composition, Per Cent 
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Table 3. — Effect of MgO Content on Desulphurization Value of Optimum 

Composition 


MgO, Per Cent 

Optimum Total, Bases 
(CaO + MgO) 

s 

' Maximum Desulphurization 

1 Value 

0 

52 

■ 14 

5 

55 

' 23 

10 

58 

' 84 

15 

60 

1 110 

20 

63 

55 


Temperature 

In making the studies on desulphurization, a temperature of 1500° C. 
has been taken as one of the standard conditions. This temperature is 
within the range commonly observed in blast-furnace operation, but 



Fig. 2. — Composition-desulphxjrization diagra^i of 20 per cent MgO slags at 

1500*^ G. 

other temperatures do obtain and a knowledge of the effect of temperature 
on desulphurization by slags is desirable. A systematic survey was made 
at two temperatures other than 1500°; namely, 1475° and 1525° C. 

Owing to the uniformity of the results obtained in the 1500° tests and 
the fact that the variation of desulphurization with composition change 
was gradual, it was thought to be unnecessary to cover the composition 
areas in as great detail as before. Therefore, temperature tests were 
made on 5 per cent and 15 per cent MgO slags only, with the other com- 
ponents changing in steps of 4 per cent and in some cases 5 and 6 per 
cent! Tables 4 and 5 and Figs. 3 and 4 give the results obtained with 
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5 per cent MgO slags. The two diagrams present very much the same 
appearance; the difference lies mainly in the values represented by the 
isodesulphurization lines. It is of interest to note that the ratio between 



Fig. 3. — Composition-desttlphxteization biagkam op 5 per cent MgO slags at 

1475“ C. 



Fig. 4. — Composition-desulphurization diagram op 5 per cent MgO slags at 

1525“ C. 


the desulphurizing power of many of the slags at 1625° to the desulphuriz- 
ing power of the same slags at 1475° is about 2 to 1. Another difference 
between the two diagrams is in the position of the areas of optimum 
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composition. Raising the temperature, like increasing the MgO content, 
shifts the area of optimum desulphurization toward the high CaO corner 
of the diagram. It is significant that both of these factors result in a 

Table 4. — Comparative Desulphurizing Power of 5 Per Cent MgO Slags 

at 1475° C. 


Composition, Per Cent 



AI2O3 

CaO 

ie « 

54 

6 

35 

0.6 

54 

10 

31 

0.5 

50 

6 

39 

1.1 

48 

12 

35 

0.9 

48 

16 

31 

0.6 

46 

6 

43 

3.2 

44 

12 

39 

1.9 

42 

6 

47 

4.5 

42 

10 

43 

3.4 

42 

18 

35 

1.3 

42 

22 

31 

0.8 

38 

6 

51 

9.2 

38 

14 

43 

3.3 

38 

18 

39 

2.6 

36 

12 

47 

7.0 

36 

24 

35 

1.6 

36 

28 

31 1 

1.1 

34 

6 

55 

1.4 

34 

10 

51 

14.0 

34 

18 

43 

3.1 

32 

8 

55 

1.6 

32 

24 

39 

3.1 

30 

10 

55 

1,9 

30 

14 

51 

9.2 

30 

18 

47 

12.0 

30 

22 

43 

3.9 

30 

30 j 

35 

1.8 

30 

34 

i 

31 

1.3 


^ Per cent S in slag 
Per cent S in metal 
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Table 5. — Comparative Desulphurizing Power of 5 Per Cent MgO Slags 

at 1525® C. 


Composition, Per Cent 


SiOs 

AI 2 O 8 

CaO 


54 

6 

35 

1.2 

54 

10 

31 

0.9 

54 

14 

27 

0.4 

50 

6 

39 

2.2 

48 

12 

35 

1.7 

48 

16 

31 

1.0 

48 

20 

27 

0.7 

46 

6 

43 

5.0 

44 

12 

39 

3.6 

42 

6 

47 

12.0 

42 

10 

43 

7.1 

42 

18 

35 

2.6 

42 

22 

31 

1.5 

42 

26 

27 

0.9 

38 

6 

51 

24.0 

38 

14 

43 

7.2 

38 

18 

39 

5.0 

36 

12 

47 

16.0 

36 , 

24 

35 

3.4 

36 

28 

31 

2.3 

36 j 

32 

27 

1.3 

34 

10 

51 

48.0 

34 

18 

43 

12.0 

32 

24 

39 

6.2 

30 

10 

55 

2.8 

30 

14 

51 

94.0 

30 

18 

47 

30.0 

30 

22 

43 

15.0 

30 

30 

35 

4.2 

30 

34 

31 

3.2 

30 

38 

27 

1.7 


Per cent S in slag 
Per cent S in metal 
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decrease in the viscosity of the highly basic slags. Raising the tempera- 
ture or increasing the MgO content of the slag, or both, appears to make 
possible the use of slags of higher basicity. 

Table 6 . — Comparative Desulphurizing Power of 15 Per Cent MgO Slags 

at 1475® C. 


Composition, Per Cent 


Si02 

AI2O3 

CaO i 


54 

5 

i 

26 j 

0.7 

50 

5 

30 

1.2 

50 

9 i 

i 

26 1 

0.6 

46 

5 

34 1 

2.7 

46 

9 

30 1 

1.6 

46 

13 

26 j 

0.9 

42 

! 5 

38 

4.9 

42 

9 

34 

2.5 

42 

13 

30 

2.0 

42 

17 

26 

1.1 

38 

5 

42 

9.7 

38 

9 

38 

5.6 

38 

13 

34 

3.8 

38 

17 i 

30 

2.2 

38 

21 

26 

1.3 

36 

5 

44 

19.0 

34 

5 

46 

7.8 

34 

7 

44 

28.0 

34 

9 

42 

15.0 

34 

13 

38 

7.4 

34 

17 

34 

3.9 

34 

21 

30 

2.3 

34 

25 

26 

1.2 

32 

7 

46 

1.2 

32 

9 

44 

56.0 

30 

9 

46 

1.1 

30 

11 

44 

71.0 

30 

13 

42 

27.0 

30 

17 

38 

10.0 

30 

21 

34 

4.4 

30 

25 

30 

1 

2.3 


® Per cent S in slag 
Per cent S in metal 
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The 15 per cent MgO slags are affected by temperature changes in 
much the same way, as is shown by Tables 6 and 7 and Figs. 5 and 6. 
Here, again, the isodesulphurization contours present a similar appear- 
ance, the difference in desulphurizing values of a given slag is about 2 to 1 
at the two temperatures, 1525° and 1475° C., and the higher temperature 
shifts the optimum area toward the high CaO corner of the diagram. 

Table 7 . — Comparative Desulphurizing Power of 15 Per Cent MgO Slags 

at 1525° C. 


Composition, Per Cent 



Per cent S in metal 


As pointed out in the earlier paper, a temperature rise results in an 
increase in the desulphurizing power of all slags, but the increase is great- 
est toward the area of viscous, highly basic slags. Except in these slags, 
the effect of temperature change seems to be uniform. 

The temperature range, 1475° to 1525° C., covered in this study is 
probably less than might be desired. The consistency of the data and 
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the similarity in the slope of the curves at the two temperatures, however, 
will justify some degree of extrapolation beyond these limits. 



Fig. 5. — COMPOSITlON-DESTrLPHtrEIZATION DIAGRAM OF 15 PER CENT? MgO SLAGS AT 

1475® C. 



Fig. 6. — Composition-desulphurization diagram of 15 per cent MgO slags at 

1525® C. 

Summary 

The data here presented, together with those previously reported, 
show the comparative desulphurizing character at 1500® C. of practically 
any possible slag composition within a range of approximately 30 to 
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50 per cent Si02, 5 to 25 per cent AI 2 O 3 , and 35 to 65 per cent 
bases (CaO + MgO), and, in addition, scattered compositions outside 
these ranges. 

The generally accepted fact that increased basicity improves desul- 
phurization is corroborated, but the data show that for a given MgO 
content there is an optimum basicity beyond which the slags become 
very poor desulphurizers. The isodesulphurization contours show that 
the composition is critically related to desulphurization at optimum 
and higher basicities and less so in the range of less basic slags. 

In general, the data show that a slight improvement may be expected 
from the replacement of a small amount of Si 02 by a like amount of 
AI2O3. Also, small substitutions of MgO for CaO cause slight decreases 
in desulphurization. Neither of these statements holds true, however, in 
the areas of optimum composition. 

On the other hand, replacement of CaO or MgO by AI2O3 or Si02 shows 
comparatively large effects in most of the composition areas. 

Increasing the temperature from 1475° to 1525° C. was found to 
double the desulphurization ratio of most of the ordinary blast-furnace 
slag compositions. 

The magnitude of the change in desulphurizing power that may be 
expected from any given change in the composition of a slag or from any 
limited change in temperature is shown by diagrams (Figs. 1 to 6). 

DISCUSSION 

{George B. Waterhouse 'presiding) 

C. Hart, Media, Pa. — In the year 1900 I was told that there was no compound of 
magnesia and sulphur known, like the sulphide of lime. I have asked about that for 
the past 37 years and invariably have received the answer 

T. L. Joseph,* Minneapolis, Minn. — ^You asked that question last year. 

C. Hart. — And did not get an answer. 

T. L. Joseph. — "^^^en we returned to Minneapolis, we fused some magnesium 
silicate and held the slag over high-sulphur metal. The temperature was necessarily 
high to get the magnesium silicate sufficiently fluid. Sulphur was removed from the 
metal with magnesium silicate. In fact, it was slightly more active than calcium 
silicate. To be somewhat more explicit regarding the formation of MgS, in our 
experiment we compared the desulphurizing power of silicate slags containing 40 per 
cent MgO and 40 per cent CaO, respectively. The test was made in the manner 
described in the paper except that a higher temperature was necessary. The magnesia 
slag removed sulphur from the metal, leaving only 0.008 per cent. The lime slag 
allowed 0.038 per cent S to remain under the same conditions. Since sulphur was 
removed by contact with magnesium silicate, it seems certain that magnesium sulphide 
was formed. I do not see how the sulphur would otherwise get out of the metal and 
into the slag. 

The proportion by weight of slag and metal was the same and the temperature 
was controlled. In other words, we tried to isolate the effect of various factors such 
as temperature and composition. 

* Professor of Metallurgy, Miimesota School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
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G. B. W^ATERHOUSE, * Cambridge, Mass. — The •w'hole question of desulphurization 
is very important, and very much to the point just now. 

R. P. HETTERjt Philadelphia, Pa. — I have been making laboratory studies to 
determine the distribution of sulphur between molten iron and slags of various 
lime-silica ratios. I have been using special slags of ver>^ low viscosity, thereby speed- 
ing up the reaction rate to more nearly approach equilibrium. For a considerable 
range in composition of my slags the logarithm of the ratio of sulphur percentage in 
the slag to sulphur percentage in the iron is directly proportional to the ratio of lime 
to silica in the slag. 

These slags contained up to 15 per cent of alumina and 3 per cent of magnesia. 
I am not prepared to speak fully about these experiments at present but can say that 
it is possible with lime slags to get a ratio of sulphur in the slag to sulphur in the iron as 
high as 2000 : 1 or 3000 : 1 or higher. 

J. T. Mackenzie, { Birmingham, Ala. — Using molecular percentages instead of 
weight percentages, we find in cupola slags that MgO does as much as CaO, and it does 
not weigh nearly so much. I think the figure might change on recalculation 
to that basis. 

T. L. Joseph (written discussion). — The data presented in Mr. Holbrook’s 
present paper and a former one upon which the writer collaborated afford a means 
of comparing the relative desulphurizing power of blast-furnace slags differing widely 
in composition. Comparisons of the desulphurizing power of specific slags can be 
made by locating the composition on the triaxial diagrams and noting the relative 
desulphurizing powers. Each diagram, however, is limited to slag of constant 
magnesia content when held at one temperature. From all the triaxial diagrams given 
in the two papers a variety of curves can be drawn to show the effect of slag basicity, 
temperature, the replacement of Si02 by AI2O3, and the replacement of CaO by MgO. 
For the purpose of summarizing the data on slags falling within the range of practice, a 
set of curves given in Figs. 7 to 10 was prepared. 

In Fig, 7 the CaO plus MgO and the Si02 plus AI2O3 equal 50 per cent in all cases. 
The basicity equals unity if we define basicity as 

Per cent CaO -h per cent MgO 

Per cent Si03 + per cent AI2O3 

This expression for basicity does not afford a good index of relative desulphurizing 
power because the slags exhibited significant differences in the amount of sulphur 
removed. If, however, basicity is expressed as 

Per cent CaO + per cent MgO . 

Per cent Si02 

desulphurization improves with increasing basicity except for magnesia-free slags 
having a basicity exceeding 1.50. Beyond this range of basicity the slags are too 
viscous at 2732° F. or 1500° C. to function properly in removing sulphur. 


* Professor of Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
t Vice President in Charge of Research, General Refractories Co. 

X Metallurgist and Chief Chemist, American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
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Each of the four curves shows the effect of replacing Si02 with AI2O3 at constant 
temperature and a constant concentration of magnesia. In the upper curve for 
magnesia-free slags the CaO is constant at 50 per cent. The AI2O3 steadily increases 
from 6 to 18 per cent while the Si02 decreases from 44 to 32 per cent. This substitu- 
tion of AI2O3 for Si02 steadily increases the desulphurizing power of the slags and is 
consistently related to the basicity expressed as the ratio of the total bases to the silica. 
For comparisons of slags of widely different composition, this ratio appears to offer 
the best index of desulphurization and accordingly appears to be the most useful 
manner of expressing basicity. 



Pig. 7. — ^Effect of replacing silica with alumina on desulphurizing power of 

BLAST-FURNACE SLAGS (2732° P.). 


Attention is called to the reversal in the desulphurizing properties of magnesia- 
free slags when the basicity exceeds 1.60. All the magnesia-bearing slags would show 
a similar reversal if basicity were increased beyond the limits of practice and the tem- 
perature remained constant at 2732° P. Higher temperatures shift this reversal 
towards more basic slags. Very basic slags are excellent desulphurizing mediums at 
high temperatures but poor ones at moderate temperatures because of high viscosity. 

The position of the four curves shows that slags of higher magnesia content are 
less efficient in removing sulphur. With 20 per cent magnesia the curve is decidedly 
flat, showing that magnesia tends to stabilize the desulphurizing power of the slag. As 
the basicity increases desulphurization does not increase normally. 

Pig. 8 shows the effect of magnesia in a somewhat different range of composition. 
All the slags in this figure contain a constant amount of AI2O3 (15 per cent). Since the 
AI2O8 is constant, the slags in this group show the effect of replacing Si02 with CaO 
and MgO. In the normal range of basicity the slags of higher magnesia content are 
definitely less effective in removing sulphur. Por example, if we consider a slag with 
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36 per cent SiOa and a basicity of 1.36, the CaO + MgO = 49 per cent. The per- 
centage composition of the magnesia-free slag is: SiOa, 36.0; AI2O3, 15; CaO, 49. This 
slag has a relative desulphurizing ratio of about 7. If vre substitute 20 per cent MgO 
for 20 per cent CaO and retain the same basicity and the same percentages of Si02 and 
AI2O3, the CaO decreases from 49 to 29 per cent and the desulphurizing ratio drops 
from 7 to 4.5. 

These figures cannot be translated into practice but the data show that the sub- 
stitution of MgO for CaO definitely decreases the desulphurizing action of the slag. 
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Fig. 8.- 


-Effect of iubplacing lime with magnesia on desulphubizing power of 
BLAST-PXTBNACE SLAG (2732® F.). 


If magnesia has any merit in promoting desulphurization, it is in connection with very 
basic slags beyond the limits of normal practice. 

In the laboratory tests made by the Bureau of Mines, the temperature of the metal 
and the slag were the same. This, of course, is not true in practice, as there is a definite 
drop in temperature at greater distances below the tuyeres. Fig. 9 shows the effect 
of temperature on two series of slags, one containing 5 and the other 15 per cent MgO. 
All the slags contain 14 per cent AI2OS, which makes it possible for the interested reader 
to compute the exact composition of all the slags from the data given in the figure, A 
comparison of the two groups shows that slags containing 15 per cent MgO do not 
respond to higher temperatures as readily as the slags containing 5 per cent MgO. 
The extreme right portion of the 15 per cent MgO series is much lower than a similar 
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position on tlie 5 per cent series. Moreover, the curves for the 15 per cent series are 
much flatter, indicating that the MgO tends to stabilize the desulphurizing power of 
the slag. Professor McCaffery and his co-workers found that MgO had a similar 
stabilizing effect upon the viscosity of slag. 

In the 5 per cent MgO series, which covers the range of Lake ore practice except 
for AI2O3, the improvement in desulphurization is moderate in the low-temperature 
range but increases much more sharply at temperatures above about 2730° F. In the 
acid slags a rise in temperature of 50° F. approximately doubles the desulphurizing 



Fig. 9 . — Effect of temperature on desulphurizing power of blast-furnace slag. 

ratios while in the more basic slags this same increase in temperature above 2730° F. 
approximately trebles the desulphurizing power of the slags. 

The upper and lower curves in the 5 per cent series cover the range of basicity in 
normal practice. At the highest temperature of 2780° F., changes in composition 
produce the greatest divergence in desulphurizing power. From an acid slag, 37 per 
cent Si02, to a basic slag, 33 per cent Si02, the improvement of this rather wide change 
in composition on desulphurization is about the same as an increase in temperature of 
40° F., or about 22° C. The importance of temperature regulating desulphurization is 
very evident. 

The effect of temperature on desulphurization is shown again in Fig. 10. In the 
series of curves on the left the sum of the bases equals 50 per cent and in the series on 
the right the bases total 51 per cent. This rather small difference in composition has 
an appreciable effect on desulphurization in the lower temperature range but it is more 
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apparent in the high-temperature range. In both series of cur^’es the replacement of 
Si 02 by AI 2 O 3 J which is in effect an increase in basicity’, improves the desulphurizing 
power of the slags. The rather sharp improvement in desulphurization above about 
2730° F. as compared to lower temperatures is again apparent. 

W. F. Holbrook (written discussion). — In his discussion Mr. Joseph has given a 
practical demonstration of the use of the triaxial diagrams for the comparison of slags in 
limited ranges of composition. It should be borne in mind that the present paper, 
together with the previous one upon which Mr. Joseph collaborated, is intended to 
present desulphurization data on a wide range of slag composition and with a Tm'm'Tmim 
of confusion. These data constitute a survey from which individuals may choose data 
covering the limited fields in which their interest lies. 



Fig. 10. — Effect of [temperature on desulphurizing power of blast-furnace 
SLAGS (SiOs-ALsOs series). 

Although in our former paper, in trying to relate desulphurization to basicity, we 
concluded that “AI 2 O 3 cannot be ignored as is frequently done,” Mr. Joseph has 
revived the following formula for the basicity of a slag: 

Per cent CaO + per cent MgO 
Per cent SiOa 

Inasmuch as a separate curve is required for each MgO level, the expression might be 
further simplified, and within certain limits desulphurization would be proportional 
to the ratio 


Per cent CaO 
Per cent SiOa 


Such expressions are often practical, but it seems to me cannot be recommended for 
general use. 
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The observation made by Mr. Joseph that the temperature drops below the tuyeres 
and that therefore conditions in practice differ from those obtained in the tests seems 
to have no bearing on the problem. Since desulphurization is conceived to occur across 
an almost vanishingly thin interface, the temperatures of the two phases at any point 
where the reaction is proceeding must be essentially equal. Therefore the making of 
tests in which the slag and metal were at different temperatures would be pointless, even 
if they were possible. 

Mr. Josephus curves show clearly the nature of the effect of temperature change on 
desulphurization. Data were obtained at only three temperatures — ^namely, 1475°, 
1500° and 1525° C. (2687°, 2732° and 2777° F.)— which I felt to be insufficient to 
justify curves. Mr. Joseph’s curves fill a definite purpose, however, and I am grateful 
to him for supplying them. It should be pointed out that each of these curves repre- 
S3nts a single slag of definite composition rather than a group of slags of 
indicated basicity. 



Desulphurizing Pig Iron by Ladle Treatment with Soda Ash 
or Caustic Soda, and a Nontechnical Discussion of the 
Reactions of Alkali Slags 

By George S. Evans* 

(Buffalo Meeting, April, 1938) 

Certain American operators believe that desulphurizing in the ladle 
offers a means of increasing blast-furnace and open-hearth yields with 
the possibility of improvements in quality of the steel. In fact, several 
producers have experimented with practically all of the known desul- 
phurizing agents, including both standard grades of the alkalies and 
special preparations that have been offered from time to time during the 
past several years. Some of these are regularly being used today in 
large-scale commercial operations, with good results. Also, it is the 
practice to treat off-sulphur casts in the blast-furnace ladle at a number 
of plants. 

It is not known, however, that anyone in the steel industry (American) 
has ever adequately equipped a plant for desulphurizing blast-furnace 
metal in an efficient manner as regular operating practice. The purpose 
of this paper is to illustrate the importance of correct equipment and 
proper handling for obtaining uniform and efficient results. 

As will be shown, at the temperature of molten iron the alkalies are 
instantly neutralized by any free slag present, dissipating their desulphur- 
izing value. Entrained silicates are rapidly washed out of the metal 
bath by the highly basic soda slags and will be satisfied ahead of desul- 
phurizing reactions with FeS. More or less of the reagent will always 
be used up through reactions with the refractory ' 1 i ning. Desulphuriza- 
tion wiU be limited to the action of the free alkali then remaining in 
the slag. 

Causes for the erratic results generally found with desulphurizing 
tests in blast-furnace transfer ladles would include, among other things, 
variations in the quantity of furnace slag coming down with the metal, 
and differences in the percentage of kish and entrained silicates in the 
different casts. As the alkalies instantly unite with any free slags or 
silicates present, these, with any kish coming off, both dilute the reagent 
and reduce the surface contact between the slag and metal, thereby 
retarding the desulphurizing reactions. 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute May 16, 1938. Issued as T.P. 
962 in Metals Technology, September, 1938. 

* Metallurgist, Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
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Wide variations in tests with desulphurizing between the mixer and 
open hearth can usually be attributed to variations in amount of kish-slag 
accumulations in the mixer going out with the pour, rate at which ladles 
are filled (or extent of agitation by the stream) and time allowed for 
the reactions. 

The foregoing clearly illustrates the impracticability of attempting 
to desulphurize as a regular practice in the ordinary blast-furnace ladle. 
However, with the proper equipment and correct handling, uniform 
desulphurizing can be obtained either between the blast furnace and 
mixer or between the mixer and open-hearth furnaces. 

Importance op Equipment 

Layout for Blast-furnace Open-hearth Operations . — An ideal layout for 
desulphurizing between the blast furnace and mixer is shown in Fig. 1. 
This includes a ladle car for holding one complete cast, slag-trap spout 
ladles for multistage desulphurizing and hoods with exhaust stack for 
carrying off fumes. This layout, with 30-ton ladles, would handle 3000 
tons of molten metal per day. The arrangement provides for more or 
less complete separation of slag and kish. It also permits of pouring the 
metal into the desulphurizing ladle slowly, thus prolonging the stirring 
action of the stream in whipping portions of the refining slag down into 
the metal bath — ^two prime essentials to eflicient desulphurization. 

The special slag-trap spout ladle illustrated by Fig. 2 is equally adapt- 
able for desulphurizing between the mixer and open-hearth furnace. 
Where it is the practice to transfer iron from the furnace in open-top 
ladles, this type may sometimes be used to advantage. Slag and kish 
would be held back by the trap when pouring into a second desulphurizing 
ladle of this same design. Desulphurizing can be accomplished with 
ordinary ladles by skimming off the transfer ladle, then slowly pouring 
the metal into a second ladle to which the reagent has been added and 
finally skimming off the soda slag. However, the self-skimming ladle 
will generally produce more efficient results and is much to be preferred. 

Uniform Desulphurizing at Low Cost — ^By knowing the approximate 
sulphur content of the metal from the furnace, and var3dng the treatment 
accordingly, any specifications down to 0.02 per cent sulphur could be 
uniformly met, within an approximate range of plus 10 per cent, for 
widely varying sulphur irons (up to 0.10 per cent). In other words, a 
0.07 per cent sulphur iron can be reduced by 50 per cent (0.035 per cent) 
within the approximate range of 0.032 to 0.039 per cent, or the same iron 
can be reduced by 70 per cent (to 0.021 per cent) within the range of 
0.019 to 0.023 per cent sulphur, whichever is wanted. 

With the proper layout the cost of desulphurizing 0.07 per cent iron 
to 0.035 per cent (50 per cent) and under, including reagent, labor and 
refractories, should not exceed 30ji per ton to the Pittsburgh, Chicago, or 
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Birmingham districts. For reducing the same iron down to 0.021 per 
cent (70 per cent) and under, the cost would approximate 60c per ton or 
less. Under favorable conditions these cost figures might be reduced by 
one-half or more. 



Early Failures Due to Inadequate Equipment . — ^In the light of past 
experiences, the foregoing may seem impractical to most or all early 
experimenters in the steel industry, many of whom have found results so 
erratic as to discredit the value of desulphurizing in practical steel-mill 
practice. Early experiments with desulphurizing in the foundry industry 
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were equally unsatisfactory and for the same reason — ^inadequate or ill 
adapted equipment and improper handling. Today, however, a large 
proportion of the iron castings produced in the United States are desul- 
phurized, or, more appropriately stated, refined with fused soda ash. 

Refining Iron for Castings , — Refining in the foundry industry is con- 
sidered as distinct from desulphurizing in duplexing processes, although 
the same principles apply. While sulphur reductions of 60 to 80 per 
cent are regularly being made in the steel industry, experience shows that 



Fig. 2. — Dbsttlpecubizing ladle with slag-trap spout. 

Top, pouring position; bottom, empty except for slag that is held back by slag 
trap. 

reductions of only 25 to 40 per cent usually give the best results in average 
foundry practice. In this industry the removal of entrained oxide siU- 
cates, which are washed out with the sulphur, plays an equal or even more 
important part in determining the value of improvements in castability 
of the molten iron and in the soundness and machinability of the 
finished castings. 

Uniformity of results throughout each cast and from day to day is, 
however, the prime essential to successful desulphurizing in foundry 
operations. The extent to which this is obtained is nicely illustrated in 
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Fig. 3, which shows the log of an 8-hr. heat at a large foundry making 
cast-iron pipe. Desulphurizing was accomplished vdth fused soda ash 
in the special elongated teapot refining ladle, Fig. 4. 

Provided with the right equipment and with correct handling, equally 
uniform results can be expected in steel-mill practice, for any sulphur 
reductions required in regular operations. 

Multistage Process Makes for Uniformity and Saves Reagent . — The 
slag-trap spout ladle illustrated in Fig. 2 was designed especially for 


PERCENT 



Fig. 3. — Sulphur reduction with purite in new elongated teapot ladle. 

The new elongated mixer refining teapot ladles, which are covered and insulated, 
reduce temperature loss of metal in mixer to a minimum.^ These ladles also make for 
maximum desulphurizing efficiency and greater uniformity of analyses and physical 
properties in miished castings. (Data from eight-heat test run in cast-iron 
pipe foundry.) 

desulphurizing by the multistage process (patented). In this process an 
excess of reagent is added to the first ladle in order to build a good volume 
of slag required for maximum desulphurizing efficiency. The partially 
spent soda slag is held back in the ladle by the slag-trap spout (as shown 
in Fig. 2), and is revivified by additions of approximately the original 
amount of reagent for treating the second ladle. The same procedure is 
followed for the third ladle except that still smaller additions of reagent 
are usually added. In this way a saving of about 50 per cent in reagent is 
made for a given amount of sulphur reduction, as compared to treatment 
in ordinary lip ladles and skimming off the slag. Moreover, this process 
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of re-using the soda slag makes for uniform results — at minimum cost — 
from ladle to ladle. This is well illustrated in Table 1. 

Refractory, or ladle-lining, maintenance costs, which make up from 
10 to 25 per cent of the total cost of desulphurizing, average somewhat 
more with the slag-trap type of ladle, but this usually is offset many times 
over by the savings in cost of reagent. 


Table 1. — Data Taken from Practical Plant Operations 


Ladle 

Sulphur in Iron, Per Cent 

Sulphur 

Reduction, 

Per Cent 

Treatment, 
Pounds Fused Soda 
Ash per Net Ton 

Before Treatment 

After Treatment 

1 

0.105 

0.041 

61 

35 

2 

0.103 

0.034 

67 

+10 

3 

0.105 

0.042 

60 

+ 6 

Average 

0.104 

0.039 

63 

16.7 


Selection of Reagent 

Alkalies Available for Desulphurizing. — The alkalies available for use 
in obtaining the lower sulphurs required in American open-hearth prac- 
tice would include, in the order of their activity: (1) soda ash (Na 2 C 03 ); 
(2) soda ash, caustic mixtures; (3) caustic soda (NaOH). These chem- 
icals are rated in commercial parlance on the basis of their sodium oxide 
(Na20) content — thus caustic soda with 76 per cent Na20 is more active 
than soda ash with 58 per cent Na20. Limestone and fluorspar are 
sometimes added with soda ash for treatment of very high-sulphur irons 
(0.15 to 0.70 per cent sulphur). 

Under favorable conditions, upward of 85 per cent of the sulphur 
present in molten cast iron (0.06 per cent sulphur or over) can be removed 
with caustic soda in one treatment without external heat. The maximum 
reduction obtainable when treating similar iron with soda ash is about 
70 per cent. The percentage reductions wdth treatment of lower sulphur 
irons would be proportionately less, for the reasons indicated in Fig. 5. 
Owing to its greater activity, however, variations will be somewhat less 
with caustic soda. By carrying out the operation in two steps, slightly 
increased total reductions over the percentages mentioned can sometimes 
be obtained. 

The reagent required for best results would depend somewhat upon 
the manner of carrying out the operations, but more largely upon the 
temperature and composition of the metal and the extent of desulphuriz- 
ing required. With temperatures of 2550° F. and over, straight soda 
ash could generally be used for desulphurizing to the extent of 50 or 
60 per cent of the sulphur present. With lower temperatures, and for 
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uniform reductions of 70 to 80 per cent, mixtures of caustic soda and soda 
ash (Sulfex) will generally prove more efficient. On very low-tempera- 



Fig. 4. — New elongated teapot mixer ladle. 

Reagent is added at one end, where stream of iron enters. Slag travels across 
ladle and off through slag spout at far end opposite teapot spout. 

ture metals, or for obtaining extremely low sulphurs, straight caustic 
soda might be required. 

Reactions 

Chemical Reactions Involved . — ^The reactions between the metal and 
soda slag and within the slag, as with open-hearth slags, are both varied 
and complicated. However, from the standpoint of the end results and 
for the purpose of discussion, these reactions may be expressed by the 
following simple equations; 


NaaCOs + SiOa = NaaSiOs + COa [1] 

FeS + NaaCOs + 20 = NaaS + Fe + SCO [2] 

2Na2S "i” SOa ” 2Na20 SSOa [3] 

NaaS + FeO.SiOa = NaaSiOs + FeS [4] 


It is assumed in this discussion that the major portion, if not all, of 
the sulphur in molten pig iron occurs either as iron sulphide (FeS), which 
is soluble in molten iron, or as manganese sulphide (MnS), an insoluble 
compound suspended in the metal bath. 
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Active Reagent Dissipated by Slags and Silicates. — Reaction 1 (Na2C03 
to Na2Si03) is taken to represent all combinations between the alkali 
reagent and free slags or entrained silicates in all molten cast iron. • This 
equation also represents reactions of sodium with silicon (FeSi) and 
corrosion of the refractory lining. 

These slags and silicates are all acid-to-alkaline soda slags and not 
only have a greater afSnity for the alkalies than sulphur, but their very 
nature (with the exception of FeSi in solution) make for more rapid and 
intimate contact with the soda slag. Hence it is obvious that this neu- 
tralizing reaction 1 normally proceeds at a faster rate than reaction 2 
(FeS to Na2S), which is assumed to represent the true or principal desul- 
phurizing reaction. The removal of sulphur as MnS, which occurs 
coincident with and at about the same speed as the reaction with entrained 
silicates, is considered to be more a mechanical or scrubbing action. 

The reactions of sodium with silicates not only occur at relatively 
faster rates than reactions with FeS, but result in more stable compounds. 
Once sodium (Na) combines with silicon (Si) in combination with other 
elements, its value as a desulphurizing agent is lost. 

Desulphurizing Reactions. — Reactions 1 and 2 , including any reactions 
with manganese sulphide, may be considered as primary reactions. Reac- 
tion 2 is taken to illustrate the true chemical process of desulphurizing. 
These reactions proceed at widely varying rates, depending upon the 
quantity and condition of siliceous inclusions or free slag present, and 
upon the percentage of sulphur in the iron. For instance, with an excess 
of free slag, such as would come down with the molten pig iron without 
the use of a skimmer or slag trap in the blast-furnace runner (or when 
allowing cupola slag to flow out with the metal), the reaction with silicates 
Na2C03 to Na2Si03 would predominate to the practical exclusion of the 
desulphurizing reaction FeS to Na2S. 

Again, in the absence of any free slags but in the presence of suspended 
or entrained oxide silicates, reaction 1 still proceeds at a fast rate until 
all silicates have been satisfied. From this stage on reaction 1 is limited, 
except for corrosive action on the refractory lining, to any reactions with 
dissolved silicon (FeSi), and therefore proceeds at a slower rate, more 
nearly comparable to reactions with FeS. 

Desulphurization Varies with Amount of Sulphur Present — Under con- 
stant conditions, the speed of reaction FeS to Na2S varies directly with 
the amount of sulphur present in the metal. Thus for a given treatment 
the '^percentage sulphur reduction will always tend to remain more 
nearly constant for all sulphur contents, provided an excess of alkali 
remains ; also the “ points ” sulphur reduced or weight removed will always 
be greater with higher than with lower sulphur irons. This will be 
recognized as being in accordance with the law of mass action. 
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For instance, it is found in actual practice that 10 Ib. of fused soda 
ash per ton of molten cast iron (3-^ of 1 per cent) used under favorable 
conditions of temperature and composition of metal, will ordinarily reduce 
sulphur from 0.10 per cent down to about 0.04 per cent (0.06 points) or 



Fig. 5. — NoBMAii suiiPHTtr bbdtjction by 10 lb. soda ash per ton of molten iron 

WITH VARYING SULPHUR CONTENTS. 

Upper curve represents sulphur contents of molten cast iron, varying from 0.10 to 
0.01 per cent sulphur, before treatment. 

Lower curve is projected to show approximate percentage reduction and pounds 
sulphur removed by 10 lb. fused soda ash per ton molten iron. This represents 
average expectancy with ladle treatment in actual foundry practice. 

60 per cent reduction, in one treatment without external heat. The same 
treatment under similar conditions will reduce an 0.05 per cent sulphur to 
about 0,025 per cent (0.025 points) or 50 per cent reduction; similarly, 
0.025 per cent sulphur is reduced to about'0.015 per cent (0.01 point), or 
approximately 40 per cent reduction. 
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This action of soda slags applying in ladle treatment is clearly illus- 
trated by Fig. 5. The lower curve is projected to show the approximate 
percentage reduction and pounds sulphur removed, by 10 lb. of fused soda 
ash per ton of molten iron with sulphur contents varying from 0.10 to 
0.01 per cent. The reduction indicated represents about average expect- 
ancy in actual foundry practice, under favorable conditions and with 
proper handling. (Data from which the chart is plotted were selected 
from practical operating results, ’ including some tests on electric-fur- 
nace iron.) 

Correct Handling Especially Important with Low-sulphur Irons, — The 
gradual loss in ^'percentage reduction” with lower sulphur irons, as 
indicated by the chart, is attributable to: increase in the ratio of slag 
and/or entrained silicates to total sulphur present; relative effect of 
reactions with the lining and FeSi in reducing the activity of the slag, 
compared to percentage of sulphur present; and effect of temperature 
drop upon reactions in relation to percentage of sulphur in the iron. 

One purpose of Fig, 6 is to show the relatively greater effect of any 
free slags or entrained silicates, and/or improper handling upon the 
results obtained with low vs. higher sulphur irons. To illustrate: assume 
a condition wherein 10 lb. of reagent would reduce a 0.07 per cent sulphur 
to 0.042 per cent, that is, 40 per cent reduction instead of 54 per cent as 
in the chart. Under similar conditions it is figured that an 0.035 per cent 
sulphur iron would be reduced only about 25 per cent or to 0.026 per 
cent, as compared to 0.019 per cent in the chart. Thus the necessity for 
correct handling is evident, especially when treating lower sulphur irons 
or when attempting maximum desulphurization of higher sulphur metal. 

Oxidation of Sodium Sulphide. — ^Reaction 3 (Na 2 S to SO 2 ) represents 
any conversion of sulphides in the slag to gaseous sulphur compounds, 
which escape into the air, and to represent oxidation at the slag surface. 
The speed of this reaction, as indicated by the amount of sulphur fumes 
evolved, varies widely with changing conditions. 

Observations made in practical open-hearth operating tests, when 
pouring the desulphurizing slags into the hot furnace along with the 
molten iron, indicate that most of the sulphur held in the sodium slag 
is immediately oxidized to SO 2 and passes off in the furnace gases. 

Reversion of Sulphur from Slag to Metal. — Reaction 4 (Na 2 S to FeS) 
is taken to represent aU manner of reversion of sulphur from the slag 
back into the metal bath. The speed of this reaction, expressed in terms 
of its effect upon percentage of sulphur in the metal bath, increases as 
total acids increase in the slag. Conversely, desulphurizing gradually 
slows up as the slag is acidified, until finally the effect of reaction FeS to 
Na 2 S would be overbalanced by the reverse reaction "Na 2 S to FeS.” 
This results in a net increase in the return of sulphur back from the slag 
or a rise in sulphur content of the metal. With deep baths such as in 
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ladle treatment, where the slag-metal-surface area is small in relation to 
the mass of metal, the reverse reaction is of relatively minor importance 
in determining the final sulphur. In shallow baths, however, as in air- 
furnace desulphurizing, where the metal depth varies from 10 in. to zero 



MINUTES 

Fig. 6. — ^Progebss op dbsxjlphtjeizing (air-ftjenace practice). 

Action of soda slags in air-fumace malleable practice, 10 lb. fused soda ash per ton. 
Dotted line inicates rate of sulphur removal to minimum of 0.049 per cent at 
10 minutes after treatment, and thereafter, rate of return of sulphur back into metal 
bath as total silicates, shown by upper black line, increase in slag. 

Lower black line represents absorption of manganese sulphide in slag. 

and where the slag is acidified by roof drippings and corrosion at the slag 
line, the end results may be affected in large part by reversion of sulphur 
from the slag back into the metal bath. 

It will be understood that any or aU of the reactions go on in the slag 
and between the slag and metal bath at one and the same time. The 
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foregoing is intended simply to illustrate the combined effect of all reac- 
tions upon the sulphur contents of the metal bath, at various stages 
during the progress of desulphurization. 

Reactions Illustrated by Air-furnace Test — Something of the speed and 
order of the combined effects of the various reactions is nicely illustrated 
by data obtained some years ago in a series of desulphurizing tests carried 
out in air-furnace practice. In these tests the furnace slag was thor- 
oughly skimmed off and 150 lb. of fused soda ash (10 lb. per ton of metal) 
was added to the bath. Iron and slag samples were taken at 3-minute 
intervals over a period of 18 minutes and analyzed. The results are 


Table 2. — Progress of Desulphurizing in Air-furnace Tests 


Sulphur 

Before 

Treat- 

Aft^ Adding 10 Lb. Fused Soda Ash per Ton, Per Cent 

ment. 
Per Cent 

3 Min. 

6 Min. 

9 Min. 

12 Min. 

15 Min. 

18 Min. 

Sulphur in metal 

0.091 

0.063 

0.055 

0.049 

0.049 

0.052 

0.057 

Points removed 

0.028 

0.036 

0.042 

0.042 

Points returned to metal. 
Reduction, net per cent . 


31 

40 

46 

46 

0.003 

43 

0.008 

37 


Slag Analysis 


Composition 

Initial 
Soda Slag 







SiOa in slag 

14.03 

45.96 

45.97 

45.26 

46.71 

50.63 

55.76 

FeO in slag 

3.68 

5.24 

5.37 

5.89 

5.85 

6.28 

6.61 

AlaOs in slag 

4.37 

8.01 

7.41 

7.37 

9.03 

9.10 

9.33 

Silicates 

22.08 

59.21 

58.75 

58.42 

61.57 

66.01 

71,70 

MnS in slag 

0.24* 

4.78 

4.83 

4.17 

3.77 

3.70 

3.59 


® All Mn in the slag reported as MnS, 


shown in Table 2 and illustrated by curves in Fig. 6. It is apparent in 
this test that most of the initial drop in sulphur from 0.091 to 0.063 per 
cent during the first 3-imn. period was due to direct absorption in the 
soda slag of suspended manganese sulphide. This is indicated by the 
sudden increase of MnS in the slag from 0.24 to 4.78 per cent within this 
period. After suspended sulphur compounds were washed out, removal 
of sulphur was limited to reactions FeS to Na 2 S and/or MnS to Na 2 S, 
which continued at a slower and gradually decreasing rate, to a maximum 
percentage reduction at about 10 min. From this point on there was a 
gradual return of sulphur from the slag back into the metal bath, Na 2 S 
to FeS, as the percentage of silicates (total acids) increased in the slag. 

The reversion of sulphur from the slag back into the metal bath would 
be accelerated in an air furnace; first, by the continued boiling action 
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caused by the flame and, second, by the relatively large metal-slag surface 
area in relation to the total mass of metal. However, with practical 
desulphurizing operations in a 30-ton ladle, where the slag gradually 
quiets down as the reactions proceed and where the ratio of slag-metal 
surface to the total mass of metal is limited, this reaction (Na 2 S to FeS) 
would actually play a very small part in determining the final sul- 
phur contents. 

Affinity of Soda Slags for Silicaies. — ^The sudden increase of silicates 
(Si 02 , FeO, AI 2 O 3 ) in the slag — ^from 22 to 59 per cent — and the increase 
in MnS from 0.24 to 4.78 per cent during the first 3-min. period of the 
test clearly illustrate the pronounced affinity of soda slags for silicates 
and the very rapid rate at which entrained compounds are washed out 
of the metal bath by the alkali slags. 

The rapidity of the reactions with silicates, compared to the slower 
reactions with FeS, explains how the presence of free slag and entrained 
silicates always decreases the percentage of sulphur reduction. As 
Fig. 5 shows, this effect is more pronounced vith lower-sulphur irons. 
With excess silicates, sufficient to more than acidify the slag, reductions 
in sulphur will be limited mostly to that removed by absorption of MnS 
in the slag bath. Even small amounts of silicates tend to “kill^^ the 
slag, thereby retarding the reactions. 

Efect of Carbon^ Silicon^ Phosphorus^ Etc, upon Reactions, — ^Authorita- 
tive data on the effect of the normal elements occurring in cast iron upon 
the reactions of soda slags is limited. It may be assumed, however, that 
all elements, to the extent that they may add needed fluidity, act to 
promote the reactions. Manganese promotes desulphurization (Table 
2). Its effect is pronounced, at least to the extent that it exists as insolu- 
ble MnS or reacts to form it. Though an aid within certain limits, high 
manganese is not essential to successful desulphurization. 

Carbon when present in the amounts occurring in ordinary cupola 
metal (3.25 to 3.50 per cent) serves to promote the reactions. Low-car- 
bon cupola metal is more difficult to desulphurize, and no desulphurization 
of steel will generally result with ladle treatments. However, the alkalies 
accelerate the desulphurizing reactions of basic open-hearth slags. Excess 
carbon in molten pig iron that would be thrown out as kish has a retarding 
effect, as previously explained. 

It is believed that the action of carbon in promoting desulphurization 
(with alkali slags) is due primarily to its effect in controlling fluidity 
rather than to any part in the chemical reactions. No determinable loss 
of carbon occurs with desulphurization. If any, it is so small that it will 
not generally show in commercial laboratory check determinations of 
samples before and after treatment. 

The percentage of combined carbon in ordinary cupola cast iron 
{lyirm, test bar) will be gradually lowered with desulphurizing to the 
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extent of 25 to upwards of 60 per cent of the sulphur present, but will be 
increased with further desulphurization. This is due no doubt to the 
predominance of oxidizing reactions occurring with the excess of free 
alkali required for maximum desulphurization. 

The alkalies react with silicon (FeSi) held in cast iron to form silicates. 
To that extent, silicon consumes reagent, and more, tends to kill the 
soda slag. Thus any excess silicon over that serving to increase fluid- 
ity and promote contact between metal and slag may act to retard 
desulphurization. 

Effect of Smelting Practice. — It has been observed in practical opera- 
tions that irons melted or made with high-lime (basic) slags are more 
difficult to desulphurize than irons of similar composition made with more 
acid slags. Several theories have been suggested as explaining these 
phenomena — to what extent it exists and why are not known. However, 
desulphurizing would appear to be more efficient or less costly when 
applied to blast-furnace metal made with lean slags. 

Time Required for Reactions. — Time required for completion of the 
reactions will vary widely. It may range from a minimum of 4 min. 
upward, depending upon the extent of desulphurizing required, the 
manner of carrying out the process and the activity of the reagent. From 
the explanations of the reactions it is seen, however, that the operations 
should always be carried out as quickly as possible. 

Promoting Contact between Slag and Metal. — The most important 
factor in efficient desulphurizing, aside from temperature and the reagent 
itself, is rapid and intimate contact between slag and metal bath. In 
the absence of heat over the slag bath, boiling or stirring action can be 
effected in large-scale operations only in one or two ways; by the com- 
position and/or form of the reagent; by the stream of iron flowing into 
the bath. 

As previously mentioned, the stream of iron flowing into the desul- 
phurizing ladle promotes slag-metal contact. This results both from the 
physical effect of the stream in stirring the metal and from its action 
in whipping portions of the refining slag down into the metal bath. This 
not only increases the amount of surface contact between metal and slag 
but also makes for more effective contact because of the pressure of the 
overlying metal. Moreover, decomposition of the reagent under the 
metal surface, with the consequent evolution of gases, acts to further 
increase surface contact. 

Caustic soda, because of its lower melting point and greater activity 
as compared to soda ash, makes for more violent boiling action or more 
rapid contact between metal and slag. Boiling may be prolonged in some 
cases by additions of soda ash and other carbonates to the caustic (Sulfex). 
With fused soda ash (Purite), boiling action is prolonged by gradual 
melting of the 2-lb. briquets. 
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Purpose of This Discussion 

It is hoped that this outline of the reactions applying in desulphurizing 
molten iron with the alkalies has served to illustrate: (1) the importance 
of selecting the reagent in relation to the character of the metal to be 
treated, and the extent of desulphurizing required; (2) the necessity of 
correct equipment design and layout for carr 3 ring out the process in an 
efficient manner; (3) the importance of carrying out the operations strictly 
in accordance with a fixed schedule, found by experience to produce 
efficient and consistent results. 

DISCUSSION 

{R. A. Lindgren presiding) 

R. A. Lindgren,* South Chicago, IlL — It is rather difficult, I suppose, to get any 
blast-furnace operator to admit that he has any problems in regard to desulphurizing 
pig iron. None of us will admit that we ever make any high-sulphur iron. We have 
played around with the idea of desulphurizing iron, along the line of helping out the 
open-hearth man when he has to make some heats that call for especially low sulphur, 
and we have had this question asked us by the open hearth man: Suppose a ladle or 
two of desulphurized iron is put into the open-hearth furnace; what effect ^vill the slag 
have on the open-hearth bath? 

G. S. Evans. — Some operators regularly use fused soda ash in the open hearth at 
the rate of 200 to 300 lb. per charge in 100-ton furnaces. The object of this particular 
application is to reduce foaming. On certain types of foamy slags, the effect is rather 
pronounced and is permanent, while on other types of slags foaming may be arrested 
for only a short period. On the whole, this application is pro'^ing profitable at plants 
with certain fuels with which foaming is more apt to occur. I think it would require an 
open-hearth man to explain this effect upon the slag. 

As explained in the earlier part of my paper, the recommended practice for desul- 
phurizing would include skimming off the alkali slag before pouring the metal into the 
open hearth. This is the practice now followed at plants where it is the regular 
practice to desulphurize off sulphur heats. Some experiments have been conducted 
wherein the desulphurizing slag is poured into the blast furnace along with the metal. 
However, I do not know of any authentic records comparing analyses of the two 
methods of applying soda-ash desulphurizing. 

It is known that sodium sulphide is rapidly oxidized to sulphur dioxide xmder cer- 
tain conditions, passing off as a gas. This reaction is fairly rapid under highly 
oxidizing conditions and it is my opinion that there would be comparatively small 
reversion of sulphur into the metal bath in adding the soda slag containing sulphur in 
this form to the highly oxidized slag bath existing in the open hearth at the time liquid 
metal is usually added. I have seen records of several heats where this method of 
treatment was followed on high-sulphur casts wherein the initial sulphur tests from the 
open-hearth bath compared favorably with regular tests with molten pig iron of 
normal sulphur contents. On the other hand, I hardly think that anyone is prepared 
to answer the question on the basis of data available at this time. 


♦Superintendent, Blast Furnace Dept., Wisconsin Steel Works, International 
Harvester Co. 
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R. L. Collier, * Barberton, Ohio. — May I add a comment in regard to that? The 
moment your alkaline slag goes into the open-hearth furnace it comes in contact with 
your flame, and your Na 2 S will be oxidized, passed out over your ports. 

R. H. SwEETSER, t New York, N. Y. — Wliat effect does the alkaline slag have upon 
the brick lining — ^the lining of the ladle or the lining of the mixer? 

G. S. Evans. — As explained in the paper, maintenance of ladle lining constitutes a 
considerable part of the total cost of desulphurizing, sometimes running upward of 
15 per ton of metal treated with the use of caustic soda for maximum desulphurizing. 
It is impractical to attempt desulphurization in the mixer, as the cost of maintenance 
would be prohibitive. On the other hand, it is the practice at some plants to add 
small quantities of fused ash in the mixer for breaking up islands or liquefying 
heavy slags. 

In acid open-hearth practice even small additions, 3 to 4 lb. per ton of metal charge, 
would exert a noticeable cutting action at the slag lining. This is due more to the 
action of soda ash in increasing the activity of the whole slag than to any direct 
reactions between the alkali present and the lining. In basic open-hearth practice, 
I think it can be said that there would also be somewhat increased tendency to react 
with the lining at the slag line. However, present users report that this is negligible 
from the standpoint of final cost. It is generally found that the length of heats will be 
slightly shorter with the use of soda ash, and this saving in furnace time is thought to 
effect some saving in over-all costs of furnace lining. 

R. H. SwEETSER. — Would it be possible to make a brick that would better with- 
stand erosion? 

G. S. Evans. — Strange as it may seem, high-silica, low-alumina bricks withstand 
soda slags better than bricks of more basic character. Magnesite will not withstand 
the slag in combination with iron or copper oxides. Sillimanite brick has been found 
to withstand desulphurizing slags. However, the increased life of ladle lining will 
not ordinarily justify the added cost of this type of refractory except in special equip- 
ment where the cost of laying up the lining may be particularly high. The ordinary 
steel-ladle brick, such as Dando, which usually are made very dense and hard burned 
so that they tend to expand, sealing the joints as they heat up, have generally proved 
more economical in practical operations. 

R. L. BowRONjt Birmingham, Ala. — Results obtained in our duplex method by the 
use of iron that had been desulphurized by the use of soda ash may be of interest. In 
a number of casts used, it was indicated that the slag on the metal after being blown 
was more liquid and beyond the point of being controlled. Owing to the liquid condi- 
tion, the slag followed the metal into the furnace and poisoned the slag to such an 
extent that it gave us more trouble in eliminating the phosphorus than the small 
benefit derived from the reduction of the sulphur. 

G. S. Evans. — I think that the difficulties described by Mr. Bowron can be attrib- 
uted to the failure to thoroughly skim off the desulphurizing sl^ before adding the 
metal to the converter for blowing. It is known that even smaU quantities of soda 
slags will result in excessive oxidation of the metal in acid converter practice and this no 
doubt produced a larger volume of siliceous slag, which may explain the bad affect 
of the slag in the open hearth. 


* Columbia Alkali Co. 
t Consulting Engineer. 
t Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. 
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R. A. Lindgrbn. — It seems to me that the paper does not sufficiently stress the 
matter of the influence the temperature of the metal has on desulphurization. From 
our experience I would say that the matter of temperature is of prime importance 
and the efficiency of the desulphurizing agent is entirelj- dependent on the tempera- 
ture of the metal at the time of treatment. It does not clearly bring out the fact 
that if the metal is held too long after being treated there is a definite trend toward a 
reversal of the desulphurizing reaction. From an operating standpoint, I feel that 
this is of prime importance in the application of the process. 

G. S. Evans. — The reactions are more active at higher temperatures. I mention 
the importance of selecting the reagents with reference to metal temperature and the 
extent of desulphurizing required. At temperatures of 2500° and over, soda ash is 
generally preferable for desulphurizing up to 60 per cent of the sulphur present. On 
lower-temperature irons caustic soda or mixtures of caustic soda and soda ash wall 
prove generally more economical. 

As explained in the discussion of the reactions, there is a rather pronounced 
reversal of sulphur from the slag back into the metal when the slag is acidified, as in 
air-furnace malleable practice with a bath depth ranging from 0 to 10 in. In large 
ladles, however, it has been found that this reversal reaction is secondary as compared 
to the importance of first skimming the metal of slag and siliceous inclusions. It has 
been found in practical checks that where desulphurizing failed the failure was due 
not so much to reversal as to excess slag inclusions. 

R. L. CoLLiEE. — ^There is a happy medium in regard to temperature as far as 
percentage of sulphur reduction is concerned. We find that at very low temperatures 
our reductions are slight, probably because of less contact between the material and 
the soda ash used; with high temperatures the reactions are too fast; so that in between 
occurs the best percentage of results. 



Combined Carbon — A Controlling Factor in Quality of Basic 

Pig Iron 

Bt Ralph H. Sweetsbb,* Mbioeb A.I.M.E. 

(Atlantic City Meeting, October, 1937) 

At the joint session of Blast Furnace and Open Hearth Committees, 
April 7, 1937, at Birmingham, the subject of the quality of basic open- 
hearth pig iron was so well presented and discussed from so many different 
viewpoints that it was the general opinion that progress had been made 
and that such meetings were conducive to the advancement of the art 
of making pig iron of the right quality for the open-hearth man to produce 
the most satisfactory quality of steel. 

It was agreed that there is a decided differentiation between the 
chemical analysis of pig iron and the ''quality'^ of pig iron. Paul J. 
McKim said that open-hearth furnace operators frequently make refer- 
ence to certain types of iron as '^bad iron,^' “dirty iron,^^ “cold metal,'' 
etc., claiming that when using these irons, although they are within 
specified chemical analysis, it is impossible to produce quality steel. 
Mr. McKim gave a list of the suggested causes of those “certain types" 
of bad irons that have a thoroughly respectable analysis but a thoroughly 
disreputable character. Another open-hearth man, P. A. Macisaac, of 
Nova Scotia, said that: 

The effects of iron that is below standard in analysis or in that mysterious property 
called quality, are well known to all open-hearth operators. It has been shown that 
iron of this type results in the production of steels on which the rejections of finished 
product run high. What is to be done about it? I would say that the burden of 
producing high-quality iron should be placed squarely on the shoulders of the blast- 
furnace man, even as that of making good steel is shouldered by the open-hearth man. 

It is the purpose of this paper to bring out into the open this “mysteri- 
ous property called quality"; that is, in those “certain types" of basic pig 
iron that make it impossible to produce quality steels; and at the same 
time to point the way for the blast-furnace man to be able to shoulder the 
burden that Mr. Macisaac and all other open-hearth men and foundry- 
men have placed upon him. 

Silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese are not the guilty ele- 
ments because these are known, specified and usually kept within the 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Sept. 14, 1937; revised March 7, 
1938. Issued as T.P. 895 in Metals Technology, April, 1938. 

* Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 
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limits of desired analysis. It cannot be any particular combination of 
these metalloids, because open-hearth men have found that within certain 
limits of each of these elements they can get best results for quality steel; 
and the blast-furnace men have produced basic pig iron within these 
specified limits. The troubles for open-hearth men have sometimes 
come, without warning, when the pig iron was well within the limits set 
for all four of these metalloids; the troublemaker was some other element. 

For a long time I had suspected that the unknown element was carbon 
in one of its numerous forms, a plausible theory because carbon is the 
most abundant metalloid in pig iron, but for some reasons it has been 
kept out of specifications. Sometimes it takes a long time to gain atten- 
tion for a new idea, and still longer to have it generally accepted. For 
10 years I waged my “ clean coal ” campaign before it was accepted by the 
coke-oven and blast-furnace men and the A.I.M.E. A much longer time 
than that was required to obtain recognition of the fact that carbon is an 
all-important factor in the quality of pig iron. At a meeting in Atlantic 
City 23 years ago the specifications for merchant pig iron were discussed 
by a committee of the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
pig-iron producers. When I mentioned graphitic carbon and combined 
carbon I was so quickly and forcefully squelched that it was a long time 
before I mentioned the subject again in public. The Transactions of 
the A.I.M.E. for the past several years record the fact that I have per- 
sistently asked the open-hearth men how much carbon they want in basic 
pig iron, and why they want it. The answer has been: ‘^If we specify 
carbons can the blast-furnace men give us what we ask for?^' And there 
the matter has rested until the blast-furnace men have been asked, “What 
is to be done about it?” 

I now believe something can be done. Total carbon is the most 
abundant metalloid in basic pig iron, but we have not paid much attention 
to it, perhaps because within the specified limits for silicon, sulphur, 
phosphorus and manganese in making standard basic pig iron at a furnace 
using the same fuel regularly there is not much variation in the percentage 
of total carbon from cast to cast and from day to day, as shown in Fig. 2. 
At the same furnace there is no appreciable difference in the amount of 
total carbon in the good iron and the admittedly bad iron; this was 
brought out in a graph that I showed at Birmingham, which is herewith 
reproduced as Fig. 1. The last 15 casts show an average of 4.33 per cent 
total carbon (max. = 4.45, min. = 4.23). As far as we know now, the 
total carbon in basic pig iron cannot be varied at will in the blast furnace, 
but plans are afoot for doing so. 

Combined Carbon Definite Indicator 

Combined carbon, on the other hand, can be controlled in basic pig 
iron just as much as the sulphur is controlled, and it would seem as though 
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these two metalloids can both be handled in the same way: as a rule, low 
combined carbon and low sulphur go together. After participating in 
several research projects similar to those reported by Brewster^ and 
Joseph, 2 and many years of making basic iron for some high-quality 
open-hearth steel men, and after a recent review of the records, I am ‘ 
brought to the conclusion that the percentage of combined carbon in the 
pig iron is the one definite indicator of the true character, that ^'mysteri- 
ous property called quality,’^ of basic pig iron. Whether or not the 
percentage of combined carbon per se is the controlling factor I do not 
know, but I do know that when the amount of combined carbon goes 
above a certain per cent the quality of the steel sheets goes down below 
the standard; and I do know that the percentage of combined carbon in 
the pig iron, not the total carbon, is the one chemical analysis that can 
be safely used as an'indicator of its present quality, of the past conditions 
surrounding its production inside the blast furnace, and of its future 
behavior inside the open-hearth furnace and the rolling mill. 

The term ''pig iron’^ in this paper refers only to hot metal, or "direct 
metal,^' going from the blast furnace to the open-hearth furnaces. 

This controlling influence of the combined carbon was first demon- 
strated at the Ashland (Ky.) Division of The American Rolling Mill Co. 
during the summer of 1924, when it was my good fortune to participate in 
research work that involved the whole steel plant, including a blast fur- 
nace that was to be blown out within two weeks and with which we were 
allowed "to do anything we pleased.’^ The aim of the test, as stated on 
the order sheets, was "to investigate the influence of varying amounts of 
graphitic carbon in the pig iron on the surface of Armco ingot iron and 
steel sheets as rolled in the mill, especially in connection with surface 
defects on steel sheets.” A similar test had been conducted at the Colum- 
bus furnaces of the same company the previous year, but there the iron 
was all "good iron” shipped as cold pig iron (machine cast), and only 
total carbons and temperatures were studied. A partial report of this 
test was presented in my paper at the Round Table on Carbon in Pig 
Iron at the annual meeting in New York, February 1927.® 

As in many other research problems, we found something different 
from our announced aim. At Columbus we sought hearth temperatures 
and total carbons; at Ashland we sought the influence of hearth tempera- 
tures on graphitic carbon; but, the surface of the finished sheets showed us 
that it was combined carbon that we should look for. 

Tests 

Temperatures . — Temperatures of the molten iron were taken between 
the skimmer and the dam as the iron flowed from the iron notch at cast; 


1 References are at the end of the paper. 
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Fig. 1. — ^Temperature variation in the cast. 

Reprinted from Open Hearth Proceedings, 1937, A.I.M.E. 
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both optical and thermocouple pyrometers were used, and where the 
surface of the molten iron was clear, the readings checked closely. The 
platinum-rhodium thermocouple used was si mi lar to that described by 
Joseph^ but we used a fused quartz instead of a porcelain protecting 
tube. Observations were taken and recorded every 60 sec. throughout 
the cast. 



Fig. 2. — Relation between silicon tempeeaturb and combined caebon in pig iron. 

Reprinted from Open Hearth Proceedings, 1937, A.I.M.E. 

Sampling the Iron . — Samples of pig iron were dipped from the runner 
with a regular sampling ladle and poured into a warm cast-iron mold, as is 
usual practice. We had found that total carbons, graphitic carbons and 
combined carbons agreed fairly well whether the sample was taken at the 
runner, at the hot-metal ladle, or, for machine-cast pig iron, in the cold 
pig. A set of samples poured into sand molds was also taken for the 
determination of tensile strength, but as far as I know these results were 
not tabulated. Some samples were analyzed for oxygen, but it was soon 
decided that the oxygen content did not appear to be a controlling factor, 
and this analysis was discontinued. 
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Charting the Results . — In Fig. 1 the temperatures of each cast and the 
analyses of iron and slag are charted in consecutive order, beginning with 
the 8 a.m. cast, Aug. 6, 1924, and ending with the 8 p.m. cast Aug. 15, 
1924, when the furnace was blown out. The bad effects of a “scouring 
dose,’' of a leaking tuyere, of a too limy furnace, of an overburdened and 
“cold bottom” furnace, are clearly shown in Fig. 1. 

The results were then arranged in the descending order of the silicon 
content, showing' the average temperature of each cast and the percentages 
of total carbon, graphite carbon and combined carbon as in Fig. 2. This 
seemed to indicate that the combined carbon was a controlling factor in 
the production of smooth-surface sheets. 



Fig. 3. — Showing that tempbratueb alone does not control. 

In Fig. 3 the carbons were plotted against the highest temperature in 
each cast, and it appears that temperatures alone do not control the 
quality of the sheet steel j and Fig. 4 shows that the highest temperature 
does not always give the lowest sulphur, or the highest total carbon. 

In plotting the percentage of combined carbon against the highest 
temperature in the cast as in Fig. 5, there seems to be a connection 
between the highest temperature of a cast and the amount of combined 
carbon in that cast; the average temperature throughout a cast does not 
appear to control the percentage of combined carbon as much as does the 
highest temperature. Evidently, there are certain changes in running 
the furnace that may affect the average and maximum temperatures of a 
cast but not necessarily affect the combined carbon beyond the permis- 
sible limit. 
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It would be interesting to know what effect the half-hour checking of 
the red-ore furnaces of the Birmingham district has on hearth tempera- 
tures and percentages of combined carbon. 
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Fig. 4. — Showing that highest temperature does not always give the lowest 

SULPHUR OR THE HIGHEST TOTAL CARBON. 

At Ashland when the percentage of combined carbon, for any cause 
whatsoever, went above 0,60 per cent in the hot metal (made fromLake 
Superior ores) that went to the open hearth, there would be scabs on the 




sheets made from that steel. In the test described above it was easy to 
trace the steel all the way through the mill. Other districts may have a 
different maximum limit for combined carbon in ^^good’^ basic iron. 
Possibly hot metal from eastern magnetites, or from Southern ores, may 
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Table 1. — Analyses 


Casts Aehanqed According to Highest TEsiPERATrBE 



Highest 


Composition, Per Cent 



Cast 

No. 

Temper- 
ature, 
Deg. F. 

Si 

S 

Total 

Carbon 

Com- 

bined 

Carbon 

Graph- 

itic 

Carbon 

Remarks 

f 

4377 

2689 

1.10 

0.024 

4.53 

0.28 

4.27 

Highest in test (total C, 2689**; optical, 

4376 

2670 

1.17 

0.023 

4.42 

0.37 

4.05 

2685®) O2, 0.044 per cent 

4371 

2667 

1.35 

0.023 

4.28 

0.38 

3.90 

4374 

2666 

1.13 

0.024 

4.39 

0.38 

4.01 

Highest average temperature, 2628®. 

4420 

2664 

1.08 

0.025 

4.36 

0.42 

3.94 

Much kish in air when poured open 

4375 

2651 

1.14 

0.035 

4.45 

0.36 

4.09 

hearth. 

4416 

2651 

1.56 

0.021 

4.26 

0.38 

3.88 


1422 

2646 

1.05 

0.022 

4.39 

0.43 

3.96 

Blowing at cast. 

4403 

2645 

1.20 

0.019 

4.36 

0.33 

4.03 

Blowing second highest tensile strength 

4415 

2645 

1.39 

0.022 

4.28 

0.49 

3.79 

4369 

2643 

1.38 

0.023 

4.30 

0.40 

3.90 


4417 

2641 

1.57 

0.020 

4.26 

0.33 

3.93 


4400 

2637 

0.81 

0.022 

4.38 

0.89 

3.49 

O2, 0.032 per cent; CO, 0.012 per cent. 

4418 

2633 

1.37 

0.022 

4.45 

0.33 

4.12 

Long slow cast. 

4372 

2632 

1.10 

0.024 

4.39 

0.43 

3.96 

0, 0.043 per cent; CO, 0.010 per cent. 

4402 

2632 

0.84 

0.022 

4.36 

1.20 

3.10 

Blowing. 

4373 

2628 

1.00 

0.022 

4.42 

0.44 

3.98 

O2, 0.061 per cent; CO, 0.0.008 per cent. 

4410 

2626 

1.30 

0.019 

4.39 

0.33 

4.06 

First part of cast the hottest. 

4389 

2620 

1,02 

0.021 

4.36 

0.51 

3.85 

Temperature rose 165® in 6 min. Os, 
0.051 per cent. 

4421 

2620 

1.20 

0.022 

4.36 

0.45 

3.91 

Blowing. 

4407 

2618 

0.80 

0.028 

4.50 

1.20 

3.30 

Slow tap. 

4408 

2613 

0.80 

0.028 

4.47 

0.51 

3.96 

Os. 0.0^ per cent; GO» 0,012 per cent. 

4378 

2613 

0.97 

0.026 

4.54 

0.53 

4.01 

Furnace same all night. Much kish. 

4398 

2610 

0.84 

0.022 

4.45 

1.00 

3.45 

Os, 0.036 per cent; CO, 0.008 per cent. 
Much slag and ”Bur©ng” at cast. Os, 

1 0.022 per cent. 

4405 

2608 

1.04 

0.024 

4.28 

0.57 

3.71 

4384 

2607 

0.40 

0.024 

4.57 

2.15 

2.42 

4411 

2606 

1.39 

0.020 

4.23 

0.36 

! 3.87 

Highest tensile strength. 

4414 

2606 

1.17 

0.023 

4.28 

0,52 

3.76 

4406 

2605 

0.75 

0.024 

4.53 

1.50 

3.03 

O5, 0.061 per cent; CO, 0.014 per cent. 

4382 

2603 

0.61 

0.022 

4.54 

1,88 

2.66 

4387 

2601 

0.46 

0.033 

4.36 

2.00 

2.36 

Much cinder soon after iron came. 

4401 

2601 

0.91 

0.020 

4.51 

0.59 

3.92 


4397 

2601 

0.79 

0.020 

4.39 

1.46 

2.93 

Blowing. 

4419 

2601 

0.99 

0.025 

4.36 

0.57 

3.79 

4368 

2601 

0.93 

0.032 

4.18 

1.28 

2.90 

Blowing. “Black scum." 

4390 

2601 

0.85 

0.023 

4.36 

0.69 

3.67 

“Nice quiet cast." 

4396 

2601 

0.63 

0,025 

4.28 

1.60 

2.68 

Blowing. 

4379 

2598 

0.90 

0.028 

4.58 

0.54 

3.94 

4413 

2595 

1.13 

1 0,021 

4.25 

0.43 

3.82 

Middle of cast the hottest. 

4399 

2595 

0.82 

0,024 

4.53 

1.50 

3.03 

“Blowing bad.” 

4409 

2588 

1.16 

0.020 

4.36 

0.51 

3.85 

First part of cast the hottest. 

4393 

2585 

0.33 

0.038 

4.03 

4.03 

0.00 

Minimum temperature — 2407®. Lowest 
total G. 

4388 

2576 

0.71 

0.024 

4.42 

1.22 

3.20 

O2, 0.048 per cent; CO, 0.016 per cent. 

4366 

2576 

0.94 

0.027 

4.24 

1.10 

3.14 

Scouring dose. Dirty flushes. 

4386 

2575 

0.36 

0.052 

4.26 

2.08 

2.18 

Part of cast at only 2414® F. 

4404 

2575 

1.15 

0.019 

4.26 

0.54 

3.72 

Quite even temperature. 

4391 

2570 

0.47 

0.031 

4.39 

1.63 

2.76 

Os, 0.054 per cent; CO, 0.011 per cent. 

4370 

2569 

1.20 

0.022 

4.29 

0.52 

3.77 

4412 

2563 

1.30 

0.020 

4.36 

0.37 

3.99 

Slow tap. Hearth getting cold. Os, 
0.031 per cent. 

4385 

2563 

0.47 

0,027 

4.49 

1.70 

2.79 

4392 

2562 

0,35 

0.031 

4.39 

2.01 

2.38 

Part of cast 2427® (total C) 2421® Op. 

4394 

2559 

0.35 

0.038 

4.40 

4.40 

0.00 

Highest total carbon; much slag. 

4383 

2543 

0.40 

0.028 

4.61 

2.05 

1 2.56 

4381 

2528 

0,61 

0,028 

4.46 

1.86 

! 2.60 

Cast following leaking tuyere. 

4380 

2514 

0.85 

0.024 

4.36 

0.93 

3.43 

Tuyere leab'ng. 

4395 

2502 

0.32 

0.040 

4.22 

4.22 

0.00 


4423 

2501 

1.05 

0.027 

4.36 

0.57 

3.79 

Scouring dose; 12 hr. apart. 

4367 

2489 

0.82 

0.045 

4.16 

1.30 

2.86 
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have a different maxunum of combined carbon beyond which the iron 
would be ^^bad’^ for making steel. 

Judging from my experience with the grading of merchant pig iron 
before the introduction of pig machines, I believe that a study of the 
effects of combined carbon in other steelmaking irons and in foundry 
irons is justified. 

Low Sulphur 

At the Birmingham meeting it was stated that the open-hearth men 
wanted less than 0.020 per cent sulphur in basic pig iron, and the question 
was asked what this would mean to the blast-furnace men. 

In the light of what has been shown about the infiuence of the com- 
bined carbon, I doubt very much whether such low sulphur is really what 
is needed. The analyses in Table 1 show that many casts with low 
combined carbon had sulphurs between 0.020 and 0.025 per cent, but 
one cast (No. 4384) had 0.024 per cent sulphur, but also had 2.42 per cent 
combined carbon. Any open-hearth man that gets 0.025 per cent sul- 
phurs ought to be contented. It is for the open-hearth men to show that 
the steel plant will save money if the sulphur in the pig iron sent to the 
open-hearth furnaces has less than 7M oz. of sulphur in a ton of pig iron, 
instead of 9 oz. This request should be further investigated. 

Uneven Operation in Test 

In looking at the charts of this test, open-hearth men might think — 
and some probably say — ^that it was very irregular blast-furnace practice. 
It was — with the exception of the leaking tuyere, the practice was pur- 
posely made irregular, so that the effects of “off'^ iron might be 
traced. Seldom, if ever, is a blast furnace deliberately made to produce 
''off iron,” but that is exactly what took place when we made the tem- 
perature tests at No. 1 Ashland furnace of The American Rolling Mill Co. 
in 1924. At the Columbus furnaces the previous year, continuous 
observations were made for a week, but the furnaces were working too 
smoothly for any study of "off” iron. Fig. 1 shows what happens when 
a blast furnace is run as cold as any of us dared to run it. The furnace 
made iron with silicon as low as 0.32 per cent without forcing the sulphur 
above 0.040 per cent. All the carbon was combined carbon and of course 
the iron was all white. This was done by running the furnace with a 
"cold bottom,” simply by a heavy burden and a limy slag. 
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DISCUSSION 

(i?. K. Clifford presiding) 

T. S. Washburn,* Indiana Harbor, Ind. (written discussion). — Mr. Sweetser is to 
be congratulated on the unusually complete data covering the composition and tem- 
perature of iron produced under abnormal blast-fximace operating conditions. The 
characteristics of iron from a sequence of casts that vary throughout the range of 
basic pig-iron composition are of considerable interest to both blast-furnace and open- 
hearth men, and the data submitted in this paper demonstrate clearly the relation- 
ship between the temperature, analysis, and structure of basic iron. 

In Fig. 2 the author has shown graphically the casts plotted in order of decreasing 
silicon content. This graph demonstrates the general relationship between the silicon 
and the temperature of the iron, and shows the normal relation of decreasing silicon 
content with decreasing temperature. The total carbon, and the combined carbon 
with the reciprocal value for the graphitic carbon, have also been plotted on this graph, 
and the curves for these variables demonstrate that there is no change in the total 
carbon content but that the percentage of combined carbon increases with decreasing 
silicon content of the iron. This relation between the silicon and the combined carbon 
in iron is of course well known, as one of the principal factors governing the distribution 
of carbon between the two forms is the silicon content of the iron. In interpreting his 
results, however, the author has apparently considered the ratio of combined to 
graphitic carbon as an independent variable, instead of as a dependent variable gov- 
erned by the silicon in the iron, and has attributed results obtained from iron used in 
the open hearth to the percentage of combined carbon rather than to the silicon con- 
tent. The effect of variations in the silicon content and the temperature of the iron on 
open-hearth practice are well recognized and it does not seem justifiable to attribute 
to a dependent variable such as combined carbon effects that might be more readily 
explained by silicon and temperature. It is also difficult to see how the form in which 
the carbon is present in solid iron should have any effect on the performance of liquid 
iron as charged into the open-hearth furnace. 

In Figs. 3 and 5 reference is made to “scabby surface” sheets rolled from steel 
produced from the casts plotted on the right-hand side of the graphs, which are high in 
combined carbon and low in sihcon content and temperature. It is difficult to inter- 
pret these results from the standpoint of steelworks practice, as the term “scabby 
surface” is usually applied to a defect caused by abnormal conditions when the steel 
is poured into the ingot molds, and has no direct relation to the melting practice. It is 
probable, however, that the steel made from these casts w^as of unsatisfactory quality, 
as physically cold iron and low-silicon iron often cause a heat to melt too low in carbon, 
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and the low silicon content of the iron would also cause the open-hearth slag to be too 
basic and highly oxidizing. Heats produced under these conditions are often of inferior 
quality, and sheets rolled from steel of this type may be subject to the defect 
termed ‘‘blisters.’' 

The author has attempted to prove by the data submitted in this paper that com- 
bined carbon is a variable heretofore unrecognized in the iron, and that it has an impor- 
tant effect on the manner in which the iron functions in the open hearth. As noted 
above, this conclusion does not appear justified, as the variation of the silicon and the 
temperature of the casts is sufficient to explain any of the results obtained from the 
steel made from these casts. 

It is generally recognized by open-hearth operators that the most important varia- 
bles in iron quality are the temperature and the composition. Iron with a uniformly 
high temperature when delivered to the open hearth gives the most satisfactory melt- 
ing results. If the composition of the iron is uniformly maintained within the desired 
hmits for silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese, the proper slag and bath con- 
ditions, in so far as they are effected by the iron, will be obtained. It is possible that 
other factors in iron quality, such as components not currently being analyzed, may 
prove significant. However, most of the problems in open-hearth operation associated 
with iron quality can be explained by variations in the known factors governmg 
iron quality. 

R. H. SwEETSER (written discussion). — ^The comments and congratulations of Mr. 
Washburn are much appreciated, but it is evident that in spite of the “unusually 
complete data covering the composition and temperature of iron under abnormal 
blast furnace operating conditions,” there were not enough results shown in the figures 
and table to convince him that the author was justified in concluding that “the per- 
centage of combined carbon in the pig iron is the one definite indicator of the true 
character ... of basic pig iron.” 

It is to be regretted that space forbids the publication of more of the thousands of 
observations of temperatures and analyses made in the test described, but in substan- 
tiation of the conclusions reached in the quest for the cause for the troublemaker when 
all four of the usual metalloids are within the specified limits, the following figures are 
submitted. There were 14 casts out of the 58 recorded that were wholly within the 
limits of 0.90 to 1.10 per cent silicon and under 0.040 per cent sulphur; of these, two 
casts. No. 4366 and No. 4368, gave poor results on the surface of the sheets (see Table 
1 for analyses). 


Average Analysis of 14 Casts within Limits 


Silicon, Per Cent 

Sulphur, Per Cent 

Combined Carbon, 
Per Cent 

Highest Tempera- 
ture 

Average Tempera- 
ture 

1.00 

0,025 

0.45 

2613'’ F. 

J 2564° F. 

At Least Six Casts with Higher Silicon and Lower Temperature; All “Good” 

1.16 

0,021 

0.49 

2565° F. 

2525° F. 

At Least Six Casts with Lower Silicon and Higher Temperature; All “Bad” 

Iron 

0.84 

0.025 

1.08 

2602° F. 

2563° F. 
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The reasons for the six “bad” casts were as follows: one cast, Xo. 4368, was after a 
“scouring dose”; No. 4380, tuyere leaking; Xo. 4398, Xo. 4400, Xo. 4402, Xo. 4407, 
running furnace hot after the deliberate bad “chill”; all as shown in Fig. 1. 

Neither silicon nor temperature will always control the percentage of combined 
carbon and the ratio of graphitic carbon to combined carbon (see what a very siliceous 
slag at cast did to cast No. 4377 (Fig. 1 and Table 1). 

It is not “the normal relationship of decreasing silicon content with decreasing 
temperature,” as mentioned by Mr. Washburn, that concerns us in this search for that 
“mysterious property” mentioned by Mr. Maelsaac (see page 162j that causes rejec- 
tions in the sheet mill, but it is the abnormal conditions within the hearth of the blast 
furnace that produce deceitful pig iron. I contend that the true indicator of this 
deceitfulness is the percentage of combined carbon, which the chemist finds in the 
samples of the pig iron taken in the regular way as the iron flows over the dam at cast. 

Mr. Washburn says, “it is difficult to see how the form in which carbon is present in 
sohd iron should have any effect on the performance of liquid iron as charged into the 
open-hearth furnace.” The author cannot see it, either, but has found that the per- 
centage of combined carbon in the solid sample is an indicator of the performance of the 
liquid iron when made into steel sheets. 



Composition and Microstructure of Ancient Iron Castings 

By MAtTRicB L. Pixel,* Junior Member, Thomas T. READf and Thomas 
A. Wright, t Members A.I.M.E. 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

The erroneous, but until recently widely prevalent, belief that iron 
castings were first made in Europe in the fourteenth century has been 
adequately refuted in a number of earlier papers but except for an 
unpublished metallographic study by the late William Campbell, and a 
phosphorus analysis by T. A. Wright of the metal of the Han dynasty 
cast-iron stove described by Laufer,^ nothing was known of either the 
chemical composition or the metallographic structure of the metal of any 
ancient iron casting, although data on castings of recent manufacture are 
abundantly available. The metal of the stove, which had been buried 
in a grave for at least 15 centuries, was so corroded that it seemed 
inadvisable to publish the results on it until more and better specimens 
from other ancient castings could be obtained. 

During a journey through China, extending from Peking in the north 
to Canton in the south and Cheng-tu, Ssu-chuan, in the west, in the late 
summer and autumn of 1936, one of us (T. T. Read) was fortunate 
enough to obtain, and bring home for study, nine castings, all more than 
1000 years old, of which the date of manufacture is precisely known 
because of inscriptions cast in them, another that lacks a dated inscrip- 
tion, but of which the date, as explained below, can be otherwise estab- 
lished, and a specimen from the largest iron casting ever made,^^ which 
is also dated. The period covered by this suite of specimens extends 
from 502 to 1093 A.D. In addition, a sample was obtained from a casting 
of date unknown, but which was certainly cast before 1000 A.D. and 
possibly as early as the third century A.D. A detailed description of 
these specimens is as follows: 

1. 502 A.D. A pair (right and left) of recumbent lions (Fig. 1). Base 7Ji by 
14% in., height over-all 5% in., weight 26 lb. each. The translation of the inscription 
on the base is: “Made on the twenty-fourth day of the seventh month of the third 
year of Ching Ming of Great Wei” (Sept. 11, 502 A.D.). 

Manuscript received at the oflS.ce of the Institute Nov. 24, 1937. Issued as T.P. 
882 in Metals Technology, January, 1938. 

* Metallurgist, with A. W. DeUer, Patent Attorney, New York, N. Y. 

t Vinton Professor of Mining Engineering, Columbia University, New York., N. Y. 

t Secretary and Technical Director, Lucius Pitkin & Co., New York, N. Y. 

^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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2. 508 A.D. Two cast-iron ink slabs, % by 4 by 5?i in., weight 4}i lb. each. 
The obverse bears the inscription: ‘‘Yung Ping Seven Star Ink Slab.” The reverse 
shows the constellation of the Great Bear, with the inscription: “Made under the 
supervision of Yu Jen in the second month of Spring of Ping Shen” (March, 508). 

3. 550 A.D. A standing figure of Kwan Yin, on a 7J4 by 3H-in. round Jotus) 
pedestal, the over-all height being 31 in. and the weight 50 lb. (Fig. 1). The inscrip- 
tion on the front of the base is: “An image respectfully made by Chang Wen for his 
parents at Cloud Light temple, Bell Rock Mountain, on the twenty-eighth day of the 
third month of the first year of Tien Pao” (April 30, 550 A.D.). 

4. 558 A.D. Small standing figure of Kwan Yin (Fig. 1) on a rectangular base, 
the over-all height being 20 in. and the weight 16 lb. On the reverse of the halo about 
the head is the inscription: “This iron image was made on the twenty-fifth day of the 
ninth month of the sixteenth year of Wu Ting (Oct. 22, 558 A.D.) above for the 
Emperor and after him for the multitude of lives.” 

4B. 719 A.D. A panel 18K hi. square showing three figures (Fig. 2), a central 
Buddha and two attendants, each standing on a lotus pedestal. Weight 52 lb. No 
sample was cut from this specimen, as it was impossible to obtain one without defacing 
it. The inscription is; “Made on th*e ninth day of the third month of the sixth year 
of Kai Ytian, Great Tang” (April 4, 719 A.D.). 

5. 923 A.D. Two panels (Fig. 2). One similar in design to 4B is 13H by 17H 
in. and weighs 25 lb.; the sample is from this one; the other (shown in Fig. 2), with 
only two standing figures, is 9H by 19 in. and weighs 25 lb. Each bears the same 
inscription: “An image respectfully made by monks of the Old Buddha temple on the 
ninth day of the tenth month of the second year of Tung Kwang of Great Tang” 
(Nov. 20, 923 A.D.). 

6. 953 A.D. Sample from 20 by 16-ft. cast-iron lion at Ts^ang-chow. (See ref. 11 
for detailed description.) An illustration of this appeared in Mining and Metal- 
LTJEGT in August, 1937. 

7. 1093. One of 1024 cast-iron panels, 7)4 by 7?| in., from a pagoda built at 
Chti-Yung (26 miles east of Nanking) in 1093 (Fig. 2). Weight 6 lb. The inscription 
says: “Given by Mrs, Hsti, a female disciple of this pro\'ince.” 

8. ? Date. Sample from “flying scissors.” Nanking (Fig. 3.) Date unknown, 
certainly earlier than No. 7, and perhaps as early as 300 A.D. 

9. ? Date. . Sample from cast-iron stove.* Almost certainly older than 200 A.D. 

As nothing has hitherto been published in English about the casting 
represented by sample No. 8, a brief description seems necessary. This 
casting, shaped like an X, 3 by 6 ft., and weighing about 1500 lb., has 
been described by Louis Gaillard (Vari4t4s Sinologiques, Shanghai, 1904) 
as well as two other similar ones. The purpose of all three is completely 
unknown. Chinese writings generally ascribe a third century date to 
one of them, but there is nothing more definite about the one from which 
the sample was obtained than a remark by a fourteenth century Chinese 
author, who said it was so old at that time that no one any longer knew 
when it was made or for what purpose. It has been included in the suite 
because of the considerable probability that it represents a date inter- 
mediate between No. 1 and No. 9, the latter being the earliest specimen 
of iron casting so far discovered. No. 1 is the earliest precisely dated 
iron casting known to exist. 
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As to the authenticity of these castings, there can be no doubt as to 
No. 6, as it was taken by one of us (T. T. Read) and the date cast into 
the lion is supported by documentary evidence as well. Nor is there 



Fig. 1. — ^Left to right: No. 1, 502 A.D.; No. 3, 550 A.D.; No. 4, 558 A.D. 



Fig. 2.— Left to right: No. 4B, 719 A.D.; No. 5, 923 A,D.; No. 7, 1093 A.D. 


question as to No. 7, as it was removed from the pagoda under personal 
supervision. It was evidently built into the pagoda at the time of its 
original construction, and the date of 1093 A.D. for the latter is amply 
supported by historical records. 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4B and 5 have their dates cast in them, and the only 
question is whether they might possibly be later reproductions of originals 
that have been lost. The inferences on this point drawn from the 
analyses and study of the microstructure will be discussed later; it is only 
necessary to say here that these castings were purchased from curio 
dealers, or private individuals, in Nanking for prices so small that no 
one could have made a profit by duplicating an original. The Chinese are 
not interested in old iron castings, there is no market for them, and where 
they can be obtained at all it is practically at the price of scrap iron. 
The inscriptions on Nos. 3, 4, 4B and 5 conclude with two Chinese 
characters that mean that they were the only pieces cast from that mold. 

Without going into further details, 

we feel confident that these cast- 
ings are original specimens made 
at the dates given. 

Only No. 3 has in its inscrip- 
tion a place name, and unfortu- 
nately it defies identification. It 
can be merely inference that the 
castings, obtained at Nanking in 
1936, were originally made some- 
where near there. The lion at 
Ts^ang-chow (No. 6) is about 450 
miles north of Nanking and was, 
of course, cast where it now is. 

Iron would be easily available 
there from the near-by province 
of Shantung, which was certainly 

one of the earliest iron-producing Fig. 3. — Plying scissors, Nanking. Spec- 
regions of China, a proposal hav- No. 8. 

ing been made to tax iron there 

in the seventh century B.C. “Buddhist Monuments of China” by 
Tokiwa and Sekino shows illustrations of cast-iron pagodas, at various 
places, mostly with tenth and eleventh century dates. 

No. 9 came from about 250 miles west of No. 6. The third of the 
“flying scissors” referred to under No. 8 is at Kian-fu, 425 miles south- 
west of Nanking, and must have been made locally. This, and other evi- 
dence that need not be set forth here, indicates clearly that the casting 
of iron was an art that was widely practiced throughout China at' the 
time these castings were made. It was an art that was perhaps already 
at least 1000 years old at the time No. 1 was cast. 

Samples were cut from the castings, milled to provide fine cuttings 
for the analyses, and pieces for polishing and metallographic study 
produced. Except from Nos. 2 and 4B it was possible to cut fairly large 
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sections from flanges or other hidden parts without destro 3 dng the 
appearance of the castings. The authenticity of the two specimens 
numbered 2 was at first doubted and a large segment was cut out of one 
of the slabs. Both the analysis and the microstructure indicate that 
these two specimens are also genuine. The results of the chemical 
analyses are given in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Chemical Analyses of Specimens 


Specimen ! 
No. 

Total 1 
Carbon, j 
Per Cent 

Combined 
Carbon, 
Per Cent i 

Graphitic 
Carbon, 
Per Cent 

Silicon, 
Per Cent 

Phos- 
phorus, 
Per Cent 

Sulphur, 
Per Cent 

Manga- 

nese, 

Per Cent 

1 

3.35 I 

1.05 

2.30 

2.42 

0.205 

0.067 

0.13 

2 

3.22 

0.96 

2.26 

2.39 

0.17 

0.077 

0.23 

3 

3.35 

0.33 

3.02 

1.98 

0.312 

0.063 

0.78 

4 

3.33 

1 0.16 

3.17 1 

2.12 

0.186 

0.064 

0.64 

5 

3.12 

1 

3.12 

2.07 

0.297 

0.053 

0.81 

6 

3.96 

1 3.35 

0.61 i 

0.09 

0.231 

0.022 

a 

7 

3.58 

1 3.54 

0.04 

0.16 

0.134 

0.024 

0.25 

S i 

3.84 

1 1.49 

2.35 

0.08 

0.097 

0.024 

0.02 

9 ! 

h 

1 ^ 

h 

h 

0.124 

h 

h 


** Not found. ^ No data. 


Spectrographic Analysis 

The aim of this was to determine whether germanium, copper, 
chromium, nickel, antimony and anything unusual was present in these 
castings. At the same time any major compositional differences, as 
disclosed by direct arcing in graphite in position 4 of the B. & L. Lithrow 
spectrograph, covering the spectral range from 2600 to 3800 were to be 
observed. The procedure was to burn to completion duplicate portions 
of 50 mg. each, comparing as usual with an ordinary iron as reference. 
The results were as follows, using the spectral lines as shown in Ang- 
strom Units: 

Manganese , — All samples contained manganese (2794.8, 2798.3, 2801.1) in the 
amoimt commonly present in ordinary iron, but Nos. 1 and 2 less than Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 
and Nos, 6 and 8 much less than the others, No. 6 containing the least. 

7’f?awm?/i.~Titanium (2933.06, 3072.92, 3088.03, 3234.52, 3241.989, 3349.44) 
was present in all samples, but much less was present in Nos. 6 and 8. (Note possi- 
ble interference from iron 3234.621 and silicon 3241.67.) 

Copper . — Copper (2824, 3247, 3274) was present in all samples, but No. 6 con- 
tained more than the others (estimated as 0.06 per cent). 

Magnesium . — Magnesium (2803, 2852) was present in all samples, but much more 
was present in Nos. 6 and 8 than in the other five. 

Germanium . — Samples 1 to 5 inclusive contained a trace of germanium (2651.15, 
2651.60), but it was barely discernible in Nos. 6 and 8; i.e., spectrographic traces. 

Nickel . — Nickel (3101.6, 3101,9) was not found except in No. 6, which showed a 
trace estimated as less than 0.004 per cent. 

Cohalt . — Cobalt (3044) also was present in No. 6 only. 

Silicon , — Silicon (2631.28, 2881.59) was present in all samples, but very much less 
in Nos. 6 and 8. 
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Vanadium , — Vanadium (3118.383, 3120.14, 3125.288, 3126.21) was foimd in all 


samples. 

Chromium , — Chromium (2835.64, 2843.35) was present in all samples. 

Aluminum . — Aluminum (3082, 3092) was present in all samples, but more was 
present in samples 6 and 8 than the others. 

Antimony . — Antimony (2877.92, 3029.80, 3232.52, 3267.48) was not found in any 
samples but is not very sensitive. 

Molybdenum . — No evidence of the strongest (10) lines of molybdenum could be 
found, even in clear regions free of anj^ background. 

Tungsten . — No evidence of any tungsten was seen. 

Phosphorus . — Phosphorus (2554.9, 2553.3, 2535.6, 2534.0) could not be deter- 
mined but is given in Table 1, This element is very insensitive in an iron matrix. 


The above information has been included in Table 2. This tabula- 
tion is a result of some further rechecking with w^eighted indications of 
the relative distribution of each element in the various samples. These 
indications are intended to be read horizontally only and apply only to 
the respective elements, which should not, therefore, be compared 
with each other as to amounts present. Arsenic, because of low sensi- 
tivity, could not be determined. 


Table 2. — Qualitative Spectrographic Estimates°- 


Sample No. 


Manganese 

Titanium . . 
Copper — 


Magnesium . . . 

Germanium. . . 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Silicon 

Vanadium 

Chromium 

Aluminum 

Antimony .... 
Molybdenum . 
Tungsten 

Tin 

Silver 


1 

2 

3 1 

1 

4 i 

i 

5 

6 ! 

7 

8 

++ 

+ + 

<+++!+++! 
( + + +i + + +i 

+++ 

+++ 

j 

i 

+ 

444 

44 

+++ 

+++i 

+++;+++ 

+++ 

4- 

444 

4 

-f 

+ 1 

; + j 

+ 1 

+ 

++ 

(.0.06 %) 

4 

^444 

(444 

4 

+ 

+ 1 

! + ! 

!+ 1 

+ 

+ + + 

444 

+ 

+ 1 

+ 

+ 1 

+ 1 

(+) 

4 

(+) 

N.F.& 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 1 

N.F. 

(+) 

4 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

-h-h 

4 

N.F. 


(Appreciable, 

±2%) 


4 

appr. 

4 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

4 

4 

4 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 



Not found in any 
Not found in any 






Not foi 

indina 

ny exec 

pt No. 7 

4 


N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

j 444 
/ 444 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

N.F. 

4 

N.F. 


® Read for each element alone. Amounts cannot be compared. * Not found. 


Microscopic Study 

Since each of the castings tended to have a rather uniform cross sec- 
tion, the samples cut from the bases of the hollow castings or from 
flanges were considered to be representative specimens for microscopic 
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study. Specimens of the large castings, Nos. 6 and 7, consisted of small 
fragments about in* in diameter. The other specimens were all taken 
in cross section. 

Polished specimens were prepared and etched with Nital (2 per cent 
nitric acid in alcohol) to develop the structure. To the eye the polished 
sections all appeared to be sound, especially Nos. 1 to 5. No. 6 had a 
mottled appearance, being brightly polished in some portions and much 
duller in others. No. 8, the least sound, contained several cavities. 

Casting No. 1 (502 A.D.). — A cross-sectional specimen taken from 
the casting was approximately ,^'4 in. thick. Upon examination under 
the microscope the metal was found to be perfectly sound. It is a gray 
cast iron with small graphite flakes. The matrix consists of pearlite 
vith occasional patches of the phosphide eutectic. No ferrite was found. 
Tovrard the center there were one or two areas rich in this phosphide 
eutectic. Fig. 4 is typical of the structure except that it shows one of 
the few high-phosphorus areas, indicated by the white network of the 
eutectic. The structure at the cast surface was, of course, much finer 
and had a cellular appearance. Fig. 5 shows the variation in structure 
from the skin toward the center. Fig. 6, taken near the center of the 
cross section, shows the details of structure. The matrix is definitely 
pearlitic in parts. 

Casting No. 2 (508 A.D.). — The slab was about % in. thick. The 
metal appeared perfectly sound on microexamination. After etching, 
the structure at the center was similar to that of the previous one. The 
graphite flakes tend to be larger, but this is to be expected in a casting of 
greater cross-sectional thickness. As before, the matrix consisted of 
pearlite with occasional patches of the phosphide eutectic. Fig. 7 
shows the average structure at the center. The coarser graphite occurs 
in nests. Fig. 8 shows the details of the structure. The cast edge con- 
sisted of cells of ferrite and pseudoeutectic graphite surrounded by 
pearlite and the phosphide eutectic. Fig. 9 shows the structure at the 
edge, -which is indicative of undercooling, or rather, of rapid cooling, 
but not rapid enough to produce chill.* Superheated metal, when cast, 
occasionally has this structure. Thin castings may also show it. 

Casting No. 3 (550 A.D.). — A cross-sectional specimen, about in. 
thick, was taken from the base of the casting. The metal appeared 
sound, except for some rather small cavities near the center. The metal, 
a gray iron, consisted of very small graphite flakes in a matrix of pearlite, 
ferrite and the phosphide eutectic, the ferrite tending to occur in patches. 
There was a perceptible increase in the amount of phosphide eutectic 
present. The texture of the metal was finer than those previously 
examined. Fig. 10 shows the structure in depth. At the cast surface are 
cells of ferrite and pseudoeutectic graphite surrounded by pearlite and the 


* J. W. Bolton: Amer, Foundrymen's Assn. Preprint 37 (1937) 26. 
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Fig. 4. — No. 1, X 100. Stbucturb near center of cross section. 

Fig. 5. — No. 1, X 100. Shows variation of structure from skin toward center. 
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Fig. 6. — No. 1, X 500. Near center op cross section. 
Fig. 7. — No. 2, X 100. Average structure at center. 
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Fig. 8 . — No. 2, X 250. DetaHiS of structttee. 
Fig. 9. — No. 2, X 250. Structure at cast edge. 
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Fig. 12. — No. 4, X 100. Variation in structure from surface toward center. 
Fig. 13. — No. 4, X 100. Fin on base, typical chilled structure. 
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phosphide eutectic. This cellular structure, probably indicative of 
rather rapid cooling, was especially noticeable in a fin on the base of the 
casting. Fig. 1 1 shows the structure of this fin and is also characteristic, 
except for the larger number of cellular patches, of the metal imme- 
diately beneath the cast surface. 

Castmg No, 4 (558 A.D.). — Casting No. 4 has a base about }4 in. 
thick. The sound metal, after etching, was rather similar to that found 
in the previous casting. Fig. 12 shows the variation in structure from 
the cast surface towards the center. The graphite is very fine. In depth 
the ferrite loses its cellular appearance and gradually diminishes in 
amount until it appears as very fine patches and finally disappears near 
the center. A fin at the base of the casting has the typical structure of 
chilled cast iron, Fig. 13, merging into the nestlike structure seen in 
Fig. 12. 

Casting No, 5 (923 A.D.). — Two flanges, fg in. thick, formed part 
of the cast panel. A cross-sectional specimen was taken from one of the 
flanges. The metal, another gray cast iron, was not quite so sound as 
that in the preAuous castings. The graphite is noticeably coarser, and the 
ferrite, occurring more frequently, appears as nestlike areas throughout 
the metal (Fig. 14). An appreciable increase in phosphide eutectic is 
noted. The cast surface was again characterized by a larger amount of 
the cellular ferritic areas. 

Casting No. 6 (953 A,D.). — Whereas the castings so far examined were 
gray irons, a fragment from the Ts’angchow lion was mainly white iron. 
It was, for the most part, hypereutectic white cast iron with some 
mottled iron also present. Fig. 15 shows the typical structure of white 
cast iron, consisting of excess cementite (the carbide of iron) in the 
eutectic of iron and iron carbide. The carbon is all in the combined 
form. This structure is usually found in a very rapidly cooled, low- 
silicon cast iron. A vein of mottled iron runs through the specimen. 
Both graphite and undissociated cementite occur in a pearlitic matrix 
(Fig. 16). 

Casting No. 7 (1093 A.D.). — ^A specimen taken from the flange of the 
panel, about in. thick, contained a few very small cavities, but on the 
whole the metal was sound. The casting was a h 3 q)oeutectic white iron, 
well below the carbon composition of the eutectic. Fig. 17 shows the 
structure below the surface. The carbon is all in the combined form. 
(Occasionally some graphite is found.) The structure is pearlite (trans- 
formed dendrites of saturated austenite) surrounded by the eutectic 
(Fig. 18), Throughout the pearlite there are needles of proeutectoid 
cementite, the result of the decreasing solubility of carbon in austenite 
below the eutectic temperature. 

Casting No. 8. — Date unknown. Earlier than No. 7, and possibly 
as early as third century. A fragment obtained from the Nanking 
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Fig. 16. — No. 6, X 100. Lower left, vein of mottled iron. 
Fig. 17. — No. 7, X 100. Structure below surface. 
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Fig. 18. — No. 7, X 500. Pearlite surrounded bt eutectic. 

Fig. 19. — No. S, X 100. Coarse graphite and carbide in a pearlite matrix. 
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^'flying scissors’’ was found to be mottled cast iron. This metal, from a 
large casting (about 1500 lb.) was the least sound of the suite, containing 
several cavities much larger than any found in previous specimens. 
The specimen was taken from a flange on the underside and, as is e\’ident 
from Fig. 3, the casting has been deeply corroded in places from long 
exposure in a warm, damp climate. The metal, coarse in structure, 
consists of graphite and carbide in a pearlitic matrix (Fig. 19). (A few 
polishing scratches remain because of quick final polishing necessary to 
retain the graphite.) 

Casting No. 9. — Date unknown. Probably before 200 A.D. Through 
the courtesy of the late Berthold Laufer, who discovered it, a specimen 
of the metal of a cast-iron stove, dated before 200 A.D., was made 
available for study. The original is on exhibition in the Field -Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago. The piece examined w’as about in. 
thick, and on the inner surface showed an incrustation of iron oxide and 
more or less friable material that resembled molding sand, but might 
have been the soil in which the stove was found.* The metal was white 
cast iron containing plates of excess carbide in the eutectic (Fig. 20). 
The carbon content was estimated at about 4.5 per cent. Fig. 21 shows 
the details of structure. The dark etching constituent is assuming the 
lamellar structure of pearlite. The small size of the specimen available 
permitted an analysis only for phosphorus, found to be 0.124 per cent. 

Summary 

The metallographic study of these ancient Chinese castings revealed 
a wide diversity of structures. White, gray and mottled irons w’ere 
illustrated. Since most of these castings merely served ornamental 
purposes, the Chinese were undoubtedly only seeking good impressions. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the relatively low phosphorus 
content. One of the authors (M. L. Pinel) had occasion some time ago 
to examine a Chinese coin of the early eleventh century, which contained 
0.52 per cent phosphorus. Another of the authors has reported^ its 
present-day use in large amounts in Shansi for the making of thin castings. 

Castings 1 to 5 were gray iron, Nos. 1 and 2 being pearlitic and the 
others containing ferrite in various amounts. The graphite flakes are 
small and should be expected in thin castings. On the other hand, Nos. 
6 to 9 were white or mottled cast irons. Nos. 6 and 9 being somewhat 
similar except for the presence of some mottled iron areas in No. 6. 
Whereas the latter w’ere hypereutectic, No. 7 was definitely hypoeutectic. 
No. 8 was a mottled iron structurally between gray and w^hite irons. 
The variations in the structure and in the analyses of each of the castings 

* From an unpublished report by William Campbell, No. 1388, Department of 
Metallurgy, Columbia University, 1932. See reference 2 for the original description 
of the casting. 
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tend to confirm their authenticity. In addition, the castings all showed 
the effects of weathering, particularly Nos. 7 and 4. 

Castings 1 to 5, gray irons, were undoubtedly cast in sand molds 
Most of them tell the exact day of casting and three had cast into them 
a sign which indicated that only one piece was cast. There would be no 
need for permanent molds. 

No. 7, a small casting similar in size to the gray castings, was one of 
1024 such panels. The natural thing in this case would be to use some 
sort of a permanent mold. The white-iron structure indicates that this 
is undoubtedly the way in which it was cast. The design would easily 
permit such practice. 

ADDENDUM 
By T. T. Read 

During the preparation of the foregoing paper questions have been 
asked that involve the expression of opinions for which my co-authors 
should not be held in any way responsible. In response to various ques- 
tions about the making of molds, it may be noted that as early as 1400 
B.C. the Chinese were making well designed and perfectly executed 
bronze eastings, 2 or 3 ft. in their greatest dimension. It may be inferred 
therefore that when they first made iron castings they were competent 
to do any kind of a molding job that was necessary. I know of no evi- 
dence that the Chinese ever used the cire-perdue method for making iron 
castings. Persons qualified to judge have expressed the opinion, after 
inspecting the two lions (No. 1, 502 A.D.), that the lower half of the mold 
was sculptured in the sand without the use of a pattern. Since several 
of the inscriptions end with two characters that convey the meaning that 
only one casting was made of that design, this would be a good method 
whenever it was practicable. But some of the molds were obviously 
built up by using cores. Terra cotta molds for the casting of coins 
were commonly used in China at dates earlier than these castings. 
The British Museum catalogue of Chinese Coins (1892) refers to a cast- 
iron mold for making brass coins, dated 7 to 22 A. D. 

As to the method by which the iron was reduced from the ore, I 
hesitate to hazard a guess. At one time I felt sure that the Chinese first 
reduced Fe 203 to Fe, and then melted the particles of metallic iron in a 
crucible in a blast-blown furnace,^ but I now feel uncertain whether that 
method was used elsewhere than in Shansi, and it seems probable that 
the metal for these castings was produced not far from where they were 
obtained. Much more research work on the early history of iron in 
China needs to be done before it will be possible to speak with much 
confidence on many points. 

It is worth noting that the double-acting box bellows used by the 
Chinese* is an invention of their own,. not found elsewhere: in the world. 

*See A. P. Hommel: China at work, 18-21. 
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As a piece of blowing equipment it is much superior to the devices else- 
where used in primitive metallurgical processes, and must have greatly 
facilitated the melting of metal for casting. 

As to the built-up large casting (Xo. 6) I do not know how the succes- 
sive layers were made to adhere to each other. The adhesion is far from 
perfect in places, and deep-seated corrosion has taken place along the 
joints. As this was merely an art object it was not necessar^^ to obtain 
strong joints between the successive layers. 

The analyses recorded here seem to refute the hypothesis which I 
suggested in earlier papers, that the Chinese had from very early times 
added phosphorus to the iron for casting, in order to obtain a more fluid 
metal; it is not high enough to indicate any deliberate addition. The 
modern practice of adding it was observed only in Shansi and may be 
confined to the district where it was seen. It may also be a compara- 
tively late development. 

Cast-iron coins have been briefly mentioned in the text above; it may 
be worth while to record here that there is good evidence that they were 
made as early as 25 A.D. and were used at various times thereafter. A 
few hundred yards from No. 6, I saw a fused mass of them (probably 
resulting from the burning of the temple) that weighed at least several 
hundred pounds. Only a few were in good enough condition to decipher 
the characters that indicated their dates. They appeared to be eighth 
to tenth century. 
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DISCUSSION 

{George B, Waterhouse presiding) 

T. A. Wright.— The part I played in this was very interesting. I am intrigued 
with the phase of it that had to do with whether one could use a spectrograph for 
identifying origins or localities from which raw materials come. In other words, the 
fingerprints, or footprints of nature. I was also interested in improving our knowledge. 
This work will be looked upon perhaps by some as a very crude spectrographic study, 
which it is. 

Speetroscopists do not know much about examining iron and steel quantitatively as 
yet. The only people I know of that really have published anything have done an 
excellent job but their investigations have been limited to several elements at the 
Campbell- Wyant foundry, under the guidance of University of Michigan men, and deal 
with a very carefully prepared, chilled cast rod, which avoids segregation as much as 
possible. One of our problems in this is to derive some true idea as to how 
representative the results we obtain are, and that point must not be forgotten. 

I was interested too in germanium. We were not able to detect arsenic by our 
method but just as a speculation I wonder does the germanium, or does the arsenic 
mean anything? It may mean nothing at all, but who dare say so? As regards 
germanium in iron and steel, I find that many men in the industry do not seem to know 
that it is presumably more common than has been suspected, but I think that knowledge 
was fijrst obtained by Meggers at the Bureau of Standards, and he did not publicize it. 
Two or three years later it appeared in a German publication. I think the Germans 
felt that the germanium came from the fuel used. I think Dr. Meggers feels, and it 
sounds reasonable to me, that it may well come from the iron, I have been told that 
meteorites contain up to as much as 0.5 per cent of that otherwise rare element. 

I did notice, aside from No. 6 being different, that, in line with what I said as to 
origins, No. 7 has tungsten, tin and silver, all of which are not inconsistent with one 
another, especially the tin and the tungsten on the one hand, or the tin and the silver 
on the other hand. No. 6 has nickel, cobalt and manganese. 

No. 8 was still different as to the low manganese. We put down 2 +, a little more 
than No. 6, and it also differed somewhat in the silicon. 

Those were the things that interested me particularly but I would like to leave the 
thought as to whether some of these elements are additive or counteracting in 
their effects. 

While it is true that it is not wise in a quasiquantitative study to read data such as 
are given in the paper other than horizontally, yet in a similar study we use a crude 
numerical index system and dared to add these up for some ten elements. Much to 
our surprise we obtained a pattern by which we related some six samples of steel to 
certain differences in a physical characteristic. I may not go more into detail at the 
moment, for much of a consultant's work is confidential, at least for a period, but 
determination of the conventionally analyzed allied elements had not disclosed this 
important and crucial point. Further chemical work has been done, which, based on 
that, has substantiated it. That simple thing happened previously, in our very early 
days in working on some white metals. Our experience at that time with those 
metals did not permit us to be too sure about what we were doing, and yet, by 
adding up the minor impurities, the bad material was picked out from the "good 
material with one exception in the order of faultiness, if one may use that term, just 
as in steel. The steel, however, was low carbon, and that is another story from cast 
iron, of course. I leave the thought. 



Distribution of the Metalloids in Rimmed-steel Ingots 

By J. W. Halley,* J-onior Member, and T. S. Washburn, f Member A.I.M.E. 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

Rimming steels derive their name from their action during solidifica- 
tion in the molds. As a result of incomplete deoxidation, gas is evolved 
during freezing, and the metal has a characteristic rolling action. The 
metal rises along the mold walls and descends in the center of the ingot. 
This action keeps the top of the ingot open and the advancing rim of solid 
metal can be seen. The rim grows until the rolling action is insufficient 
to prevent the top of the ingot from freezing or until the action is stopped 
by capping the ingot with a heavy plate. The violence of the reaction 
and its characteristics, such as growth or drop in the molds, are deter- 
mined by the composition, the furnace practice, and the deoxidation in 
the ladle and in the molds. 

Though rimming steels represent a large proportion of the amount of 
plain carbon steel made, they have received comparatively little attention 
in the technical literature. The manufacture of rimming steels has been 
described by Hibbard, Fleming,^ Pierce^ and Jackson.® The reactions 
occurring during rimming have been considered from the theoretical 
point of view by Chipman and Samarin.’’ The structure of rimmed-steel 
ingots has been discussed by Nead and one of the present authors.® 
Meyer,® in studying segregation, investigated the distribution of carbon, 
sulphur and phosphorus in rimmed-steel ingots by analyzing the rim 
and core of blooms. In their studies of segregation, the J oint Committee 
of the Iron and Steel Institute and the British Iron and Steel Federation® 
studied distribution in one billet and one ingot of rimmed steel. 

A detailed study of the distribution throughout the ingot has not been 
published. The present investigation was undertaken to determine accu- 
rately the distribution of carbon, manganese and sulphur in normal 
rimmed ingots and the general distribution of other common elements 
present. The study included some work on the effect of pouring condi- 
tions and furnace practice on the distribution, though there is still much 
to be done in this direction. 

The structure of a rimmed ingot that has been split by dynamiting 
and a schematic diagram of the zones in the ingot are illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Nov. 27, 1937. Issued as T.P. 
898 in Metals Technology, February, 1938. 

* Metallurgist, Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

t Assistant Chief Metallurgist, Inland Steel Co. 

^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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The zones differ in structure and composition. The skin consists of the 
metal that is chilled b}’' the mold wall. There are no blowholes in this 
zone because of its rapid cooling and it has practically the same composi- 
tion as the liquid metal. The rim zone consists of the metal that solidifies 
while the top of the ingot is open and the rolling action is in progress. It 
contains lenticular blowholes in the lower portion and consists of purer 



Fig. 1.— Structuke of rimmed ingot. 
a, ingot split by dynamite; 6, diagram of zones. 


metal than the skin or core. The blowholes in the rim are called primary 
because they are the first to form during solidification of the ingot. The 
secondary blowholes are formed by the gases that are trapped when 
the ri mm ing action stops and separate the rim and core. The core zone 
consists of the metal that solidifies after the rimming action stops. The 
core zone contains scattered blowholes and the least pure metal in 
the ingot. 
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This nomenclature was used by Washburn and Nead,® and corresponds 
to common usage except that the “skin” and “rim” are sometimes con- 
fused. The confusion results from the appearance of a rolled section of 
rimmed steel that has been etched on the cross section. The etching 
shows no distinction between the skin and rim zone but shows a sharp 
contrast between the rim and core. Usually the same conditions that 
produce a narrow rim zone also produce a thin skin. This relation has 
led to the classification of rolled products showing a narrow rim zone on 
an etched section as “thin-skinned.” However, the relationship is not 
invariably true and a distinction between the skin and rim is necessary. 

The following distribution study was made on split ingots. The 
method of splitting the ingots has been described by Washburn and Nead.® 
The splitting was done by drilling holes 6 in. apart along the center 

of the wide side of the ingot, charging each hole with a stick and a half 
of 60 per cent gelatin dynamite and firing with electric primers. The 
holes were drilled slightly over halfway through the ingot. Ingots that 
had been split to show their structure were drilled for chemical analysis 
at the points shown by crosses iu Fig. 16. The points for sampling were 
located so that samples were taken at small intervals where the analysis 
of the ingot changed rapidly and at larger intervals where there was little 
change in analysis. Samples were frequently taken between these 
standard positions to be sure that no discontinuities had been missed. 
Ingots with a normal structure were found to have quite uniform dis- 
tribution of constituents. 

Distribution of Carbon, Manganese and Sulphur in 0.10 Per Cent 
Maximum Carbon Rimmed Steel 

Figs. 2 to 7 show the distribution of carbon, manganese and sulphur 
in a normal ingot. The curv^es represent the change in composition from 
the bottom to the top, and from edge to center of the ingot. As the 
distribution is the same on both sides of the center, the curves show 
the analysis at any point in the ingot. Samples were not taken above 
88 per cent of the ingot height because the steel was too porous above this 
point to give a satisfactory sample for analysis. The curves were obtained 
by averaging the analyses of ingots from three different heats that showed 
normal structure and distribution. The average ladle analysis of the 
heats was as follows: C, 0,09 per cent; Mn, 0.40; P, 0.009; S, 0.025. 
These ingots were poured 67 in, high in 24 by 43-in. molds. 

Fig. 2 shows a model representing the distribution of carbon in a 
vertical plane from one side to the central axis of the ingot. Sections 
through the model along the vertical axis of the ingot, and across the 
ingot at 85, 50 and 10 per cent of the height of the ingot, are shown in 
Fig. 3. Near the top of the ingot the carbon decreases uniformly from 
the surface to the secondary blow^holes. At the secondary blowholes, 
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which divide the rim and core zone, there is a sharp increase amounting 
to 0.04 per cent C. From the secondary-blowhole zone to the center of 
the ingot the carbon increases comparatively rapidly. At the center 



Fig. 2. — Distribution of carbon in normal rimmed ingot. 




Edge _ Center Edge Center Edge Center 

Ingot width,per cent Ingot widiti, per cent' Ingot width, per cent 


Cross section af 85 per cent Cross section at 50 per cent Cross section at 10 per cent 

of ingot height of ingot height of Ingot height 


Fig. 3. — Sections of carbon-distribution curve. 


of the ingot and 85 per cent above the bottom of the ingot the carbon 
reaches a maximum of 0.19 per cent. At half the height of the ingot the 
carbon is somewhat lower near the surface and decreases slightly through 
the rim zone. There is an increase of 0.03 per cent at the secondary 
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blowholes and the concentration of carbon is constant at about 0.07 per 
cent across the core. At 10 per cent above the bottom of the ingot the 
concentration of carbon in the steel is uniform across the ingot at about 
0.05 per cent C. 



Fig. 4. — Distribution of manganese in normal rimmed ingot. 



Longitudinal section oit 50 per cent of ingot width 



Cross section at 85 percent Cross section at 50 percent Cross section at 10 percent 
of ingot height of ingot height of ingot height 

Fig. 5. — Sections of manganese-distribution curve. 


A model showing the distribution of manganese is shown in Fig. 4 
and sections of the model are shown in Fig. 5. Manganese is distributed 
much more uniformly through the ingot than carbon. The concentration 
of manganese decreases from the surface to the secondary blo^wholes. 
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Fig. 6. — Distkibution of sulphitr in normal rimmed ingot. 



Edge Center Ecige ^ Center Edge Center 

Ingot width, per cent Ingot width, per cent Ingot width, per cent 

Cross section c^t 85 per cent Cross section oit 50 per cent Cross section oit 10 percent 
of ingot height of ingot height of ingot height 

Fig. 7. — Sections op sttlphur-distributton curve. 
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This decrease amounts to 0.06 per cent Mn near the top of the ingot and 
0.02 per cent at the bottom. At the secondary blowholes there is an 
increase of 0.09 per cent Mn at 85 per cent of the ingot height, 0.03 per 
cent at 50 per cent of the ingot height and a decrease of 0.02 per cent 
near the bottom of the ingot. There is a low-manganese area in the 
lower portion of the core zone. In this area the manganese concentration 
is low^er than in the adjacent rim zone. 

The model representing the distribution of sulphur and the sections 
of the model are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. The sulphur is approximately 
uniform in the rim zone at 0.020 per cent. There is a sharp increase at 
the secondary blowholes, amounting to 0.020 per cent S at the top of 
the ingot and 0.008 per cent at the bottom. The sulphur reaches a peak 
at the center of the ingot and at 85 per cent of the ingot height. At this 
point the steel contains 0.100 per cent S. At 50 per cent of the ingot 
height the concentration of sulphur is uniform across the core zone, and 
near the bottom of the ingot the sulphur decreases slightly in the core 
between the secondary blowholes and the center. 

Distribution of Phosphorus, Tin and Copper in Rimmed Steel 

The steel was so low in phosphorus that the usual errors in chemical 
analysis made it impossible to obtain consistent data for phosphorus 
distribution. Meyer^s® results on higher phosphorus steel indicate that 
the distribution is similar to that of sulphur except that there is less 
difference between the rim and core and between the top and bottom of 
the ingot than is shown by sulphur. 


Table 1. — Distribution of Tin and Copper in Rimmed Ingots 


Ingot No. 

Samples 

Percentage of Tin 

Percentage of Copper 

Edge 

Center ^ 

Edge 

Center 

1 

Top 

0.001 

0.009 

0.04 

0.05 


Bottom 

0.001 

0.001 

0.04 

0.04 

2 

Top 

0.010 

0.024 

0.08 

1 0.10 


Bottom 

0.010 

0.014 

0,08 

! 0.08 

I 

3 

Top 

0,022 

0.056 

0.12 

i 0.11 


Bottom 

0.022 

0.028 

0.12 

0.12 

4 

Top 

0.041 

0.117 

0.15 

0.20 


Bottom 

0.041 

0.056 

0.15 

0.15 

5 

Top 

0.066 

0.157 

0.18 

0.24 


Bottom 

0.066 

0.081 

0.18 

i 

0.18 
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Some indication of the distribution of tin and copper was obtained 
on slab tests from ingots to which various amounts of tin and copper had 
been added. The slabs were drilled for analysis at the center of the core 
zone and at the center of the rim zone. Samples were taken at the top 
and at the bottom of the ingot. The analyses for tin and copper are 
shown in Table 1. 

The distribution of tin is similar to that of sulphur but there is less 
difference in the amount of tin in the low-tin and high-tin areas than in 
the amount of sulphur. In this respect it is about midway between 
phosphorus and sulphur. The distribution of copper is similar to that of 
manganese but it would not be expected to decrease across the rim zone. 

Factors Governing Normal Distribution 

The marked differences in distribution of carbon, manganese and 
sulphur indicate different mechanisms controlling the distribution of the 
three elements. The reaction of carbon with ferrous oxide in the steel 
is the most important reaction that occurs during rimming and would be 
expected to control the distribution of carbon in the rim zone. The 
decrease in carbon across the rim near the top of the ingot indicates that 
the concentration of ferrous oxide in the liquid steel at the solid liquid 
interface increases as the rimming proceeds. Near the bottom of the 
ingot the pressure exerted by the liquid steel is high enough to nearly 
suppress the reaction between carbon and ferrous oxide. The presence 
of the primary blowholes indicates that some gas is evolved but the uni- 
form carbon content across the bottom of the ingot shows that little 
carbon is removed. It is probable that the gas evolution is so slow that 
the bubbles are trapped between the growing dendrites. In the core zone 
the distribution is similar to that found in a killed steel and is controlled 
by the rate of GOoHng, the distance between the liquidus and solidus of the 
iron-carbon system, and by the rate of diffusion of carbon in solid iron. 
The average decrease in carbon between the ladle and the solid ingot is 
about 0.02 per cent. 

The concentration of manganese shows a drop across the rim zone 
similar to that shown by carbon, which probably is the result of the same 
change in concentration of ferrous oxide during rimming. As the product 
of the reaction of manganese and ferrous oxide is a solid rather than a 
gas, the reaction is affected little by pressure, and the distribution in the 
rim zone changes little between the top and bottom of the ingot. The 
manganese oxide formed is carried to the top of the ingot by the rising 
stream of molten steel and gas during the rimming and combines with 
ferrous oxide to form the slag found on the top of the ingot. Manganese 
is also removed with sulphur as manganese sulphide. When the ingot 
is capped the distribution of manganese is determined by the factors that 
control distribution in killed steel and by the action of the remaining 
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manganese oxide. As the particles of manganese oxide have low density, 
they will rise until the steel in the core zone freezes. This process removes 
manganese from the bottom of the core zone and results in the low- 
analysis area shown by the distribution curves. 

The distribution of sulphur is not affected by the ferrous oxide content 
of the molten metal, therefore there is virtually no change in the concen- 
tration of sulphur across the rim zone. There is a slight increase in 
sulphur from the surface to the secondary blowhole zone but this increase 
amounts to only 0.003 per cent at the top of the ingot and less than 0.001 
per cent at the bottom. It is too small to show in the curves but is 
consistent in ingots from different heats and is probably caused by the 
increasing sulphur in the molten metal during freezing. The elimination 
of sulphur from the rim zone is probably largely mechanical. The 
immiscible manganese sulphide is swept away by the rising stream of gas 
and molten steel. The distribution of sulphur in the core zone is prob- 
ably determined by the ejection of manganese sulphide by the freezing 
steel but the quiet molten metal does not permit the elimination of the 
manganese sulphide in the same manner as in the rim zone. There is 
enough progressive concentration to make the last metal that solidifies 
much higher than the rest of the core. There is some increase in con- 
centration of sulphur toward the top of the ingot resulting from the 
tendency of the manganese sulphide to rise in the molten steel. The 
sulphur removal during rimming so overshadows this process that there 
is no low-sulphur area in the bottom of the core zone similar to that 
shown by manganese. 

Effect of Vaeiables on Distribution in Open-hearth Practice 

There are so many variables in furnace practice, deoxidation and 
pouring practice that it is extremely diflEicult to determine the effect on 
distribution of any one of the variables. The effect of some changes in 
practice, such as ingot height, can be determined definitely by varying 
the practice in different ingots ha the same heat. Other factors, such as 
iron oxide content of the furnace slag, are liable to be overshadowed by 
other variables and their effect on distribution is very difficult to deter- 
mine. The factors affecting distribution wiU be discussed in the order 
in which their effect can be most definitely determined. 

Pouring the ingots higher raises the point of maximum analysis higher 
in the ingot. An increase of from 67 to 84 in. in ingot height raised the 
analysis peak from 85 to 88 per cent of the ingot height. In the taller 
ingots the peak will be sharper and give a higher extreme concentration 
than in shorter ingots. 

Low pouring temperatures give peaks of higher concentration in the 
distribution curves than high pouring temperatures. With high pouring 
temperatures there is a sharp drop in carbon and manganese through the 
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rim from the edge of the ingot to the secondary blowholes. With low 
pouring temperatures there is little or no drop in analysis across the rim. 

Capping the ingot early reduces the width of the rim zone but does 
not alter the distribution within the rim and core zone. Late capping 
increases the width of the rim zone and raises the analysis throughout 
the core zone, but has little effect on the relative distribution within the 
core zone. 

Ingots that rim in flat or rise slightly during rimming have peaks of 
higher concentration than ingots that drop slightly during rimming. 

Heats that are underoxidized in the furnace have very sharp peaks of 
high concentration and the area of uniform analysis in the core extends 
high in the ingot. 


Summary 

The term ^‘normal” has been used with the realization that it applies 
to only one type of practice and one type of steel and represents a more 
or less arbitrary selection. However, ingots that showed the greatest 
departure from normal retained the essential differences in distribution 
between carbon, manganese and sulphur. 

Near the top of the ingot, carbon decreases across the rim, increases 
sharply at the secondary blowholes and increases from the secondary 
blowholes to the center of the ingot. At half the height of the ingot the 
carbon decreases slightly across the rim, increases at the secondary blow- 
holes and is practically constant across the core zone. ‘ Near the bottom 
the carbon is practically uniform across the ingot. 

Manganese decreases across the rim zone all the way around the ingot. 
At the top of the ingot there is an increase in manganese at the secondary 
blowholes and at the bottom there is a decrease in manganese at the 
secondary blowholes. In the core zone the manganese increases from 
the bottom to the top of the ingot but the increase is much smaller than 
for either carbon or sulphur. 

Sulphur is practically constant throughout the rim zone and shows a 
sharp increase at the secondary-blowhole zone. The increase in sulphur 
in the core zone between the bottom and top and between the secondary- 
blowhole zone and the center of the ingot is much greater than the increase 
in manganese or carbon. 

The effects of variation in practice are more indicative than jfinal, 
and no attempt was made to determine the distribution in different 
analysis ranges. 
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Evolution of Gases from Rimming-steel Ingots 

By K. C. McCutcheon* and John Chipman,! Member A.I.M.E. 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

To a very large extent the quality of a mild steel ingot is determined 
by the manner in which it is poured into the ingot mold and its behavior 
during the first few minutes after it has been poured. The formation 
of the solid rim of metal around the periphery of the mold, the effervescent 
action of the liquid steel within this solidified rim and the upward or 
downward movement of the metal level are indications of what is going on 
beneath the surface of the liquid metal, especially at the interface at 
which solidification occurs. Observation of this '^rimming action 
enables an experienced observer to predict the thickness of the sound 
skin of the ingot and the location and extent of cavities or blowholes’’ 
caused by entrapment of gases. The control of rimming action at the 
hands of a skillful steel pourer is a vital part of the control of quality in 
mild steel sheet, and the beha\dor of the liquid steel during the rimming 
period is a useful criterion of the melting and refining practices employed 
in the open hearth. 

The beha\dor of rimming steel during solidification depends primarily 
upon the evolution of gases from the molten metal and it is therefore a 
problem of considerable interest to determine the nature and amount of 
the gases evolved. A number of attempts to determine either the amount 
or the analysis of the evolved gases have been reported. Klinger, ^ in 
1925, analyzed the gases extracted from rimming, semikilled and killed 
steel ingots and found that the chief constituent of the rimming gas was 
carbon monoxide. The relatively large amounts of nitrogen reported in 
his first few samples may have been due to incomplete removal of air 
from the gas-collecting mechanism. McKune^ reported similar studies 
of rimming ingots from which surprisingly large proportions of nitrogen 
and hydrogen were evolved. Ameen and Willners® determined both 
the amount and composition of gases extracted from unkilled ingots with 
the aid of diminished pressure. Their ingots weighed only 80 kg. (176 lb.) 
and apparently were solid within two or three minutes, so that their 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Dec. 20, 1937. Issued as T.P. 
942 in Metals Technology, August, 1938. 

* Assistant General Superintendent, American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky. 

t Professor of Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
^lass. 

1 References are at the end of the paper. 
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results are entirely inapplicable to studies of rimming beha^uor of com- 
mercial ingots. 


Method of Collecting Gas 

The method used in collecting the gases evolved from an ingot is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. A sheet-iron hood was made, which fitted loosely 
into the top of the mold vuth a clearance 1 in. all around. The hood was 
of all-welded construction and about 0.12 in. thick. A 1-in. steel pipe 
was attached. In use the hood was inserted into the mold immediately 
after filling and forced down into the liquid steel. The deliverj^ pipe 
was left open to avoid excessive back pressure until the steel between hood 



and mold had completely solidified, which usually required from one to 
three minutes. When skiUfully applied this provided a perfectly gastight 
enclosure from which air-free samples of gas were obtained, and it per- 
mitted a direct measurement of the volume of gas evolved from the time 
the hood froze in until the ingot had solidified. The gas evolved during 
filling the mold and the initial stages of solidification could not be meas- 
ured. All of the results reported in this paper were obtained on 18 by 
39-in. ingots weighing 11,300 to 12,000 pounds. 

Three methods were employed in measuring the amount of gas 
evolved. In the early experiments the gas was collected over water, but 
when it was found that two large oil drums had insufidcient capacity for 
holding all the gas this method was abandoned. An ordinary gas meter 
such as those used for residence distribution was found to be satisfactory . 
The total amount was registered on the meter and the rate of evolution 
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determined by readings at intervals. The third method used a 

differential flow meter having a 0.2-in. orifice in a stainless steel disk with 
a water manometer connected to either side of the orifice. In order to 
keep the gas pressure below 15 in. of water a second orifice w^as used 
during the period of rapid evolution. Both orifices were calibrated with 
air, utilizing the flow obtained by displacing air from a large tank with 
water at a measured rate. In using the orifice meter, the total volume 
was obtained by graphical integration of the rate curve. 



Volume op Gas Evolved 

A t 3 rpical result is shotvm in Fig. 2, in which is plotted the amount 
of gas evolved from the thirteenth ingot of a heat, of which the ladle 
analysis was; C, 0.073 per cent; Mn, 0.29; S, 0.023; P, 0.007, Here the 
meter was connected 2 min. after the ingot was filled. The total amount 
measured was 52 cu. ft. at 43° G., while perhaps 8 cu. ft. escaped after 
filling and before the meter was connected. The amount lost during 
pouring of the 11,500-lb. ingot could not be estimated. The rate curve 
shoVrTi in Fig. 2 was obtained by differentiating the volume curve. 

A somewhat slower evolution was found in heats of slightly higher 
carbon content. Fig. 3 shows the rate of evolution observed with the 
differential flow meter on the sixth ingot of a heat ha\’ing the ladle analy- 
sis: C, 0.085; Mn, 0.37 ; S, 0.023; P, 0.007. The integral found by taking 
the area under this curve indicates a total of 38 cu. ft. at about 20° C. 
evolved after the time the ingot was filled. 
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Evolution from a heat of similar analysis measured with the house 
meter is represented in Fig. 4. The volume measured was 47 cu. ft. at 
38° C. and the estimated amount lost before the meter was connected 
but after the mold had been filled was 7 cu. ft. This was the thirteenth 
ingot of a heat, having the ladle analysis: C, 0.087; Mn, 0.41; S, 0.018: 
P, 0.008. 

At lower percentages of carbon the amount of gas evolved was slightly 
greater. Fig. 5 show’s the rate of evolution from the seventh ingot of a 
heat of 0.042 per cent C. Not only is the evolution veiy- rapid at first, 
but it persists over a long period of time. Integration show’s 63 cu. ft. at 
10° C. evolved after filling the mold. 



10 20 SO 

Vinutes after filling 


Fig. 3. — Rate of evolution fbom ingot op 0.085 pee cent C. 

Analysis op Evolved Gases 

Gas samples were obtained through the valve indicated in Fig. 1 . The 
samples were collected in all-glass sampling bulbs by displacement of 
sodium acid sulphate solution. In most of the tests the gas was allowed 
to flow through the bulb for a short time after aU of the solution had 
drained out, a precaution that minimizes errors arising from diflferences 
in solubility among the constituents of the gas. On account of the 
abundant flow of gas, it was unnecessary to use an aspirator bulb, except 
in obtaining the last samples from an ingot after the gas flow had prac- 
tically ceased. The pressure in the collecting system was never reduced 
below atmospheric and evolution was considered complete when the gas 
ceased to flow at atmospheric pressure. 

The gas samples were analyzed in a modem Burrell analyzer. Trans- 
fers and measurements were made over mercury, and absorptions were 
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carried out by means of the usual reagents, including “cosorbent” for 
the carbon monoxide. The principal gas was found to be carbon monox- 



10 20 so 4} 

Ifinutes after fUling 


Fig. 4. — Evolution feom ingot of 0.087 per cent C. 

ide, with which were associated smaller amounts of carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen and nitrogen. The presence of oxygen in any sample was 



Minutes after filling 

Fig. 5. — Rate of evolution from ingot of 0,042 per cent C. 


considered evidence of leakage and very few samples showed more than 
one-tenth of one per cent of this gas. Small amounts of an unidentified 
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hydrocarbon were found in many of the samples. This was reported as 
methane, although it was not positively identified. 

The results of a series of gas analyses from a typical low-carbon steel 
ingot are shown in Fig. 6. The data were obtained from the first ingot 
of a heat of ladle analysis: C, 0,071; Mn, 0.26; S, 0.021; P, 0.007. The 
analyses show a nearly constant composition of approximately 90 per 
cent CO, 5 per cent CO 2 , 3 per cent H 2 and 2 per cent X 2 . 

At slightly higher carbon contents the percentage of carbon dioxide 
becomes smaller and decreases during the period of gas evolution. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 7, based upon the fourth ingot of a heat ha^dng the 



Fig. 6. — Composition op gas prom ingot of 0.071 per cent C. 


ladle analysis; C, 0.08; Mn, 0.30; S, 0.029; P, 0.008. This plot shows also 
a gradual increase in the percentage of hydrogen and nitrogen that 
occurred in the majority of the ingots studied. Another example of the 
composition of gases from a similar ingot slightly higher in carbon and 
manganese is shown in Fig. 8 — ladle analysis: C, 0.087 ; Mn, 0.41 ; S, 0.018; 
P, 0.008. 

A nearly constant gas analysis is showm by the low-carbon copper- 
bearing steel ingot represented in Fig. 9 — ladle analysis: C, 0.062; ]Mn, 
0.25; S, 0.032; P, 0.007, Cu, 0.25. The presence of copper apparently 
has no effect whatever upon the gas composition. At lower carbon con- 
tents, in the range of 0.04 to 0.05 per cent, the carbon dioxide content of 
the gas is correspondingly increased at the expense of carbon monoxide. 
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Fig. 9. — Gases prom copper-bearing steel of 0.062 per cent C. 
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Fig. 10 shows the composition of gases evolved from the seventh ingot 
of a heat in which the metal in the ladle contained 0.042 per cent C. It 
is noted that in this low-carbon heat there is an increase in the percentage 
of carbon dioxide toward the end of the evolution period. This is the 
opposite of the tendency observ^ed in steels of 0.08 to 0.09 per cent C. 

Summary of Gas Analyses 

During the course of this study, in addition to a number of preliminary 
trials and unsuccessful attempts, 17 rimming ingots were covered and 
their gases analyzed. In order to conser\"e space without omitting the 
results from any of these ingots, the data are assembled in an abridged 
form in Table 1. Three or four gas analyses scattered through the 
evolution period are shown for each ingot. In tabulating the data an 
attempt has been made to select analyses representative of the much 
larger total number of analyses obtained and to exclude results involving 
uncertainties arising from faulty handling or the occurrence of more than 
0.2 per cent O 2 . The rate data have indicated that at about 7 to 10 min. 
after the mold is filled one-half of the total gas has been evolved. The 
analysis of a gas sample during this interval should represent approxi- 
mately the mean gas analysis for the ingot. 

Included in the table is a column showing the duration of the gas 
evolution. It was noted in general that this is a longer period than an 
ordinary ingot remains open. The neighboring ingots always solidified 
across the top before evolution in the covered ingot had ceased. This 
difference is probably due in large measure to the insulating effect of the 
hood, which simply causes the surface of the ingot to solidify more slowly. 

A column is also included to show the total gas evolved from ingots 
on which a satisfactory measurement was obtained. This total includes 
the amount actually measured plus the estimated volume evolved between 
the completion of pouring and the beginning of the measurement. The 
uncertainty in this estimate is fairly large. The data provided no basis 
for estimating the amount of gas evolved while the mold is being filled. 
This volume has been roughly estimated from the drop in carbon between 
ladle and mold, and appears to be of the order of 20 to 40 cubic feet. 

The effect of carbon content upon both the carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide of the gas is shown in Fig. 11, in which the ratio of the two 
gases, taken about 8 min. after the filling of each ingot, is plotted against 
the carbon content of the metal in the ladle. The trend to higher ratios 
of COf'.CO at lower carbon content is evident, but no exact quantitative 
relationship appears. Indeed, no precise relationship of gas composition 
and ladle carbon is to be expected, since the carbon content of the metal 
from which the gas is evolved is distinctly lower than that of the metal in 
the ladle. This will be discussed more fully in a later paragraph. 
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Table 1. — Summary of Gas Analyses from Each Ingot 
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Some of the results were obtained during the development of the 
method, before a thoroughly satisfactory system for measuring the 
rate of evolution had been worked out. In these instances the volume 
of gas evolved is not shown in the table; the analytical results are equally 
as dependable as those on the later heats. Table 1 includes data obtained 
in the three open-hearth plants of the American Rolling Mill Co. Since 
there were no characteristic differences among the results obtained at the 
three plants, it is considered unnecessary to distinguish between them in 
reporting the data. 

The effect of pouring too hot was noted in connection with heat No. 13 
(Table 1). The rate of evolution was abnormally slow. The covered 



Fig. 11, — ^Effect of carbon content (ladle) upon ratio C02:C0. 


ingot rose enough to fill the hood and shut off the exit tube and the total 
volume could not be determined. The gas analysis of the first sample was 
normal for a heat of this grade but subsequent samples were distinctly 
higher in carbon dioxide and lower in carbon monoxide. 

The effect of a large addition of aluminum during the filling of the 
mold was investigated in heat No. 9. It was not possible at the time to 
obtain a direct comparison with a normal ingot of the same heat but 
the results may be compared with other measurements on similar heats. 
The period of evolution was slightly lengthened, especially the interval 
during which the rate was rapid. A very slight decrease in rate at the 
start was more than offset by a sustained increase during the remainder 
of the period and the net result was an increase in the volume of gas 
measured. It seems probable that the amount evolved during the filling 
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of the mold was decreased and that the effect of the large aluminum 
addition was simply to delay a part of this loss until later in the evolution 
period. This observation suggests that the major function of the alumi- 
num addition in rimming steel is to delay, rather than to diminish, the 
evolution of gas. 

Composition op Ligrin Metal dthiing Solidification 

In order to obtain a quantitative relationship between the composi- 
tion of the metal and that of the gases evolved, it is necessary to have 
simultaneous samples. Ob\dousIy it is not feasible to obtain samples of 
liquid metal from the ingot that has been covered for the collection of 
gases, but two adjacent ingots of the same heat are so nearly alike that 
the same information may be obtained by sampling the next ingot in 
line. For this purpose a number of sampling cups were made up out of 
16-gauge sheet iron, the cups being drawn into cylindrical shape about 
2 in. in diameter and 2 in. deep. Each cup was welded to a handle con- 
sisting of a 7-ft. length of small steel pipe. To obtain a sample of metal 
for both carbon and oxygen determination a loose coil of aluminum wire 
was placed in the cup and the latter was then dipped beneath the surface 
of metal in the mold, care being taken to avoid the portions of the surface 
where ingot scum was collecting. The metal contained in the cup was 
sampled either by drilling from the bottom, the drillings from the cup 
itself and from metal on the outside being discarded, or by sawing longi- 
tudinally and milling the center of the piece. A determination of AI2O3 
on drillings from the killed sample gives the total oxygen content of the 
metal. This is an adaptation of the method first proposed by Herty and 
Gaines^ for determining the oxygen content of the open-hearth bath. 

Since rimming steels are generally treated with small amounts of 
aluminum in the ladle and in the molds the presence of a little AI 2 O 3 in 
the metal is to be expected. This amount was determined in a number of 
unkilled samples taken along with the aluminum-kiUed tests. This 
alumina was subtracted from the total of the killed sample to obtain 
that formed from the active oxides in the liquid metals. In a few cases, 
when no unkiUed sample was taken or where an unreliable result was 
obtained, the correction was estimated from results on other samples. 
The results of this method of sampling a number of ingots adjacent to 
those from which gases were collected are shown in Table 2. 

The carbon content of the metal in the six ingots from which successive 
samples were obtained is shown in Fig. 12 as a function of time. The 
percentage of carbon remaining in the ingot is the resultant of two effects, 
which exert an opposite influence. First there is a segregation effect, 
which tends to increase the carbon in the liquid by virtue of the fact 
that the solid metal formed is more nearly pure iron than the liquid from 
which it solidifies. Opposing this is the effervescent effect by which 
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carbon is being constantly eliminated in the form of gas. Each 35 cu. ft. 
of gas contains 1 lb. of carbon, which is about 0.01 per cent in the ingots 
used. Fig. 12 shows that at higher carbon contents the two effects very 
nearly compensate, whereas at lower percentages the effervescent effect 
predominates and there is a rapid drop in the carbon content of the 
liquid metal. 

The beha\ior of oxygen is very similar to that of carbon as shown in 
Fig. 13. The low-oxygen steels lose oxygen while those of higher oxygen 
content tend constantly to higher levels. Steels of intermediate carbon 



Fig. 12. — Cahbox content op residual liquid metal during solidification of 

INGOT. 

content, which evolve gas of more nearly constant composition, probably 
maintain more constant carbon and oxygen concentrations. No dipped 
samples were secured from this intermediate type. 

The last column of Table 2 shows the product of percentage of carbon 
by percentage of oxygen in the dipped samples. Most of the values of 
the product lie between 0.0020 and 0.0028. Under equilibrium condi- 
tions the value of this product may be obtained from the data of Chipman 
and Samarin.5 At 1525® C., the average solidification temperature of 
the ingots studied, and at one atmosphere partial pressure of carbon 
monoxide, the equilibrium product is 0.0022. It is significant that, in 
such a distinctly nonequilibrium process as ingot solidification, the main 
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chemical reaction of the process can be maintained so nearly at the equi- 
librium condition. This means, of course, that the carbon-oxygen reac- 
tion in liquid steel is a rapid reaction, even when compared with the very 
rapid process of solidification in a metal mold. 

Relation between Gas and Metal Compositions 

The composition of the gas issuing from the metal at the time these 
dipped samples were secured can be obtained by interpolation on the gas- 



Tiiae aTtar filling ■o3<1. aisutaa 

Fig. 13. — Oxygen content of eesidual liquid metal dueing solidification of 

INGOT. 

composition curves. In order to estimate the gas analysis at the time the 
ingot was filled it is necessary to extrapolate back to the zero time axis 
of the graphs in Figs. 6 to 10. This involves considerable uncertainty, 
especially in view of the fact that often the first gas sample seems to have 
been erratic. Errors in the first sample would be expected to be on the 
side of high carbon dioxide, for two reasons. In sweeping out the last 
traces of air remaining in the hood, any oxygen present would be con- 
verted into carbon dioxide. Any iron oxide, such as rust, adhering to 
the inside of the hood would be reduced by the carbon monoxide, thus 
decreastng the percentage of this gas and increasing the percentage of 
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carbon dioxide. To avoid this error the covers used on heats 12 to 17 
were sandblasted on the inside prior to use, vdth a resultant improvement 
in the regularity of the first sample. The gas compositions as read from 
the smoothed curves corresponding to each dipped sample are shown in 
Table 3. 


Table 2. — Analysis of Residual Liquid Metal during Solidifying Period 


Heat 

No. 

Sample 

No. 

Time, 

Min. 

C, 

Per Cent 

Oxygen by AI 2 O* Method, Per Cent 

Product 

Total 

As AI 2 O 3 

Corrected 

Per Cent C X 
Per Cent O 

12 

A -1 

1 0.0 

0.029 

0.095 

0.006 

0.089 

0.0026 


2 

' 5,5 

0.022 

0.108 

0.017 

0.091 

0.0020 


3 

11.0 

0.020 

0.106 

0.009 

0.097 

0.0019 


4 

i 15.0 

0.020 

0.108 

0.008 

0.100 

0.0020 

14 

B -1 

0.5 

0.036 

0,067 

0.002 

0.065 

0.0023 


2 

6.5 

0.028 

0.080 

0.003 

0.077 

0.0022 


3 

10.0 

0.026 

0.086 

0.002 

0.084 

0.0022 


4 

13.0 

0.023 

0.096 

0.002 

0.094 

0.0022 

15 

C-l 

0.1 

0.047 

0.061 

0.002 

0.059 

0.0028 


2 

7.7 

0.029 

0.084 

0.003 

0.081 

0.0024 


3 

13.0 

0.030 

0.100 

0.018 (?) 

0.097 

0.0029 

7 

D -1 

0.3 

0.081 

0.034 


0.032 

0.0026 


2 

10.0 

0.078 

0,024 


0.024 

0.0019 

11 

E -1 

0.0 

0.072 

0.042 

0,004 

0.038 

0.0027 


2 

5,0 

0.073 

0.029 


0.029 

0.0021 


3 

10.0 

0.075 

0.027 

0.000 

0.027 

0.0020 


4 

16.0 

0.082 

0.028 

0.000 

0.028 

0.0023 

13 

F -1 

0.5 

0.064 I 

0.054 


0.050 

0.0032 


1 2 ^ 

5:5 

0.066 

0.044 


0.042 

0.0028 

i 

3 1 

14.0 

0.064 

0.036 


0.035 

0.0022 


: 

i 1 

1 22.0 

0.065 

0.043 



1 

16 

G -1 

1.0 

0.076 

0.057 

0.012 

0.045 

0.0034 

17 

H -1 

0.5 

0.069 

0.051 

0.017 

0.034 

0.0023 


2 

10.0 

0.060 

0.047 

0.011 

0.036 

0.0022 


The ratio of carbon dioxide to carbon monoxide in the gas is plotted 
against the oxygen content of the liquid metal in Fig. 14. The two 
straight lines shown on this figure correspond to the equilibrium ratios 
at 1525° C., the solidification temperature, and 1580°, which is about the 
highest pouring temperature on any heat. The majority of the points 
are within this band, where equilibrium conditions can fiiUy account for 
the gas composition, A few points are outside the band, notably samples 
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Table 3. — Gas Composition Corresponding to Samples Dipped from Ingots 


Heat No. 

Sample No. 

Time, Min. 

Composition, Per Cent 

co = CO , 

12 

A -1 

0.0 

9.8 

S 6.0 

0.114 


2 

5.5 

10.9 

84. 5 

0.129 


3 

11.0 

11.9 

83.2 

0.143 


4 

15.0 

12.6 

82. 4 

0.153 

14 

B -1 

0.5 

7.3 

88 . S 

0.082 


2 

6.5 

7.5 

88.6 

0.085 


3 

10.0 

7.6 

88.5 

0 086 


4 

13.0 

7.9 

SS .4 

0.089 

15 

C-l 

0.1 

5.6 

90.0 

0 062 


2 

7.7 

6.1 

89.9 

0.068 

1 

3 

13.0 

6.4 

89.8 

0.071 

7 

D -1 

0.3 

3.1 

90.1 

0.034 


2 

10.0 

2.6 

91.8 

0.028 

11 

E -1 

1 

0.0 i 

5.1 

90.3 

0.056 

1 

1 

1 2 j 

! 5.0 

4.6 j 

90.3 

0.051 


1 q 

1 ^ 1 

10.0 

4.1 j 

90.4 

0.045 

1 

^ 1 

16.0 

3.4 1 

90.5 1 

1 

0.038 

13 

F -1 

0.5 





2 

5.5 ; 

4.1 

90.0 

0.046 


3 

14.0 1 



0.043 

16 

G -1 

1-0 ' 

3.9 

89.8 

0.043 

17 

H -1 

0.5 

3.9 

89.6 

0.044 


2 

10.0 

3.4 

84.6 i 

0.038 


B and C, where apparently the composition becomes progressively farther 
from the equilibrium ratio. It is possible that experimental errors might 
have been large enough to account for this trend, either in a low reported 
value for carbon dioxide or in a higher oxygen content in the open ingot, 
that was sampled than in the covered ingot from which the gases were 
obtained. Whatever may be the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
in these two heats, it is nevertheless significant that the gas composition 
is so nearly that required by equilibrium conditions, and that the devia- 
tions are all in the same direction. It can be concluded, from the fact 
that there are no points on the left of the 1525° line, either that the oxygen 
content of the metal at the point where the gases are being formed is not 
higher than that of the bulk of liquid metal from which the samples were 
obtained or that an adjustment in composition has occurred by reaction 
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of the gas bubbles \rith the liquid metal during their rapid rise to the 
surface. It should be noted that variations in pressure due to ferrostatic 
head within the ingot have no effect upon the equilibrium involved in 
Fig. 14. The reaction of these two gases with the carbon of the liquid 
metal, on the other hand, is greatly dependent upon the pressure and 
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Fig. 14. — Effect 

Straight lines 
indicated. 


OF OXYGEN CONTENT OP RESIDUAL LIQUID METAL UPON THE RATIO 
COj-.CO IN EVOLVED GASES. 

represent equilibrium conditions at Centigrade temperature 


cannot be treated mathematically until after we have obtained an esti- 
mate of the total pressure at the place where the gases are being formed. 

Pressure Developed in Rimming Ingots 

The reactions by which carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide are 
formed, their equilibrium constants and the equations showing the value 
of these constants at any temperature® are shown below: 

G (in Fe) + FeO (in Fe) = Fe (liq.) -h CO; [1] 

Ki = (CO)/[(%C) X (%FeO)]; log = 2400/r + 0.675 

C (in Fe) + 2FeO (in Fe) = 2Fe (liq.) + CO 2 ; [2] 

Kt = (C02)/[(%C) X i%FeOy]; log K 2 = 13,980/r - 6.18 
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The first of these reactions is only slightly affected b 3 ^ temperature 
but the temperature coefficient of the second is rather large. This calls 
attention to our complete lack of information regarding the rate of cooling 
of the molten metal in the ingot. It has generalty been assumed that the 
temperature of the liquid falls rapidly to the solidification temperature 
and then remains substantially constant during the remainder of the 
solidification process. On the other hand, observ’ations on the pouring 
platform lead to the impression that a rimming heat poured ‘‘on the hot 
side remains hotter than normal for several minutes after pouring. The 
temperature at which the actual gas evolution occurs is thus a matter of 
some uncertainty, but the following computations vnll be based upon an 
approximate solidification temperature of steel containing 0.05 to 0.08 per 
cent C of about 1525° C. The values of the two equilibrium constants 
at this temperature are: Ki = 103, = 40. For convenience of com- 

putation in connection with Table 2, the constants in terms of the per- 
centage of oxygen in the metal are: 

ir/ = (CO)/[(%C) X (%0)] - 462; 

K 2 ' = (C02)/[(%C) X (%0^-)] = 800 

The partial pressure of carbon monoxide computed from equation 1, 
and the carbon and oxygen content of each dipped sample, are sho’wm in 
Table 4. Similarly, the pressure of carbon dioxide from equation 2 is 
shown in the fourth column of the table. The partial pressures of nitro- 
gen and hydrogen could likewise be computed from their known solu- 
bilities if their percentages in the dipped samples had been determined. 
This was not done, however, and w’e mny merely note in passing that the 
percentages of these gases are of the same order of magnitude as we would 
calculate® from their usual occurrence in similar steels. The total pres- 
sure, given by the fifth column, is calculated from the sum of the pressures 
of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide and the sum of the two percent- 
ages as found by analysis. With a few exceptions, there is a certain 
amount of regularity in these results. The pressure is about 1.4 atmos- 
pheres immediately after pouring and gradually diminishes, probably 
approaching one atmosphere at about the time that evolution ceases. 

Mechanism of Blowhole Formation 

The calculated pressures are sufficient to evolve gas under a consider- 
able ferrostatic head. A pressure of 1.4 atmospheres total would corre- 
spond to a depth of about 24 in. below the surface of the ingot. This does 
not mean that no gas can be evolved at a greater depth or that evolution 
could be suppressed by applying a pressure of 1.4 atmospheres. If 
evolution were momentarily stopped the carbon and oxygen content of 
the liquid metal would rapidly increase on account of segregation, so that 
the gas pressure would soon overcome the external pressure. This is 
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doubtless exactly what happens in the lower half of the ingot; the gas 
cannot evolve until the carbon and oxygen percentages have been built 
up to such amounts that the gas pressure exceeds the sum of the atmos- 
pheric and ferrostatic pressures. This occurs only in highly localized 
positions between the rapidly growing crystals of the solidifying wall, and 
the result is a honeycomb of long, narrow blowholes. In the upper por- 
tion of the ingot, where the gas pressure exceeds the sum of atmospheric 
and ferrostatic pressure, free evolution of gas occurs and no blowholes are 
formed, the gas evolution being fast enough to sweep off any bubbles 
adhering to the solid wall. 


T.\BiiE 4. — Pressure of Gases in Rimming Ingots 




j Calculated Pressure, Atmospheres 



1 

1 CO 

1 CO3 

Total 

A 

) 

0.0 

1.19 

0.18 

1.43 


! 5.5 

1 0.91 

0.14 

1.10 


: 11.0 

0.87 

0.14 

1.06 


15.0 

0.91 

0.16 

1.12 

B 

0,5 

1.05 

0.12 

1.34 


6.5 

1.00 

0.13 

1.17 


10.0 

1.00 

0.14 

1.17 


13,0 

1.00 

0.16 

1.20 

C 

0.1 

1.28 

0.13 

1.47 


7.7 

1.10 

0.15 

1.31 


13.0 

1.32 

0.22 

1.60 

D 

0.3 

1-20 

0.069 

1.36 


10.0 

0,88 

0.038 

0.98 

E ! 

0.0 

1.25 

0.085 

1.40 


5,0 

0.97 

0.050 

1.07 


10.0 

0.92 

0.045 

1.02 


16.0 

1.06 

0.053 

1.17 

F 

0.5 

1.47 

0.13 



5.5 

1.29 

0.098 

1,48 


14.0 

1.02 

0.064 


G 

1.0 

1.57 

0.127 

1.80 

H 

0.5 

1.06 

0.065 

1 20 


10.0 

1.02 

0.065 

1.16 


At depths where the pressure exceeds that at which free evolution of 
gas occurs but where it is not great enough to lead to honeycomb forma- 
tion, an intermediate condition obtains. Owing to the rapid formation 
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of crystals that are purer than the liquid metal, there is an accumulation 
of oxygen and carbon in the liquid adjacent to the wall, which gives rise 
to concentrations appreciably higher than those found in the dipped 
samples. The gas pressures wdthin this liquid film accordingly w'iil exceed 
the atmospheric plus ferrostatic pressures at a considerably greater depth 
than w’ould be calculated from the data of Table 4. The accumulation 
of these elements depends upon the rate of solidification in such a manner 
that when solidification is rapid, as during the first one or tw’O minutes 
after pouring, the gas pressure even at the bottom of the ingot is sufficient 
for free evolution of gas. As solidification becomes slower, the accumula- 
tion becomes less and the honeycomb condition ensues. The fact that 
the blowholes are nearer the surface in ingots of higher carbon and low^er 
oxygen content® implies a more rapid decrease in pressure during the 
first few minutes after pouring. Similarly, the thin skin of an ingot that 
is poured too hot indicates a deficiency of gas pressure as compared to a 
normal ingot, this deficiency being due to the combined effect of slower 
solidification and lower equilibrium pressures. 

In the range of composition under investigation, it has not been possi- 
ble to differentiate clearly between the effect of carbon and that of man- 
ganese, for the reason that in general the higher carbon heats have also 
contained more manganese. While the major influences upon gas com- 
position appear to be those of carbon and oxygen, it is not unlikely that a 
part of the differences recorded may have been due to the mild deoxidizing 
effect of manganese. 


SmiMAEY 

A method is described by w’hich the gases evolved from rimming ingots 
of commercial size (18 by 39 in.) can be collected for measurement and 
analysis. This is done by covering the liquid steel in the mold with a 
welded hood of heavy sheet iron, which is allowed to freeze into the rim of 
the ingot. The gases are led out through a steel pipe and rubber hose to a 
gas meter and sampling valve. 

The rate of flow was between 2}^ and 5 cu. ft. per minute when the 
meter readings were begun and evolution continued for a period of 30 to 
40 min. The total gas evolved after filling the mold ranged from 36 to 
74 cu. ft. and it -was estimated that between 20 and 40 cu. ft. escaped 
during teeming. In general, less gas was evolved at 0.09 per cent carbon 
than at lower percentages. 

The gas contained 80 to 92 per cent CO, 2 to 14 per cent CO 2 , 2 to 
6 per cent H 2 , under 3 per cent Ns and traces of hydrocarbon, persumably 
methane. As the carbon content increased the ratio of carbon dioxide to 
carbon monoxide decreased. 

Samples from the liquid metal in adjacent ingots were analyzed for 
carbon and oxygen. It was found that the ratio of COa to CO in the gas 
was proportional to the oxygen content of the metal, in agreement with 
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calculations based upon equilibrium conditions. The carbon-oxygen 
product in the liquid metal was 0.0020 to 0.0028, compared to an equilib- 
rium product of 0.0022 at atmospheric pressure. This was interpreted 
as indicating that the carbon-oxygen reaction is very rapid. 

The gas and metal analyses were used to compute the gas pressure 
within the ingot, which was found to be about 1.4 atmospheres immedi- 
ately after pouring. Since the ferrostatic pressure in the low^er part of the 
ingot exceeds this figure, the occurrence of rim blowholes is explained by 
the inability of localized gas bubbles to grow against the applied pressure. 
In the upper part of the ingot free evolution occurs and the bubbles are 
swept aw-ay. 
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DISCUSSION 

[This includes discussion of the paper by J. W. Halley and T. S. Washburn, which 

begins on page 195.] 

(C. H. Heriy, Jr. jyresiding) 

T, S. Washbubn. — When interpreting the analytical results submitted in 
McCutcheon and Chipman 's paper with respect to the type and rate of gas evolution 
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and the effect on ingot structure during solidification, it would be desirable to keep in 
mind the role that manganese may play. Because of anaMical difficulties, the authors 
were not able to determine the amount of MnO present and consequently had to 
report all of the ox^’gen as in the form of FeO. There will be an equilibrium estab- 
lished between these two oxides, however, depending on the amount of manganese 
present in the steel. The ratio of MnO to FeO tstII have an effect on the rate and type 
of reactions and the temperature at which they occur, therefore this ratio will affect 
the rimming action and the ingot structure. 

E. S. Davenport, * Kearny, X. J. — Did Messrs. Washburn and Halley make any 
attempt, even in a preliminary way, to correlate the occurrence of inclusions in the 
solid steel with their very interesting results on chemistry? I realize that if they 
had done any considerable amount of work along this line they would have made some 
mention of the fact, but I wonder if they have given any thought to that particular 
phase of the problem. 

J. W. Halley. — The only thing we have done is some oxide analyses on samples 
from a slab from the middle of an ingot. The results were not very conclusive but 
showed more oxides in the core zone than in any other part of the ingot. 

J. Chipman. — Mr. Washburn’s suggestions regarding the effects of manganese 
are perfectly sound and very good, I think. We did not find any evidence of an 
effect of manganese upon the gas composition. In the grades that we used, heats that 
w^ere higher in manganese were also higher in carbon and the effects of the two ele- 
ments could not be distinguished experimentally. 

The one point of uncertainty" regarding manganese is a lack of knowledge of the 
solubility of manganese oxide in the liquid iron. We know the solubility of FeO 
accurately. The solubility of MnO is believed to be small compared to that of FeO 
and this belief is substantiated by experiments of Korber and Oelsen, but exact data 
are lacking so that it could not be handled quantitatively. On account of this 
uncertainty all of our analyses are reported as per cent oxygen, not per cent Fe 0. 

The gas volumes were measured at atmospheric pressure and at the temperature 
of the pouring platform, which was somewhere between a cold day and a hot day. We 
did not consider the volumes to be sufficiently accurate to warrant the correction to 
standard conditions. 

C. H. Hbrty, jR.,t Bethlehem, Pa. — I should like to ask Dr. Chipman a question 
and point out one thing in connection with his paper. The M.I.T. Practice School, in 
its station at Lackawanna, has been doing some -work with us on gas evolution from 
rimming steel. We have a little different set-up from Dr. Chipman ’s; in some ways I 
think it is better than his and in some ways I think his is the better. We have a 
special mold with a groove cut into its top, and we slide a hood into the groove so that 
we are able to get the hood set in 25 sec. after the shutoff. We have greased ways 
and slide it right on, but the main point of interest to me is this: In every ingot from 
which we ever took gas samples by simply putting the hood on, measuring pressures, as 
Dr. Chipman pointed out, we always got rising steel in the ingot. I want to ask 
Dr. Chipman: Did the steel rise in his hood? 

Then, I have a question in regard to w'hether the molds were tarred. We suspect 
that a tarred mold or a dry mold has some effect on hydrogen evolved during rimming. 

On the plot of CO 2 : CO ratio versus oxygen in the metal, Dr. Chipman, ymu said 
they were the same samples, but obviously that could not be true wdth the hood on. 
Did you simply spot the CO 5 : CO ratio at equivalent times at which you took pressure? 

* Metallurgist, Research Laboratory, U. S- Steel Corporation, 
t Research Engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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J. Chipman. — No; obviously, we could not take simultaneous samples. What we 
did was to sample the next ingot. The samples may have been subject also in the 
operation to slight atmospheric oxidation, which was absent in the covered ingot. 
This would account. I think, qualitatively for the fact that the samples were all on the 
right-hand side of the equilibrium line; that is to say, the reaction may be a little 
closer to equilibrium than the figure indicated. 

We could not see through the hood, to see whether the steel was rising. 

C. H. Herty, Jr. — D id you take off the hood? 

J. Chipman. — We did in some cases; in others we let it go through the bloom- 
ing mill. 

C. H. Herty, Jr. — A waste of money. 

J. Chipmax. — In general, where we observed by taking off the hood or watching it 
through the blooming miUs to see w’hat happened, there was evidence that the rimming 
action went on more or less normally for a little while, and that considerably more 
rising occurred toward the end of solidification than would occur in an open ingot. 
The fact that you get 25 per cent more with the aspirator is interesting. We have 
encountered variations of 25 per cent from one heat to another anyhow, so I think that 
in order to make an accurate comparison one would have to use adjacent ingots. 

We have not attempted to control the pressure other than by designing the meters 
so as not to put too large a back pressure on the fiow of gas. By too large, I mean 
something of the order of 15 in. of water back pressure. That is a maximum. 

The molds in general in our investigation were not tarred. We did have a com- 
parison of two heats, one of which w'as poured in tarred molds and one in untarred 
molds, and there was evidence of a little higher hydrogen in the tarred molds; there 
was also a little more hydrocarbon in that heat. All of these gases contained a little 
bit of hydrocarbon and we are at a loss to account for its presence. However, it was 
too small in general to plot, and rather irregular; but in the one test with a tarred 
mold the gas w^as a little bit higher in both, hydrogen and methane than the corre- 
sponding heat. 

J. H. Nead,* East Chicago, Ind. — Dr. Herty, in the tests you carried out at 
I^ackaw^anna, W'ere the gas analyses similar to those obtained by McCutcheon and 
Chipman? 

C, H. Herty, Jb. — A lmost identical. 

J. H. Nead. — Experiments were made along the same line that you described 
w’here you put in the top of the mold a number of years ago, but without an aspirator, 
and no gas was obtained because all the gas w’ent betw'een the mold and the ingot. 

C. H. Herty, Jr. — We had the junction of the mold and the stool tightly plugged, 
so that we got almost identical analyses, but also our volumes just overlapped McCut- 
cheon and Chipman 's. 

H. J. HANpTt Lorain, Ohio. — On how many heats were those segregation tests run? 

J. W- Halley, — The particular models were made from three ingots; that is, one 
ingot from each of three heats. All in all, I think we must have made betw^een 50 and 
150, but in a good many of those we were trying to determine the effect of some other 


* Chief Metallurgist, Inland Steel Co. 
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variable upon the distribution. The distribution is remarkably uniform on an ingot 
if it falls within a specified analysis and if the structure is what is considered normal. 

We took an average because the heat analyses are not identical, but one could not 
have recognized the difference by looking at the model of any one of the ingots. Of 
course, there was a variation among those three in order of 6 to 10 per cent in 
some points. 

H. J. Hand. — I was merely going to suggest that I thought it would prove desirable 
to conduct a statistical study chiefly through correlation methods between heat history’ 
and final segregation result, if the segregation studies were conducted on a number 
of heats. 

J. W. Halley. — I think there are possibilities in that. 

C. H. Hebty, Jr. — I should like to ask a question in regard to the statement that 
ingots that rim in flat or rise slightly during rimming have peaks of higher concentra- 
tion than ingots that drop slightly during rimming. Our general experience is that the 
ingot that falls consistently during rimming will give a higher segregation than the 
one that rises, which is quite at variance with the conclusion here. How much differ- 
ence was found in the rising and falling ingots? 

J. W. Halley. — I do not have the exact figures in mind. I think I have three or 
four dropping heats. The majority of the heats were flat while two or three were 
rising heats and the difference was marked. The rising heats showed a very high 
maximum; sulphur, which shows the greatest variation, W’as as high as O.ISO per cent. 

C. H. Herty, Jr. — ^Let me ask you just this question, which may be out of order 
to a certain extent. In the drillings that you took at particular intervals — if you take 
drillings at a center part of an ingot about S3 per cent and go all the way down to 
50 per cent; in other words, take perhaps 15 to 18 drillings to the top of the center 
of the ingot on the center line — do you find that you get entirely different types of 
sulphur-distribution curs^es for various ingots? 

J. W. Halley. — In many cases we did take samples between the 83 and the 50 per 
cent position, but we found that the point of maximum analysis always came above 
S3 per cent. We did not go above 88 because of the many blowholes above this point. 

C. 0. Larsen, * Kearny, N. J. — Mr. Halley has indicated that taller ingots give a 
maximum segregation zone that is higher in concentration and also in position in the 
ingot. I w'onder whether that 'would also be true of the general pattern of composite 
segregation; that is, does the general zone of segregation in the upper part of the core 
tend to approach the top more with the taller ingots — on a percentage scale? 

J. W. Halley. — Yes. 

C. O. Larsen. — Would the values in the zone below that maximum also be higher? 

J. W. Halley. — No; m fact, they drop off a little more quickly with a taller 
ingot. In the taller ingot the concentration will be greater at the 85 or 88 per cent 
position, but will be lower at the 83 per cent or 70 per cent position than in the nor- 
mal ingot. 

C. H. Herty, Jr. — W hat do you mean by a taller ingot? 

J. W. Halley. — The taller ingots were about 78 in. high, compared to 67 in. for a 
normal ingot. 


* Research Laboratory, U. S. Steel Corporation. 
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Member. — When you made your comparison between the dropping ingot and the 
rising ingot did you hold the number of inches from the stool approximately or did you 
hold a 100 per cent basis? 

J. W. Halley. — The percentages were taken on the average height of the solid 
ingot. On a dropping ingot this would be below the highest point at which the ingot 
started to freeze and above final height after the ingot had dropped. 

C. H. Hebty, Jr. — You are talking about a 1 to 2'in. rise and a 1 to 2-in. drop? 

J. W. Halley. — Yes. 



Utility of Statistical Methods in Steel Plants 

By H, J. Hact* 

(New York Meeting, Februsuy, 193S) 

Statistical methods are becoming increasingly important for inter- 
preting routine reports, or for analyzing special test data in industrial 
plants, such as steel plants. They have already become practically a 
necessity to the plant metallurgist. A paper by Chancellor, ^ written in 
1933, gives many examples of the benefits the plant metallurgist can 
derive from the use of these methods. The present paper discusses 
applications of importance to many others who must analyze reports in 
the steel plant, as well as other examples of interest to metallurgists. 

Statistical Methods Logically Suited to Plant Problems. — Statistical 
methods are not new as a branch of mathematics. Until comparatively 
recently, however, practical applications were confined mainly to actuarial 
science, biology, and economics; fields in which an observed result is 
obviously influenced (and often determined) by a complicated set of vari- 
ables more or less constantly tending to affect it. As pointed out by 
Daeves,^ a decade or more ago, problems in industry are basically similar 
to those in these other fields in that a given result is at least partly due to 
that chance combination of causes happening to be present at the time. 
When trying to do the same thing repeatedly, constant results are never 
attained; they vary about the desired result with more or less well defined 
mathematical regularity. Such a condition arises out of the great number 
of factors tending to affect the final resiilt. If statistical methods are so 
valuable to the biologist or economist, why then should they not also be 
of great value to plant managers and engineers, and to all who must 
interpret reports from various sources in the industrial plant? Within 
the last few years, industry has become conscious of this situation, and 
the use of these methods has been rapidly expanding in such plants, f 

Many Useful Statistical Devices Available. — Many statistical methods 
of attack are available for the analysis of plant data. It is the object of 

Manuscript received at the oflBce of the Institute Jan. 6, 1938. Issued as T.P. 940 
m Metals Technology, August, 1938. 
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^ References are at the end of the paper. 

fThis development has been, to a large extent, along the lines suggested by 
Shewhart,® of the Bell Telephone Laboratories (New York), and by Pearson,® of 
University College, London. Recently, the Royal Statistical Society, London, has 
formed a special section to deal with furthering applications to industry, and publishes 
supplements to its Journal,® giving discussions of interest relating to such application. 
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this paper to discuss applications of some of these methods to the solution 
of problems of diverse nature in a large industrial plant. It is realized 
that many methods other than those discussed herein can be used for 
the solution of similar tji)es of problems — ^in many instances, perhaps, 
some of these are better fitted for the particular problem on hand than 
the method selected.* 

Scope, — In general, the problems considered in this paper concern: 

1. The isolation of factors important as a cause of variability in a 
given process. 

2. Determining whether observed differences between conditions are : 
(a) due to chance and not likely to be repetitive upon collection of addi- 
tional data; (6) due to an actual difference between observ^ed differences. 
Problems of this type for comparing two conditions, as well as those deal- 
ing with determining whether sufficient difference exists between a given 
condition and that which is considered normal to a process, are considered. 

3. Methods for determining a direct or indirect effect of one variable 
affecting a process upon another. 

Specific statistical devices utilized are: (1) frequency curv^es, (2) 
significance tests for comparing two conditions, (3) control charts, (4) 
correlation methods. 

Utility of Statistical Methods Not Confined to Large Masses of Data , — 
It is a rather popular fallacy that statistical methods are applicable 
only when worldng with large masses of data. While it is true that these 
methods are very useful in the reduction of large quantities of figures, 
their application is needed just as much when dealing with small quan- 
tities, t Practically everyone who has had to draw conclusions from 
small-scale experiments has wondered whether the difference between 
conditions as revealed by the data represents a real difference, or is merely 
the result of chance factors and not likely to occur upon repetition of the 
test. Small sample technique is useful in drawing unbiased conclusions 
in such cases, it being possible to determine whether the difference is real 
or due to chance from statistical criteria, based on risk that the observed 
difference might have arisen from chance alone. 

Natuke op Repeated Observations op a Characteristic in Industry 

Frequency Distribution, — As mentioned above, in attempts to produce 
identical products or attain constant results in industry, sameness rarely 
results for an appreciable length of time. Instead, products or results 
distributed with more or less well defined mathematical regularity about 

♦ It is particularly believed that one method not utilized herein — ^the Analysis of 
Variance, extensively developed by R. A. Fisher^ — would readily lend itself to the 
solution of many of the problems discussed herein, and to various other problems 
encountered in industry. 

t For a working knowledge of the available methods when dealing with small 
samples, references 4 and 7 will be found useful. 
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desired values are invariably obtained. For example^ consider the 
production of steel billets of a certain size from a rolling mill. During the 
rolling of a considerable tonnage, sizes of calipered billets (one billet 
calipered per open-hearth heat) are as represented in Fig. la. While 
the specified section has been obtained most frequently, the majority of 
the calipered billets have actual sizes somewhat higher or lower than that 
specified, as shown. The mathematical regularity of the increase and 
then decrease in occurrence, as the size produced increases, results from 
the numerous factors that are more or less constantly tending to affect 
cross section in any specific case. The exact size obtained on any billet 
depends upon the combination of factors that happens to be present at 
the time. Factors such as the temperature of the steel, shape of the 
entering bloom, spring and wear of the rolls, analysis of the steel rolled, 
etc., are all variable, and always tend to affect final size. Unless some 
new factor, such as misalignment of the roll housing, mechanical trouble 
with the screwdo^Ti, etc., enters the system of causes of variability, the 
final section obtained in a given case depends upon what chance combina- 
tion of the constantly acting factors happens to be present. 

All measurements obtained on materials consumed, on products 
(chemical or physical, finished or in process), or on indices as to operating 
conditions (such as yields, defective units, tolerances, costs, or production 
rates) are similar to the foregoing example in that constancy of results 
may be desired but never attained. Instead, a distribution of values 
about the desired result (a frequency distribution) is foxmd. All distri- 
butions in industry do not have shapes similar to that in the preceding 
example, however. Examples of a few other t 3 T?es are given (Fig. 1 b-d). 

Chance and Nonchance Distributions , — In a study of phenomena 
wherein the final result is known to be due to chance alone, distributions 
of shapes similar to manj^ encountered in industry are found. Consider 
the examples of Figs, la and 16, for instance. In the former figure, 
superimposed on the curve for actual sizes obtained while rolling billets of 
a specified section, is a curv^e showing the chance of obtaining various 
numbers of heads when tossing 17 coins simultaneously. In the latter 
figure, a curve is shown for the chance of obtaining various numbers of 
red balls when drawing 100 balls (with replacement after each draw) from 
a thoroughly mixed lot of 76 red and 9924 white balls. This curve is 
superimposed upon one for defective units in a product with low average 
rej ects. Notice how similar the curves depicting performance in an indus- 
trial process are to the distributions known to have resulted from chance 
alone. Although it cannot be determined from casual inspection whether 
a distribution is chance or otherwise, statistical technique* indicated that 

* Although it cannot be determined that a distribution is chance or otherwise from 
a casual inspection of the frequency curve, many statistical tests are available that 
enable this distinction to be drawn. Among these might be mentioned the control- 
chart method (referred to subsequently), and the x* test.’' 
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HOURLY PRODUCTION (UNlTS) VALUE OP PHYSICAL. PROPERTY 

C AND d , NONCHANCE DISTBIBTJTIONS 

c. — Hourly rate of production while d.— Physical property in heats of a 

making a given type of product. grade of open-hearth steel. 

Fig. 1. — Examples of fbeqttency distributions encountered in industry. 
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in both of these examples chance alone was operative. It is thus seen 
that at least some of the frequencies encountered in industry follow 
chance laws. 

It is interesting, in this connection, that lost-time accidents expressed 
as a rate per man-hour of exposure follow laws of chance very closely for 
considerable time periods. In fact, the accident curv^e might well be 
substituted for that shoeing the distribution of defects from a lot with 
low average rejects in Fig. 1&, without detracting from the agreement 
between the actual and the theoretical cur\"es. 

In such accidents (just as when tossing coins, drawing balls or rolling 
dice), chance completely determines the final results, and in any specific 
case the result obtained is entirely due to the chance combination of 
influencing factors occurring. Considerable variability in results must 
be expected, and in future observ^ations conditions should be considered 
normal if well defined proportions of the obser\"ations are found within 
various limits. Unless conditions change, past records may be used to 
determine the proportion of observ^ations to be expected within various 
limits. Frequency curv-es of this type are known as probability dis- 
tributions, and the observ^ed result is said to be “statistically controlled.” 

If it is found that results are “statistically controlled,” and extreme 
values are objectionable, it is just as futile to attempt to isolate specific 
causes for the occurrence of these extremes as it would be to try to deter- 
mine why two aces appeared in a given roll with two dice. If results 
obtained are imsatisfactory, a fundamental change must be made in the 
process that alters the distribution of results. 

All measurements obtained in industry, however, do not follow laws of 
chance. Certain factors, known as “assignable causes of variation,” 
may temporarily enter the cause system determining observed results. 
Two or more constant acting systems of causes may be present, in which 
variability is the result of many minor factors, plus that due to two or 
more major variables differing in their fundamental effect. Examples of 
these are shown in Figs. Ic and Id, the former figure gi\ing the hourly 
rate of production when making a given type of product while the latter 
shows the distribution of a physical property obtained on a certain grade 
of steel. In the former, assignable causes found operating were: (1) 
starting on a new “run” of the size represented, (2) sticking of pieces in 
mechanical devices, (3) defective raw materials and (4) crew personnel. 
In the latter, the modes* were associated with the manner of making the 
various heats of steel involved. In such cases, where asrignable factors 
operate, the proportion of observations to be expected within various 
limits cannot be based on past performance m a reliable manner. It 
could not be said, from the production-rate data, for example, that a 

* A knowledge of statistical terminology is assumed. The reader will find refer- 
ence 8 very useful in describing the forgoing. 
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a AND &, PUKE CHANCE HISTRIBXJTIONS 

a. — Sizes of billets obtained when h , — Rejects in batches of finished 


making a specified section. 


tubular product with low” average rejects. 




15 30 3S 40 


VALUE OF PHYSICAL PROPERTY 


C AND d, NONCHANCE DISTEIBTmONS 

c. — Hourly rate of production while d. — Physical property in heats of a 

making a given type of product. grade of open-hearth steel. 

Fig. 1.— Examples op fbequency disteibutions encountebed in industry. 
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in both of these examples chance alone was operative. It is thus seen 
that at least some of the frequencies encountered in industry^ follow 
chance laws. 

It is interesting, in this connection, that lost-time accidents expressed 
as a rate per man-hour of exposure follow laws of chance very closely for 
considerable time periods. In fact, the accident cur\"e might well be 
substituted for that sho^ving the distribution of defects from a lot with 
low average rejects in Fig. 1&, without detracting from the agreement 
between the actual and the theoretical curv-es. 

In such accidents (just as when tossing coins, drawing balls or rolling 
dice), chance completely determines the final results, and in any specific 
case the result obtained is entirely due to the chance combination of 
influencing factors occurring. Considerable variability in results must 
be expected, and in future observations conditions should be considered 
normal if well defined proportions of the observ^ations are found within 
various limits. Unless conditions change, past records may be used to 
determine the proportion of observations to be expected within various 
limits. Frequency curves of this t 3 q>e are known as probability dis- 
tributions, and the observ-ed result is said to be ^'statistically controlled.'' 

If it is found that results are "statistically controlled," and extreme 
values are objectionable, it is just as futile to attempt to isolate specific 
causes for the occurrence of these extremes as it would be to try to deter- 
mine why two aces appeared in a given roll with two dice. If results 
obtained are unsatisfactory, a fundamental change must be made in the 
process that alters the distribution of results. 

All measurements obtained in industry, however, do not follow laws of 
chance. Certain factors, known as "assignable causes of variation," 
may temporarily enter the cause system determining observed results. 
Two or more constant acting systems of causes may be present, in which 
variability is the result of many minor factors, plus that due to two or 
more major variables differing in their fundamental effect. Examples of 
these are shown in Figs. Ic and Id, the former figure giving the hourly 
rate of production when making a given type of product while the latter 
shows the distribution of a physical property obtained on a certain grade 
of steel. In the former, assignable causes foimd operating were: (1) 
starting on a new "run" of the size represented, (2) sticking of pieces in 
mechanical deduces, (3) defective raw materials and (4) crew personnel. 
In the latter, the modes* were associated with the manner of making the 
various heats of steel involved. In such cases, where assignable factors 
operate, the proportion of observations to be expected within various 
limits cannot be based on past performance in a reliable manner. It 
could not be said, from the production-rate data, for example, that a 

* A knowledge of statistical terminology is assumed. The reader will find refer- 
ence 8 very useful in describing the foregoing. 
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confined range of production could be expected per hour in a given per- 
centage of cases. Presence of assignable causes precludes this deduction. 
Further, extremes can readily be avoided by eliminating the assignable 
causes. By eliminating factors that are conducive to low produc- 
tion, the process represented in Fig. Ic tvtII become correspondingly 
more eflSicient. 

Need for Proper Classification When Analyzing Data 

Before discussing how many industrial problems can be readily solved 
through the application of statistical technique, it is emphasized that, in 
order to arrive at correct conclusions, proper classification of data must 
be made. Such classification depends upon the skill and technical 



steel temperature (-p) 

Fig. 2. — Relation of recovbbt op a metalloid in Bessemer steel to steel 

TEMPERATURE. AN APPARENT RELATIONSHIP DUB TO FAILURE TO WORK WITH 
RATIONAL SUBGROUPS OP DATA. 


Effect of Blower on Temperature and Recovery 


Blower 

A 

B 

Number of observations 

105 

3,037 

58 

76 

3,006 

86 

Average temperature, deg. F | 


Average percentage of recovery j 


knowledge of the analyst, and upon his practical experience with the 
process under study. For this reason, best results can be obtained when 
one familiar with a process acquires the technique of handling data 
statistically, rather than when one totally unfamiliar with the process, 
but highly specialized in the technique, analyzes the data. A sound 
knowledge of methods of application is necessary. Many examples 
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could be given of erroneous conclusions obtained from failure to properl 3 " 
subdivide data, but it is believed that the example of Fig. 2, showing the 
apparent effect of steel temperature on recovery of a metalloid used in 
making Bessemer steel, will illustrate the point. Note that recover 3 " 
and temperature are not at all related, when the steel produced hy blower 
is considered. The apparent relation arose because of the association of 
high temperature and low recovery \\ith one blower. The recovery with 
blower A was found to have resulted from another cause entirety. 

FREQxnEXCY Curves 

The frequency curve is perhaps the simplest of the statistical devices 
available. Daeves^ gives a detailed exposition of its utility. In the 
following, some of the more important uses of these cuiY'es are pointed 
out. Attention is also directed to some shortcomings of this device, and 
to the need for some of the more complicated statistical devices — ^signifi- 
cance tests, control charts, correlation methods. 

Some Important Uses of Frequency Curves 

As undoubtedly appreciated from a consideration of the examples of 
Fig. 1, the frequency curve is a good method for presenting important 
information contained in repeated obser\"ations of a variable. The mode 
and total range of variability can be determined at a glance. The 
method of variation between extremes can also be observed, and any 
asymmetry' or presence of secondary or double modes can be noted. A 
mistake easily’ made when interpreting the frequency curve should be 
avoided; i.e., attempting to determine the percentage of observations 
lying within smy two limits from the polygonal method of plotting (used 
in Fig. 1).* 

If a frequency curv’e has secondary or double modes, it is possible that 
‘'assignable'^ causes of variability (specific causes that should be detect- 
able) are present, although not necessarily so. These may also result 
from irregularities due to insufficient observations or from the method of 
handling the data. If real secondary or double modes are present, proper 
subdivision of data should reveal their source and factors that contribute 
to abnormal variability identified. Examples of curves with real 
secondary or double modes have already been considered (Figs. Ic 
and Id). 

The frequency curv^e is also useful in detecting altered data, such as 
may result near limits of acceptable variability, or from a preference for 
whole numbers when observations are being recorded to the nearest half 

* If it is desired to obtain such a figure, the histogram method of plotting, exem- 
plified in Fig- 3a, should be used; or better yet, the cumulative distribution should be 
plotted. With the histogram, the percentage of observations included between two 
limits is the relative area tmder the total block-type curve bung between them. 
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(Fig. 3a). (Obsen^e the clustering of observations at whole numbers 
and near limits of acceptable variability.) 

Frequency cur\'es also have utility for comparing two conditions. 
^Mien sufficient obser\’ations are available for plotting curves with rela- 
tively smooth contours, important differences between conditions can 
usually be detected. Comparisons utilizing frequencies, rather than 
averages, are desirable. When averages alone are compared, it is not 
known whether a few unrepresentative readings produce the difference. 

OP IN A FEH??OAUuOY EmaEWClES OF WORKMEN IN AN OPERATION 

USETi m the PRQOUCTICN OP OPEN HEARTH STEEU BY TURNS 



a b 

Fig. 3. — Examples op frequency disteibutions in industry. 
a , — Histogram type of curve showing altered data. 
h — Nonchance distribution having uniform appearance. 

More reliance can be placed in the comparison if it can be seen that all 
measurements for the second condition have changed proportionately 
in relation to the first. Outstanding differences in variability for each 
condition can also be observed. The example of Fig. 4 illustrates the use 
of frequency curves in this connection. 

The actual importance of variables of possible influence in the regula- 
tion of an observed result can be determined by utilizing frequency curves. 
If sufficient observations are available, frequencies of the condition under 
observ^ation might be compared for different values of the variable of 
possible influence- Distributions of variables of possible influence might 
be divided in halves or thirds, for instance, and frequencies of the observed 
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condition compared. The examples of Fig. 4 (an analysis conducted to 
determine which variables are important in the regulation of eflEiciency 
of workmanship in an operation) illustrate these points. In this partic- 
ular work, variable quality of material is furnished to the men, different 
numbers of men are used, and operations are continuous. Distribution 
of shop efficiency was found as represented at the top of the figure. 
The effect of crew personnel, time of day (or turn), number of men 
working, and quality of material (or type of work) on effi.ciency is shown. 
When using cun'es in this connection, distributions of the variable under 
consideration for different values of ineffective factors will practically 
overlap; while similar curves for different values of effective factors will 
differ in dispersion or modal position. Thus, it is seen that time of day 
is an ineffective factor (curves for the three shifts practically overlap). 
Crew 2 has the best efficiency; crew^ 3 the poorest. Best efficiency 
apparently results when a large number of men are wmiking, and when 
they are working on material requiring the greatest expenditure of effort 
(material of poorest quality). 

Limitations of Frequency Curves — Need for Other Statistical Devices 

The frequency curv^e has many serious limitations in the analysis of 
data. First of all, if data are summarized only by means of the frequency 
curve, information relative to the existence of assignable (non constant 
acting) causes may be completely unrevealed, and good leads as to how 
to minimize excessive variability may be overlooked. It is practically 
impossible to determine the existence of such factors from the appearance 
of frequency curves. It will be recalled, from the examples of chance 
cur\''es already discussed, that distributions arising from chance alone 
need not be s 3 Tnmetrical. They may have a variety of shapes, depending 
on which law^ of chance is involved.* Perhaps the simplest and most 
useful method of analysis for isolating assignable causes is Shewhart’s 
control-chart method, to be discussed subsequently- Although it would 
be difficult to suspect the presence of assignable causes from the frequency 
eur\"e of Fig. 36, the control-chart method indicates that part of the 
variability results from causes of this type, as may be seen in Fig. 7a. 
Note how similar the distribution of Fig. 36 appears to be to that of 
Fig. la, yet that of la results from chance alone, while 36 does not. 

* Distributions resulting from chance alone may vary in shape between the 
normal curve for billet sizes shown in Fig. la to the extreme /-type for defects in Fig. 
16. They may be similar to Fig. la except for an asymmetrical taOing off toward 
either higher or lower values (second approximation curves). They may resemble 
the /-curve of Fig. 16, except that the mode may occur at 1, 2, etc., per cent defective, 
and tail off gradually toward the higher rejects. Such curves may be characteristic 
of chance defects in processes in which rejects are substantial. Many other types of 
chance curves exist. It is beyond the scope of this paper to call attention to these in 
detail, but it is desired to emphasize their existence. 
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While frequency curves are superior to averages when comparing two 
conditions for a large number of observ*ations, the3’ are of no assistance 
for small-scale tests. With these, a special statistical de\'ice — the 
significance test — is essential for reliable comparisons. This test ma^" 
also be desirable with large samples, when differences between conditions 
are not great, particular!}" when comparing variabilities. Through the 
application of these tests, decision as to whether obser\"ed differences 
result from chance or represent true differences between conditions is 
divorced from judgment alone. Various statistical characteristics of the 
data are calculated and compared to a criterion for action. Onlj" if these 
exceed the criterion is the difference considered real, so that the risk that 
the observed difference is due to chance and 3"et considered real, is quite 
small, indeed. In the last analysis, these tests are the onl}- rational basis 
for action when making comparisons, but, based on experience, simple 
comparison of frequencj" curv’es generall\" gives satisfactory results when 
working with a large number of obsen-ations. 

For comparing many conditions simultaneous!}", where it woxild be 
necessary to compare numerous frequency curv-es at one time, better 
results can be obtained if various statistics characterizing the distribution 
are utilized, rather than the cur\"es themselves. It is cumbersome to 
compare many conditions using only frequency cur^"es, and quite difficult 
to draw correct conclusions. Desirable statistics to use are generally the 
average^ and some measure of variability of mdi\"idual values (such as 
the range or standard deviation).* VTien making such comparisons, the 
control-chart method should be utilized. Part or ail of the observ-ed 
differences in averages or standard deviations may be the result of chance. 
This device enables such differences to be distinguished from significant 
ones (through comparisons with statistical criteria, similar to those used 
with significance tests). 

While frequency cur^-es are useful for analyzing conditions to deter- 
mine w^hich variables are important in the regulation of a result desirable 
to control, better methods to utilize are those of correlation (discussed 
subsequently). Errors at times inherent when comparing frequencies 
can be avoided. For the example of Fig. 4 , correlation studies indicated 
that actually efficiency is poorest with large numbers of men, not with 
fewest, as revealed by the frequency cur\"es. Efficiency was found best 


* Other statistics of the distributions, such as skewness and jSatness, may also be 
calculated, but these have not proved of such extensive utility as the average or 
standard deviation. Definitions and methods of calculating these values are given 
in the 1933 A.S.T.M. Manual on Presentation of Data.® The use of the range as a 
satisfactory statistic of a distribution is dependent on the number of observations 
(applicable only for 15 or less). The number of observations should always be con- 
sidered when comparing statistics as the stability of these depends on the amount of 
data considered. 
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when large numbers of men were working, using the latter de\uce only 
because number of men working, nature of the work, and efficiency are 
all interrelated. A similar comparison made for men working on mate- 
rial of like quality would indicate the true conclusion; i.e., an increase in 
number of men decreases efficiency. 

Significance Tests foe Compaking Conditions 

Desirability . — Perhaps everyone that has had to determine from 
experimental results which of two conditions is the better has hesitated 
at times to draw conclusions because of indecision as to the reality of 
differences observ^ed in averages or variability. Are the observed differ- 
ences the result of chance and would it be reasonable to expect the reverse 
conclusion upon repetition of the test, or do they reflect actual differences 
between conditions or an improvement in a process? This question is 
likely to arise when drawing conclusions from results of small-scale tests, 
but may also be encountered w’hen analyzing large quantities of data, 
if differences between averages are relatively small, or if variabilities are 
being compared. Through the use of statistical tests of significance, 
decision may be made on a mathematical basis (from certain statistical 
calculations involving the data for the conditions being compared), 
rather than merely from judgment based upon the existent difference. 

The fact that the same difference betw^een averages may or may not be 
significant, depending on the number of samples involved, and on the 
dispersion of indmdual values for each condition, accentuates the need 
for such a test. Based upon the data on hand, an average of 12.0 for one 
condition and of 9.0 for the other may be indicative of a definite (signifi- 
cant) difference, if the individual observations have narrow dispersion; 
but may be insignificant for the same degree of testing, if they are widely 
dispersed. In a like manner, the difference between the same averages 
might be significant with wider dispersion of individuals for more exten- 
sive testing (a greater number of observations). 

Calculations involved in the application of these tests are well 
described by Fisher^ and Tippett.^ Various statistical constants of the 
two sets of measurements are calculated and compared with a criterion 
for action. If the criterion is exceeded, the difference is considered real; 
if not exceeded, it is considered the result of chance. The criterion is 
selected so that if the action taken is always in agreement it may be 
expected that the decision will be wrong on the average a certain propor- 
tion of times, the level selected in a given case depending both upon what 
is logical and upon the importance of the decision. Various levels of 
risking erroneous conclusions are used, but generally either that of being 
WTong one time in 20* or in 370* is selected. 


Known as 2<r (twice standard deviation) and 3<r limits, respectively. See 
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It is desired to emphasize at this time that statistical sigruficance 
should not be confused with economic desirability. Tw’o conditions may 
be statistically different from each other, yet the difference may not be 
sufficiently great to make it economically desirable on a cost basis to 
favor one over the other. 

Examples of Application. — The use of these tests in connection with 
small-scale experimentation is exemplified in Table where two methods 
of sampling shipments of a raw material are compared, based on rather 
limited data. Actual differences in metalloid content as determined by 
the producer from that obtained by the consumer are shown for two 

Table 1. — Significance Tests for Comparing Two Conditions with Small 

Samples 

Check between Metalloid Content of Shipments of Materl^l as Analyzed 
BY Producer and Consumer foe Two Methods of Sampling 
IN Consumer's Plant 
Observed Differences 

Check between Producer and* Consumer (Percentage of Metalloids) 

“ -f” Differences — Consumer Highest 


1 

Sampling Method A | 

Sampling Method B 

Difference between* 
Methods A and B 

_ 

+0.38 

-0.74 

- 0.70 

-0.59 


+0.84 

-0.59 

+ 0.38 

-0.47 


-2.05 

+0.58 

- 1.48 

-0.71 


-0.63 

+0.61 

+ 0.36 

+0.29 


-0.84 

-0.54 

- 0.82 

+0.49 


-1.27 

+0,39 

- 2.12 

+1.03 


-1.19 

-0.35 

+ 0.64 

-1.48 


-0.82 

+0.10 

- 2.51 

-0-14 


-0.62 

+0.21 


-0.97 


-0.55 

-1.82 




Total number of samples 

28 

9 


Average difference between 




producer and consumer 

- 0.541 

-0.283 i 

0.258 

Standard deviation of differ- 


1 


ence between producer and 




consumer 


0.917 

0.719 


Ratio of standard deviations 




(A to B) 




1.28 



Results of Significance Tests 
2 cr level* for difference between averages — 0.667. 

2 (T level* for ratio of standard deviations = 1.70. 

Since the actual difference between averages (0.253) and ratio of standard devia- 
tions (1.28) is less than the limit values, the observed difference between sampling 
methods should be interpreted as being due to chance, and method A considered as 
good as method B. 

* See Tippett^ or Fisher^ for method of calculating. The limits depend both on 
the dispersion of individual observations under each condition, and on the number 
of tests involved. 
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methods of sampling used by the consumer. Average differences and 
the standard deviation of the differences are also presented. Is the 
difference between sampling methods due to chance, or should sampling 
method B be considered superior? (Smallest average de\dation from 
zero and smallest standard deviation.) Sampling this particular raw^ 
material by method B entails considerable additional expense, so that 
it is highly desirable to sample as few’ shipments as possible in this manner, 
unless definite improvement results. The table indicates that no sig- 
nificance should be attached to apparent differences between the two 
methods. Without the aid of tMs test, considerably more samples 
representing condition B w’ould undoubtedly be desired, before concluding 
that observed differences were not real; and even so, error may have been 
made in the final judgment as to the merits of either method. As a result 
of this test, method B was quickly shown not to be an improvement 
over method A, and a prompt return to the less expensive method A 
w’as effected. 

The significance test is frequently tised in efforts to isolate factors 
causing trouble. Often considerable data are accumulated on a problem, 
but the (rational) subgrouping required may be so extensive that only a 
relatively few data are left for the investigation of the effects of certain 
other factors. 

The following example will serve to illustrate this point. In the 
investigation of a difficulty experienced with a certain grade of steel, 
some 200 heats w’ere available for study. Preliminary analysis of the 
data indicated that the size of ingot used and the method of reduction of 
the steel w’ere closely associated with the particular quality in question. 
Classification of the data into rational groups according to ingot size 
and method of reduction w’as, therefore, required before the influence 
of other factors on the difficulty could be investigated. Such classifica- 
tion left only a few heats in each group. Need for significance tests 
w’hile evaluating the effects of other factors will, therefore, be appreciated. 
By means of these tests the following additional factors were definitely 
found to directly affect the difficulty experienced: (1) state of oxidation, 
(2) amount of final additions made to the steel, (3) temperature of rolling. 

Control Charts 
Utility and General Descnytion 

The control-chart method is useful for determining whether variability 
in a condition under observation should be expected as a result of chance 
or is caused by assignable factors. Limits* of chance variability are 

* As with significance tests, either 2(r or 3<r limits are generally used, the latter 
perhaps being generally preferable with the charts, since experience has demon- 
strated that these are a good basis for action on economic grounds. If action is taken 
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calculated from the data, and observ^ations exceeding these are very 
likely to have been affected by an assignable cause. The method, thus, 
has great practical utility as providing a basis for action; a criterion for 
cause hunting. Definite reasons for most occurrences exceeding limits 
should be ascertainable. 

Control charts are admirably suited to the solution of two gen- 
eral types of problems: (1) those invohdng a routine check on con- 
ditions, (2) those dealing with comparisons between numerous conditions 
simultaneously. 

Charts are always set up for small subgroups of obsert^ations rather 
than for individuals.® In a given case, one of two fundamentally different 
types of charts should be constructed, depending on the type of data con- 
sidered. One t;yT)e is used for rejects, or obseiv^ations not conforming to a 
given standard. The other is used when dealing with actual measure- 
ments of the object or factor imder consideration. With the former, 
limits are needed only for the variation in number or percentage of defec- 
tives occurring in the subgroups; while in the latter limits are needed for 
fluctuations in the magnitude of actual measuremenis that are considered 
as due to chance. In the latter, limits for averages of the subgroups as 
weU as for their variability* are required, if a complete check on the 
existence of assignable causes is to be made. 

When a chart indicates that all variability of a certain characteristic 
of a process resulted from chance, and results are considered as too 
variable to be satisfactory, fundamental changes should be made in the 
process. These changes will alter the frequency with which all results 
are obtained. The chart shown in Fig. oa, for sizes obtained in rolling 


when results exceed the 2(r limit, trouble or assignable causes are hunted for need- 
lessly on the average of about once in 20; if action is based on 3o- limits, trouble is 
wrongly sought on the average of only once in some 370 cases. The limit chosen 
should depend upon the relative value of expending increased effort searching for 
trouble needlessly and that of overlooking an opportunity to locate an assignable 
cause when there is reason to believe that such a cause may have been oi>eratmg. 
In the charts described herein, Sa limits have been used for all problems except one — 
that for accidents (Fig, 56). For accidents, it is of utmost importance to eliminate 
adverse conditions, so it was felt worth while to expend effort looking for trouble 
needlessly in an increased number of cases rather than to overlook any opportunity 
for locating causes of trouble. 

* The latter should always be worked out in terms of standard deviation, unless 
groups are small (15 or fewer observations), when the range can satisfactorily be sub- 
stituted for the latter. Because of the time saved when making calculations, use of 
the range is highly desirable where its use is permissible. Limits for variability are 
needed in charts of this type in order to detect the presence of assignable causes not 
defected by the average. For example, an abnormally high value due to one assign- 
able cause might occur in the same subgroup of observations as an abnormally low 
value due to another cause. Such a condition might result in a normal average, but 
the variability would be large and the abnormality detected in this manner. 
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Fig. 5. — E^mples of use op conteol chaets in industry. Two fundamentally 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF CHAETS USEFUL FOR ROUTINE CHECKING. 
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steel billets of a specified cross section (for which the frequency distribu- 
tion was presented in Fig. IJ.), is an example of variability resulting from 
chance alone. Xo value, either for average or range, exceeds the expected 
limits of variation. Even though the maximum and minimum sizes 
produced might be undesirable for further fabrication, it would be useless, 
in a given case, to attempt to isolate the specific cause of the trouble. 
Here the largest and smallest sizes result from unusual chance combina- 
tions of all factors causing variability, as discussed in connection with 
Fig. la. Fundamental changes, such as improved screwdown control 
or improved wearing quality of rolls, etc., might, on the other hand, be 
helpful in eliminating the extremes. 

An example of a chart for number (or per cent) nonconforming to a 
standard, is given in Fig. 5b. Lost-time accidents might be considered in 
such a manner, if dealt with in terms of number of accidents occurring in 
100,000 or 1,000,000 (or any number) of man-hours of exposure (since 
in any instant a lost-time accident either does or does not occur, and an 
instant with an accident might be considered to “nonconform^’ to the 
standard of no accidents). Fig. 5b is a chart for accidents for successive 
periods of 3,000,000 man-hours. Because of the relatively few man- 
hours in which accidents occur, it was necessary to select groups of man- 
hours as large as this, in order to detect an improved condition, if such 
existed. The lower limit of chance variation in accidents to be expected 
even in a 1,000,000 man-hour period is less than 0, so that even if improve- 
ment actually existed, charts based on relatively small batches of man- 
hours would not conveniently indicate it. On Fig. 5b 2or limits are used, 
for, in problems such as this it is desirable to look for the cause of the 
trouble needlessly at times rather than not to investigate when it is quite 
probable that some adverse condition that could be isolated had been 
present. Factors affecting lost-time accidents should be detected as a 
result of the continued use of a chart such as this, even though for the data 
shown the cause of the definite improvement in 1935 could not be ascer- 
tained. A chart of this type should prove of exceptional value when 
endeavoring to determine whether campaigns or drives for safety accom- 
plish desired results. 

Practical Examples of the Application of the Control Chart 

Many interesting examples of the application of the control-chart 
method are shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8: 

Chart for Impurity Present in Raw Material {Fig. 6a). — This chart 
shows the daily average content of an impurity present in a raw material 
used in the production of steel.* Because of the variation in the number 

* If it is desired to make a complete check on the existence of assignable causes, 
charts for variability as well as averages, should be carried, both on this chart and on 
the others presented in Figs. 6 and 7. Such charts were constructed, but are omitted 
here because no additional irregularities of prime importance were detected. 
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of tests taken daily, limit lines are not shown on the chart. Abnormal 
days (days with assignable causes of variation in the impurity), are shown 
as X* Note the period of high impurity occurring during June. Here, 
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c. Rate of production in a process (data same as those of Fig. Ic). 

Fig. 6. — Examples op tjseftjlness op control charts in industry. R,outine 
CHARTS indicating ENTRANCE OP ASSIGNABLE CAUSES. 


it is seen, an assignable cause has entered the system and remained for a 
considerable period of time. The chart detected its presence imme- 

* Limits of chance variability vary with sample ske^ or number of observations in 
the batch under consideration, according to weU defined statistical laws, becoming 
narrower for averages with increasing size of sample.® Limit lines are not shown on the 
chart in question, due to the confusion incident to the appearance of widely fiuctuating 
limit lines. 
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diately. After extensive investigation the specific reason for high 
impurity was found, and upon its elimination, conditions returned to 
normal. Table 2 indicates how the impurity content of indi\’idual tests 
increases during the abnormal period under discussion (June) over a 
normal period (January). 

Chart for Yields of Product from a Rolling Mill {Fig, 6b), — This chart 
shows the average daily percentage of product of a certain t;yT)e of steel 
obtained from a rolling mill. Days on which abnormally reduced good 
product was obtained are again marked x. This chart was established 
when it was the standard practice to produce heats in a certain manner. 
In an effort to secure a change in physical properties, the method of 


Table 2. — Meaning of Lack of Control in Terms of Frequencies 
Comparison op Impurity in a Raw Material during High and Normal Periods 


June 1 

(High Period) | 

1 


January 
(Normal Period) 

0.027 

Mode 

0.022 

0.0286 

Average 

0.0249 

37.14 

Percentage of tests 0.030 or over 

15.80 

16.17 

Percentage of tests 0.033 or over | 

7.53 

8,57 

Percentage of tests 0.035 or over 

3.84 

5.10 

Percentage of tests 0.037 or over 

1.48 

2.22 

Percentage of tests 0.040 or over 

0.30 

10 

Number of tests 0.042 or over 

' 0 

763 

Total number of tests 

1 677 


producing the steel was changed in early July. Note how quickly the 
chart detected the detrimental effect on satisfactory product; i.e., the 
many abnormally low points for latter July, August, and early September. 
Upon return to the former method of production, normal conditions were 
again obtained. 

Chart for Rate of Production in a Certain Process {Fig. 6c). — This chart 
shows the variation in average production of a certain commodity by 
turns. Turns found to be abnormal, owing to the variation in time spent 
on the particular commodity from turn to turn, are again marked with x. 
The lack of controlled conditions is apparent. In 28 turns (29.9 per cent 
of observed turns involved), abnormally low production resulted. Causes 
of this low production were found to be: (1) starting on a ‘^run,'^ (2) 
sticking in mechanical units, and (3) defective raw material. Many of 
the turns with high production were found to be associated with a partic- 
ular crew, which subsequent investigation revealed consistently produced 
about 15 per cent more than other crews. Data represented in this chart 
are the same as shown in Fig. Ic for individual hours worked. Secondary 
modes observed on that curve resulted from the points shown to be 
abnormal on this chart. 
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Chart for Efficiency of Workmanship in an Operation {Fig, 7a ). — 
Charts such as this are useful in maintaining a routine check on efficiency 
of workmanship (based upon the percentage ratio of actual working time 
to that allowed for the job). This example, incidentally, illustrates the 
relationship between statistics and time study. After standards have 
been set up by time study, statistical methods are valuable in inter- 
preting daily deviations from them. Statistical methods should not be 
used for determining how much work can be done from past production 
records (unless the operation is efficient), but as soon as standards are 
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a . — Efficiency of workmanship in an operation (data same as those of Fig. 3&). 



b. Surface quality of machined product. 

Fig. 7. — ^Examples of usefulness of contbol charts in industry. Routii^b 

CHARTS INDICATING ENTRANCE OF ASSIGNABLE CAUSES. 


set by time study, statistical methods are important in following 
up results. 

Notice the general rise in efficiency starting abruptly on Oct. 25. 
While many days exceed the upper limit, it appears likely that there has 
been a shift in average level of efficiency starting on that date. All points 
after Oct. 25 are normal with respect to limits based on new averages cal- 
culated from Oct. 25 to Jan. 26. Comparing averages before and after 
Oct. 25, the significance test indicated that a definite and significant shift 
in averages took place, and that the whole system of observations after 
Oct. 25, considered as a unit, is abnormal with respect to the older 
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condition.* Definite explanations were available for the sudden rise 
in efficiency. 

Chart for Surface Quality of a Machined Product {Fig, 7b ). — Charts 
such as this have been found useful in maintaining a daily check on sur- 
face quality of a product that is turned on a huge lathe followed by 
removal of defects. Because of the rational subgrouping required, only 
grades of steel having the same inherent surface characteristics can be 
included on a given chart, so that more than one chart of such a nature 
may be required for a complete check on conditions. Fig. 7b shows the 
variation in additional machining (chipping or torch cutting) required 
after turning. By following this daily, important changes in steel 
quality are readily detectable, and steps can be taken immediately to 
eliminate factors producing inferior quality. 

In the example of Fig. 7&, quality was adversely affected on Oct. 7 and 
remained so imtil Dec. 5. During the normal period (Feb. 16 to Aug. 25), 
6 per cent of the surface had to be machined after turning, and during the 
inferior period, 11.6 per cent (Oct. 7 to Dec. 5). This increase amounted 
to nearly 4000 man-hours. After an extended investigation, it was found 
that a general shift in diameters of the product to be turned was causing 
the trouble. In the turning operation, a product of specified diameter is 
produced. Soon after the adverse period started, an investigation dis- 
closed that the additional machining required was very sensitive to the 
amount of metal removed in the original turning, additional machining 
increasing rapidly with the lesser amount of original metal removed. 
Beginning on Oct. 7, it was found that owing to a change in method of 
rolling, roimds of a somewhat smaller diameter were being produced, 
which required higher machining after turning because less metal was 
being removed in turning. Upon elimination of the factors responsible 
for this shift, surface quality returned to normal. 

Chart for Life of Rolls Purchased from Different Manufacturers {Fig. 8). 
All charts discussed so far are applicable to routine checks on conditions 
of importance to the plant metallurgist, industrial engineer, or various 
operating superintendents. A type of chart found useful when com- 

* This point should be borne in mind when interpreting any control chart. Groups 
of points near limit lines may aU be within chance limits of variation, yet under certain 
circumstances should be considered fuUy as abnormal as one point Isdng outside the 
limits. The criterion should be: Are the points considered together outside the limit 
of chance variation for a sample of size equal to their combined total? The larger 
the number of observations involved, the smaller the deviation from normal needed 
to consider a condition as being abnormal. For the case on hand, the period Oct. 25 
to Jan. 26 had 294 turns; and limits for the deviation of the average of this whole 
period from that of the past are only 10 per cent as wide as for those for daily points. 
It can be noted from observation of the figure that the new average would be more 
than 10 per cent greater than the old average, and thus the whole recent period is 
abnormal with respect to the older one. 
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paring manufacturers^ products, and which could be made the basis for 
selection in future buying, is shown in Fig. 8. This chart compares the 
life of rolling-mill rolls obtained from four different makers. Both 
average life and variahility of life from roll to roll are considered. While 
no significance should be attached to differences between averages, 
manufacturer C has the most variable or inconsistent product. It should 
be concluded, therefore, that the products of A, B or D should be con- 
sidered equally desirable, but that of C inferior, because of lack of 
dependability (excessive variability). The cost of product of A, B or D 
will then become the influencing factor in choice of future purchases. 
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Fig. 8. — ^Examples op usefulness of conteol charts. Use of chart to compare 
NUMEROUS conditions SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


The control-chart method \\dll not fxmetion to good advantage with all 
types of data collected in industrial plants. When dealing with com- 
posite figures depending more on size of product made, number of 
men working, tonnage produced, etc., than on operating conditions, 
abnormalities revealed by the chart will be found to be due to good or 
adverse combinations of these factors rather than to anything representa- 
tive of good or bad operating conditions. Control charts are of no 
value on such data. Many cost-rate figures (cost per ton) have been 
found in this category, unless indices of conversion can be established 
and used. 
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Correlation 

Nature of Relationships between Variables under Operating Conditions. 
Many problems important to the analyst of steel-plant data deal 'vriith 
the determination of relationships between variables. Just as, when try- 
ing to produce a constant result in industry, identical values are not 
obtained, so also variability in relationship is found between factors. 
Instead of being able to represent the relationship between two factors 
with a line, a band (or area) must be used. For a given value of variable 
.4, variable B will vary from x to y, which changes progressively as A 
increases or decreases. The range of variation of B, knowing A will be 
smaller than that within which B could be predicted, A being unknown. 

A control-chart study may indicate that all variability present is to be 
expected as a result of chance, yet the variable in question may be found 
related or correlated quite well with several other factors. If these rela- 
tions are cause and effect, factors found associated with and influencing 
the variable in question are themselves acting in a chance way, which will 
result in chance fluctuation for the variable. If the range of variability 
of such factors can be minimized through fundamental changes in the 
process, a definite decrease in the range of variation of the variable under 
consideration would be effected. Correlation studies, then, may prove 
valuable in suggesting various fundamental changes desirable to 
secure less extreme variability in a process, supplementing the control- 
chart study. 

The relation between amount of work to be done per unit in an opera- 
tion and hours required to do it, typical of a good relation between vari- 
ables as encountered in industry, is portrayed in Fig. 9a. It is plain that 
these factors are related in some way, yet there is considerable variation 
in the hours required for a given amount of work to be done, or vice versa. 
Modem statistical methods offer a scientific method for attacking prob- 
lems of this type. Through their use such relationships can be inter- 
preted intelligently. Methods of dealing with such problems are known 
as those of “ correlation. 

Through the use of correlation methods, it is possible to obtain a 
statistic to show how closely two variables are related, known technically 
as the correlation coefficienL With the aid of this coefficient, it is possible 
to determine whether the relation at hand is definite (and reproducible 
upon the collection of further data) or due to chance (and not repro- 
ducible). Further, this coefficient is useful in predicting the range within 
which one variable can be expected to vary, given the value of the 
related variable. 

Statistical Reduction of Data for Determining Relationship. — It is 
characteristic of statistical relationships that variation in the average 
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a. — Stereo t3T)ed '^buck-shot diagram” or scatter plot.” 
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h . — ^Partial statistical reduction — correlation diagram. 
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c. — Complete reduction — ^the band. 

Fig. 9. — ^Typical of good relationship between variables found in industry. 
Relation between amount of work to be done and time required to do it. 
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value of one variable (hours required) as the second variable (work to be 
done) increases, does not coincide with variation in the average of the 
second as the first variable changes. When these two sets of averages are 
plotted for the data of Fig. 9a, Fig. 96 is obtained. The correlation 
coeflSicient can be calculated graphically from the lines for the two sets of 
averages. Other things being equal, as the angle included between such 
pairs of lines decreases, the association between the variables involved 
increases, and the absolute value of the correlation coej0&cient increases. * 

With the aid of the correlation coefficient, limits can be set up about 
lines for either set of averages, so' as to include various proportions of 
observed values, similar to limit lines on control charts. The relationship 
is then portrayed by a band, within which indi^ddual observations may 
reasonably be expected to occur. Such a band, set up about the average 
time required to do the work per unit for varying amounts of work to be 
done, is presented in Fig. 9c for the data of Fig. 9a. Fig. 9c is thus the 
statistical reduction of the buckshot diagram of Fig. 9a. 

Examples of Utility of Correlation Methods. — The correlation coeffi- 
cient may find useful application in comparing associations between 
variables before and after fundamental changes have been made in a 
process. An interesting instance of this, encountered in time-study 
work, is that involved in the relation between work to be done and time 
required to do it, before and after an incentive rate system was effective. 
If the incentive is operative as desired, various irregularities causing 
inefficiency should be eliminated, and variation in hours needed to 
complete the job should decrease for a constant amount of work to be 
done. Conditions before incentive were as represented in Fig. 9, where 
a coefficient of 0.79 was obtained. After incentive, the coefficient was 
0.91. Variability in the time needed to complete the work for a given 
amount of work to be done, therefore, decreased some 38 per cent.f 
The incentive system, therefore, had effected more uniform operation. 

Many times, direct correlations between variables lead to false rela- 
tionships, due to the association of each variable involved with a third. 
Mere plotting of the buckshot type of diagram (Fig. 9a) affords no 
method to develop the true relationship in such cases, except by plotting 
only those values of the variables between which the relationship is 
desired, when the third variable is constant. Such a procedure requires 
discarding of the great majority of observations and requires the use of 
many more data than are necessary for drawing conclusions. Through 

*The coefficient may vary between ±1, zero indicating no relation, and either 
+1 or —1 perfect relation; a positive value indicating that as one variable increases 
the other increases also, while a negative sign denotes decrease in one with increase 
in the other.^ 

t See Tippett^ for method of interpreting increases in the correlation coefficient 
in terms of the decreased variability of one variable for a given value of the 
related variable. 
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the use of the correlation coefficient, however, all data can be used, and 
still the true conclusion developed. If working with a moderate number 
of data, use of the correlation coefficient might be an absolute necessity, 
owing to the small number of data remaining after omitting that in which 
the third variable differs. 

An interesting example of this use of the correlation coefficient is 
worked out in Table 3, shoving the relationship between efficiency of 
workmanship in an operation and number of men working; one that was 
investigated by means of frequency curves in Fig. 4. The direct correla- 
tion between efficiency and number of men working indicates that 
efficiency increases with increased numbers of men. The same conclu- 
sion was attained when frequency curves were compared. 

Table 3 also shows the relations between these variables with a third, 
i.e., amount of work to be done per unit. Both the number of men and 

Table 3. — Use of Partial Correlation Coefficients to Avoid Error When 
Determining Statistical Relationships 
Effect of Number op Men Working on Epficienct of Workmanship 

IN AN Operation 

Interrelations between number men working, type of work done and efficiency 


Correlation efficiency — ^number men working +0 . 384 

Correlation efficiency — amount of work done per unit -fO. 638 

Correlation amount of work per unit — ^number men working +0 . 893 

Partial correlation between efficiency and men, with a constant amount of 
work done per unit — 0 . 536 

the efficiency are greater with increased amount of work per unit. Could 


not the greater efficiency with increasing number of men have resulted 
from the increase of each as the amount of work increased? If the 
amount of work per unit were held constant, what would be the relation- 
ship between efficiency and number of men? These questions can be 
answered with the aid of a partial coefficient, calculated from the correla- 
tion coefficients representing the three interrelationships. With this 
device, it is possible to obtain the relationship between efficiency and 
number of men, holding the amount of work constant. Such a value is 
presented in Table 3. The negative coefficient indicates that added men 
mean decreased efficiency, exactly the opposite conclusion to that drawn 
from the direct correlation. The apparent increase in efficiency with 
additional men, considering all data, was the result of the logical increase 
of men when more work was needed per unit, and of efficiency with this 
same variable. 

Through the use of partial coefficients not only one but as many varia- 
bles as desired may be held constant, so the actual relation between any 
two may be determined readily. 

The correlation coefficient is valuable for determining whether or not a 
relationship exists between two variables from the results of a very few 
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tests. For example, there should be no doubt of the association between 
the manganese content of blast-furnace flush slags and sulphur in the 
succeeding cast from the 14 paired observations of Table 4. 

Table 4. — Use of Correlation Coefficient for Determining Relationships 

from Small Samples 

Variation in Sulphur in Blast-furnace Iron with Manganese in the Preceding 

Flush Slag 
Obsen’ed Results 


Manganese 

Sulphur 

Manganese 

Sulphur 

IN Flush 

IN Cast 

IN Flush 

IN Cast 

0.49 

0.016 

1.97 

0.057 

0.85 

0.019 

0.44 

0.015 

0.70 

0.024 

1.01 

0.020 

0.95 

0.028 

0.31 

0.013 

0.32 

0.012 

0.83 

0.012 

0.35 

0.009 

0.56 

0.019 

1.05 

0.031 

1.89 

0.054 


r — correlation coefficient =0.95 

The So- level for statistical significance of the correlation coefficient from 14 paired 
observations = 0.72. This is, therefore, indicative of a definite relationship, since 
coefficients of 0.72 or over could be obtained with no actual relationships between the 
variates on the average of only once in 370 cases. 



TONS or EQUIVALENT PRODUCTION PER DAY 
Fig. 10. — Chart for controlling man-hours relative to production. 
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The correlation coefficient is meaningless if applied to curvilinear 
relationships between variables. Other methods are required, which 
will not be discussed herein, but an interesting example of curved rela- 
tionship, of interest to operating men, is presented in Fig. 10. This chart 
shows the limits within which man-hours involved in production should 
be expected to vary for various semi-monthly tonnages produced. Such 
a chart serves to aid in maintaining the proper relationship between man- 
hours and tonnage, particularly during periods of expanding or diminish- 
ing business. Of the abnormally high points, the two farthest removed 
from the upper limit (at 1000 and 2000 tons production) were in a period 
of rapidly expanding business. The chart indicates that hiring of men 
was probablj" too rapid for the ability to properly absorb them in produc- 
tion, an unsatisfactory condition for economical operation. Other 
periods ha\’ing excessive man-hours were found associated with: (1) 
rapid decreases in production, (2) increased labor involved in the stocking 
and shipping of a product after a long period of good operation, when 
heav 3 ^ stocks accumulate, (3) periods of vacations with pay (vacation 
man-hours being charged to such production as there was during the 
period involved). 

Data Not Capable of Statistical Analysis 

Before concluding, it is only fair to point out that many data as now 
accumulated in the industrial plant are practically valueless from the 
statistical ^dewpoint; they cannot be interpreted satisfactorily or used for 
purposes of production or quality control. This subject alone could very 
easily be made the topic for a paper. A few examples of such data 
are given: 

1. When trying to control a given characteristic of a 'process, the use 
of composite figures as a measure of the particular characteristic involved 
that depend mainly on the type of orders executed, rather than on operating 
conditions. Many cost rates fall into this category at present, where the 
cost per unit at the end of the month depends more upon factors such as 
tonnage made, hours worked, size and class of material, etc., than on 
operating conditions. If it is actually hoped to control costs, cost-rate 
figures that readily lend themselves to the formation of good relationships 
with operating variables must be made available. 

2. Reporting of material in wrong units. This is particularly likely to 
happen when reporting rejects. The statistical unit for rejects is the 
relative number rejected to the number tested, not pounds rejected to 
pounds tested if materials ha\dng different unit weights are tested and 
results reported without size distinction. 

3. Use of averages representing chemical or physical characteristics of 
raw materials used in a process, when detailed reports as to the variability 
from batch to batch is desirable. Averages over a considerable time period 
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mean nothing, of course, in the control of operations if the variahility of a 
material obtained in batches is causing the trouble. 

4. Data on the variahility of the characteristics of a raw material which 
cannot he correlated with results of a process using this raw material to 
produce another material. Correlation methods are not applicable here, 
as one must compare sustained periods of high or low values of the 
characteristic in question on operating results. This is a dangerous 
procedure, because of other possible changes that may have taken place 
in periods compared. 

5. Failure to identify conditions pertinent to each observed value of 
the result in question. This is ob\dously bad, for, owing to lack of proper 
data, it makes rational subgrouping impossible. 

If routine industrial data are to be properly interpreted, efforts should 
be made to record them with statistical principles in mind. It must be 
remembered that all that statistical analysis can do is to reveal the story 
that has been recorded with the data. The value of plant records (for 
statistical analysis) could be greatly increased undoubtedly if a statis- 
tically minded engineer were consulted in the matter of collection 
of data. 


SumiARY 

The application of statistical methods to industry is stiU in its infancy, 
but because of the great utility of the technique, use of these methods is 
being extended rapidly. Many methods are now available for analyzing 
plant data, which should greatly increase the value of any analysis made. 
This is true not only for data intended for the plant metallurgist, but also 
for data dealing with time study, production, safety, purchasing, and 
scheduling problems. 

While many examples of the application of these methods have been 
discussed in the present paper, many devices of use have not been men- 
tioned at all, and only the ‘^surface has been scratched’^ showing the 
various types of problems that can be w^orked out. Problems similar to 
those discussed herein in the isolation of factors producing abnormal 
variability may readily be solved in such diverse fields in steel plants as 
blast furnaces, coke plants, threading floors, rolling mills, galvanizing, 
etc. Factors affecting uniformity in quality of product made, or of 
influence on cost, etc., may be studied. This paper has been written 
only to arouse interest in the methods, by presenting several examples of 
their useful application. 

Attention has been called to the existence of certain data in industrial 
plants that cannot satisfactorily be analyzed by statistical methods. 
This is true not only of data obtained as a matter of routine but also of 
that obtained in many special investigations. Production rates that are 
strongly affected by tonnage made, size of product, etc., rather than by 
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operating conditions, can hardly be expected to reveal much in the way 
of production control in a statistical analysis. iSIany times in special 
tests the wrong type of data are obtained; either they are not representa- 
tive or conditions under which they were taken are ill defined. Too often, 
conclusions desired are misconstrued in the planning of tests and statis- 
tical principles are ignored. For broader use of the methods available, 
statistical principles should be consulted during planning and not after 
results are obtained. 
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DISCUSSION 

(C. H. Eerty, Jr. presiding) 

J. Johnston,* Kearny, N. J. — I wish to congratulate the author for a fine demon- 
stration of how statistical methods may be used profitably to interpret data observed in 
the operation of a steel mill. Many are now using these methods, and I am confident 
that, as their usefulness becomes more widely recognized, they will be used more and 
more. They enable the mill to be xised in effect as a laboratory in the many cases in 
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which it is at present quite impracticable in experiments on a laboratory scale to take 
account of all of the factors that may bring about variation in the process or 
the product. 

H. F. Dodge,* New York, N. Y. (written discussion). — Mr. Hand is to be con- 
gratulated on his colorful presentation of how statistical methods may be put to work in 
an industrial plant. The industrial engineer, like any other engineer, is constantly 
faced with the problem of interpreting data. But his data are commonly of a very 
significant variety in that they are associated with repeated series of like events 
occurring again and again under general similar conditions. To this kind of data, 
statistical methods are peculiarly applicable. This paper, with illustrations dravui 
from all corners of an industrial plant, demonstrates an exceedingly interesting point; 
namely, that it matters little whether the data at hand relate to control of quality or to 
personnel problems, such as efficiency of production or lost-time accidents, the simpler 
methods of statistics apply equally well and the quantitative criteria which they pro- 
vide are equally usable as guides for management action. 

Often there is reluctance to employ statistical methods in the everj'-day operations 
of a plant, because they appear to be highly mathematical and require a special kind of 
skill and training. Mr. Hand’s illustrations woidd tend to allay such a feeling, for 
admittedly he uses only the simpler statistical tools, those requiring verj^ 
little mathematics. 

Were we to ask what the methods really contribute to the solution of quality 
and other problems, the answer might fairly be associated with two words, economy 
and assurance. The methods place the spotlight of attention on that ever-present and 
important characteristic of things we measure, their variability from unit to unit and 
from time to time. When are observ'ed variations due to assignable causes that may 
be tracked down and prevented from introducing spasmodic shrinkage losses, and when 
should observ'ed variations be left to chance and not bothered with? The author 
shows how these and other questions have been answered to his satisfaction by employ- 
ing the criteria embodied in the quahty control chart and in tests for “signif- 
icant differences.’^ 

Two features of the paper seem to stand out: (1) the importance of careful planning 
for the collection of data and (2) the advantage of presenting information graphically. 
Misuse of statistical methods often results from averaging large quantities of data with 
the thought that if enough numbers are thrown together one may find the underlying 
character of the variation through an “averaging out” process. The necessity for 
doing just the opposite, for tallying and keeping data in separate cubbyholes by 
rational subgroups is brought out weU in Fig. 2 of the paper. Following the latter 
practice commonly provides the key to better data and to the discovery of the sources 
of trouble that would otherwise elude the harassed foreman. As to graphical methods, 
both the man in the shop and the executive can grasp a situation at a glance if shown 
variations or trends in picture form, whereas words may be just words. One way of 
getting started in exploring the possibihties of statistical techniques is to draw simple 
charts showing the results obtained from day to day, from month to month or from one 
group of workmen to another. The next step follows easily — ^the addition of Limits of 
variation around the general average value, limits such as are provided by the control 
chart. How these may be handled is shown admirably in Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8, and how 
such limits have been employed as a basis for action is weU illustrated in the text. 

This paper, with its variety of excellent illustrations, merits a careful reading by 
those who are interested in means for obtaining greater efficiency and economy in a 
manufacturing plant. 


Member Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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C. H. Hertt, Jr.,* BetHehem, Pa. — I think that we can say one thing about 
statistical methods, particularly the ones that have been brought out today, and that is 
that every operating man and every metallurgist does this same thing mentally as he 
goes along, as his operations proceed and as he collects data for himself. He makes a 
mental statistical analysis because of the difficulty that he has with so many other 
things to think about. He forgets the trends that are taking place, and it is only 
keeping them right along in black and white, as these particular methods are able to do, 
if 3 "ou follow them up, that you are realh^ able to take advantage of statistical methods. 

I might mention one point in connection with Mr. Dodgers remarks- W. J. Reagan 
some three 3 ’ears ago, I believe, used one of the methods that Mr. Norris pointed out,^® 
that of plotting the FeO against certain other variables with a constantly diminishing 
FeO, and that particular method immediately^ showed up the main variables, which 
accounted for the change in FeO in the slag from time to time.^^ It was a very clear- 
cut picture, and the point that Mr. Dodge just made brought to my mind that it was 
not until Reagan made up that chart and showed it to a gentleman whom we were 
trydng very hard to convince of the value of slag control that that particular executive 
opened his ey’es and began to let us do many" thiugs that he had not allowed up to 
that time. 

H. J. Hand (written discussion), — ^The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
both Dr. Johnston and ^Ir. Dodge for their constructive discussion of the paper. 
The thought expressed by Mr. Dodge cannot be overemphasized — ^that with large 
amounts of data one may not be able to detect true differences or trends, owing to 
“averaging out” variable conditions. Data must be classified into rational subdivi- 
sions for foolproof conclusions. If that has been done, conclusions developed from 
statistical study" are as reliable as those developed in the laboratory, perhaps even more 
so, for they" are directly" applicable to operating conditions. 

* Research Engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

^®F. G. Norris: Significance of Slag Control. Unpublished. 

W. J. Reagan: Slag Control for Basic Open-hearth High-carbon Steel. 

A.I.M.E. (1935) 116, 107. 
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Diffusion of Carbon from Steel into Iron 

By Leonard C. Grimshaw,* Member A.I.M.E. 

(Atlantic City Meeting, October, 1937) 

Diffusion of carbon from gases into iron has been the object of much 
research, because of its long recognized importance in carburizing 
processes, but the direct di:ffusion of carbon from steel into iron has 
received relatively little attention. Because of the increasing use of clad 
metals in industry, direct diffusion from steel into iron is becoming of 
practical importance. Therefore, the object of this investigation was to 
study the diffusion of carbon from several different kinds of steel directly 
into relatively pure iron, realizing that elements in the steels other than 
carbon might influence the rate of carbon diffusion. 

The pre\dous work on diffusion of carbon into iron has been consider- 
able, and includes many reports in foreign languages. This work has 
recently been well reviewed by Mehl^ and Krynitsky,^ and the reader is 
referred to their excellent bibliographies. 

Methods op Study 

There are two main methods by which the direct (iiffusion of carbon 
from steel into iron may be studied. In one method, steel is first decar- 
burized in part, and diffusion of carbon then allowed to take place from 
the steel into the decarburized steel. This method is open to two serious 
objections: (1) the decarburized steel is not iron, but contains elements 
such as manganese, silicon, chromium or tungsten, which may be an 
essential part of the steel under study, and which may seriously influence 
the diffusion of carbon into the decarburized area; (2) there is from the 
start of diffusion an unknown carbon-concentration gradient between the 
steel and the decarburized area. 

Another method, which possesses neither of these disadvantages, is to 
study diffusion from steel into a thick plating of electrolytic iron. Here 
the chief difficulty is to secure an electrolytic deposit of iron upon steel 
without introducing an oxide film at the interface that will interfere with 
diffusion. The author is able to deposit iron upon any kind of steel 
without introducing an oxide film at the interface, so that diffusion of 
elements from the steel into the iron is free to proceed unhindered. 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute April 8, 1937; revised July 20. 
Issued as T.P. 843 in Metals Technology, September, 1937. 

* Superintendent, Duo Metals Division, Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa, 

^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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Since diffusion takes place in measurable amount only when heat is 
applied, there is no unknown carbon-concentration gradient at the begin- 
ning of the diffusion experiment. 

General Procedure 

The method of iron-plating the steels is the same as that used by the 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. in the making of welds in their clad products, 
and has previously been described in considerable detail.®’^ Briefly, the 
iron is deposited from a Pischer-Langbein solution composed of 3 to 4N 
ferrous chloride, 6X calcium chloride, and O.OIN free hydrochloric acid, 
upon a steel surface wet with hydrochloric acid and entirely free from 
oxide film.®’® 

Bars of various kinds of steel were given a thick electrolytic coating 
of iron by this method. Samples cut from these iron-plated bars were 
held for various lengths of time at different temperatures so that measur- 
able diffusion could take place. So that these samples would be in suitable 
condition for a study under the microscope of the diffusion that had taken 
place, they w’ere prepared as suggested by J. H. Whiteley in a recent 
paper.^ Whiteley demonstrated that a very small amount of carbon in 
iron could be observed easily when the iron was heated for 2 min, at 
1560° F. (850° C.), quenched, and etched carefully in Le Chatelier and 
Dupuy’s cupric reagent.* Carbon in concentrations between 0.02 and 
0.04 per cent shows as white etching areas of martensite in a dark back- 
ground of ferrite. We followed Whiteley^s instructions for using this 
reagent, and found it very valuable. In addition to showing clearly 
carbon between 0.02 and 0.04 per cent, the reagent has the advantage of 
also etching considerably higher-carbon iron into definite structural 
constituents, which may be observed. Then, after removing the copper 
by light buflfing, one is able to re-etch in nital and find the same place 
again under the microscope. The low-carbon areas are now less clearly 
seen, but the areas of higher carbon content are clearly defined with the 
more familiar nital etch. 

Experimental Procedure 

The steels used for this investigation are listed in Table 1. The 
electrolytic iron deposited usually analyzed: C, 0.015 per cent; Si, 0.00; 
Mn, 0.00; S, 0.014; P, 0.010; Cr, 0.06; Ni, 0.05; Cu, trace. There are also 
traces of other elements. It is believed that the carbon in this iron is for 
the most part in the form of occluded particles picked up from those in 
suspension in the plating solution. It has never been observed as affect- 
ing the microstructure. Chromium, nickel and copper come from the 
mild-steel plates used as anodes. Manganese and silicon do not deposit. 

* Alcohol (95 per cent), 100 c.e.; water, 10 c.c.; copper chloride, 1 gram; picric 
acid, 0.5 gram; hydrochloric acid, 1 to 3 c.c. 
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Bars of the steels listed in Table 1 were ground so as to remove all 
surface decarburization, and finished about J's in. square. They were 
electrolytically pickled until free from oxide film, and while wet with 
hydrochloric acid were placed in the iron-plating bath and given a plating 


Table 1. — Analyses of Steels Used 


steel 

Composition, Per Cent 

C 

Si 

Mn 

Cr 

W' 1 V ' 

1 1 

1 I 

Co 

! ; 

Mo ; Xi 

1 

A 

1.13 

0.35 

0.26 

0.08 i 

1 ' 

; 1 


1 1 

i 

B 

0.95 

0.32 

1.68 

0.22 ; 

! i 

i 

1 

C 

1.10 

1.02 

0.32 

1 .05 

1.27 I 0.25 1 

1 

0.58 1 

D 

0.74 j 

0.25 

0.30 

4.15 

17.74 i 1.11 ; 

0.08 ! 

i 0.15 

E 

0.73 

0.23 

0.31 

4.16 

17.80 1 1.78 i 

12.33 

0.87 1 0.33 

P 

2.15 

0.47 

0.52 

13.16 

1 i 


0.55 


45 to 50 thousandths of an inch thick. The iron-plated bars of steel were 
then prepared for heat-treating and subsequent polishing in the follow- 
ing way. 

Upon one iron-plated face of each bar was clamped a % by J4-in. 
bar of mild steel, and the plated steel and mild steel were then arc-welded 
together along their edges. It was determined that the effect of this arc 
welding did not extend very far into the two corners of the iron-plated 
steel, so that there was at least M to ^4 in. of iron-plated surface enclosed 
under the by M-in. mild steel that was quite unaffected by the arc 
welding, and suitable for experimental work. The object of this step was 
twofold: first, the mild-steel bar protected the surface of the electrolytic 
iron from oxidation during heat-treatment, and, second, it protected the 
edge of the specimen during polishing without interfering with subse- 
quent etching. 

For heat-treatment, a piece about IJ 2 long was cut from such a 
prepared bar and placed in a furnace already at the desired temperature. 
It came quickly up to heat, was held the required length of time, and 
quenched in oil. Preparation for microexamination of the diffusion that 
had taken place was the next step. In order to avoid the surface effect 
of the diffusion heating, the It^-in. long sample was cut in half with a hard 
rubber wheel. Very little air had been able to get between the iron- 
plated steel and its cover of mild steel, because the two lay closely face to 
face, and by cutting the sample in halves we had completely avoided 
end effect. 

One half of the sample thus obtained was placed in a furnace at 
1560° F. (850° C.) and held at heat for 2 to 3 min., then quenched in 
water. This treatment, necessary for microexamination, erased all 
traces of heating by the hard rubber cut-off wheel, and gave a surface only 
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slightly oxidized,’ TV’hich required very little grinding to remove it before 
polishing. Care was taken not to temper the sample during grinding 
and polishing. 



Fig. 1, — Carbon diffusion in steel A. Fig. 2. — Carbon diffusion in steel B. 



Fig. 3. — Carbon diffusion Fig. 4. — Carbon diffusion in steel D. 

IN STEEL C. 


It '^vill be seen from the experimental results that the additional diffu- 
sion that could take place during 2 to 3 min. at 1560° F. was of negligi- 
ble amount. 

Measurement of Diffusion 

The greater part of the results is recorded in the form of graphs 
(Figs. 1 to 6). The distance, in thousandths of an inch, traveled by 
carbon in concentrations of 0.02 per cent, is plotted against the time in 
hours during which the specimen was held at the temperature indicated 
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for each curve. Results of diffusion at some lover temperatures that 
took place in periods of time greater than 2 hr. are not shovn on the 
graphs because of lack of space, but are recorded in the text. 

Figs. 7 and 8 are photomicrographs shoving the diffusion that had 
taken place from steel A at 1900° F. after and ^ 4 , hr., respectively. 
They are typical of the appearance after diffusion at higher temperatures 
of the three lov-alloy steels. The original steel-iron interface is indicated 
by the line marked 0.0 in. ; the steel is belov this line, and the electrolytic 
iron is above it. Distances from the original steel-iron interface are 
marked in inches to allov easy observance of the amount of diffusion that 



TIME AT HEAT IN HOURS 

Fig. 5. — Cabbon diffusion 

IN STEEL E. 



Fig. 6. — Carbon diffusion in 
STEEL F. 


took place. All diffusion measurements were made by projecting such 
structures as Figs. 7 and 8 upon the ground glass of the microscope, and 
measuring with a scale. At a magnification of 125 diameters, each thou- 
sandth of an inch on the specimen measured in. on the ground glass 
of the microscope, so that accurate measurements could easily be made. 

In some cases, diffusion was more difficult to measure. Fig. 9 shows 
the diffusion in a sample of steel D after hr. at 1900® F. Here it will 
be seen that a few isolated grains of 0.02 per cent carbon in martensite have 
diffused over 0.020 in. It is this maximum diffusion that is recorded in 
the graphs. Three samples were used for each time and temperature, 
usually with closely checking results, but for steel D poor checks were 
obtained because of this arbitrary method of measurement, and so results 
on the graph of Fig. 4 are shown for all three samples. Similar erratic 
results were obtained for steels A, B and C at 1450° F. 

Fig. 10 shows steel A after 2 hr. at 1900° F. Here diffusion has long 
before reached the edge of the electrolytic iron 0.045 in. thick. This 
figure is included to compare the cupric with a 2 per cent nital etch. 
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Fig. 7. — Steel A held at 1900° F, for 
hi HOUR, OIL-QUENCHED, THEN AT 1560° F. 
FOR 3 MINUTES, WATER-QUENCHED. Cupric 
etch. 

Original magnification 125; reduced hi in 
reproduction. 


Notice how much more clearly the 
lowest-carbon areas are defined 
with the cupric reagent than with 
nital. 

When carbon diffusion had 
reached the edge of the electro- 
lytic iron by the next time the 
structure was observed, the diffu- 
sion curve was recorded as a 
broken line on the graph. These 
broken-line curves are not entirely 
supposition, because the carbon 
content at the edge of the electro- 
lytic iron could be estimated wtth 
fair accuracy. In Fig. 10 the time 
of diffusion was 2 hr., which is too 
long for such an estimate to be 
made, but after hr. the carbon 
clearly appeared to have just 
reached the edge, and is so 
recorded as a broken line in the 
graph for steel A, Fig. 1. 

Results 

As already stated, most of the 
results are recorded in the graphs 
of Figs. 1 to 6. 

At 1450° F. (790° C.) diffusion 
of carbon from steel A into the 
electrolytic iron is very slow, and 
somewhat erratic in its progress. 
After 4 hr. at this temperature 
carbon in concentrations of 0.02 
per cent has traveled 0.002 in., 
and as far as 0.01 in. in isolated 
places in the same sample. At 
1450° F. diffusion of carbon from 
steel B is also very slow: 0.001 in. 
in % hr., 0.002 in 2 hr., and 0.003 
in. in 6 hr. This shows the effect 
of the lowering carbon-concen- 
tration gradient as diffusion 
proceeds. At 1450° F., steel C 
shows the same results as steel 
A, while steels D, E and F show 
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no carbon diffusion. At 
and less erratic carbon diffusion 
than at 1450® F., but the rate 
slows down as the carbon-con- 
centration gradient is lowered 
by diffusion (Fig. 1). Fig. 11 
shows the appearance under the 
microscope of a sample of steel 
A held 15 min. at 1560® F., and 
it will be observed that recrys- 
tallization has taken place in the 
electrolytic iron. This is prob- 
ably due to the formation of 
austenite. First carbon diffuses 
into alpha iron at 1560® F., and 
then at the saturation concen- 
tration the alpha iron transforms 
into austenite. At this tempera- 
ture, the rate of diffusion seems 
to be essentially dependent upon 
the diffusion of carbon into alpha 
iron, as the limiting position of 
the carbon seems to coincide 
exactly with the edge of the 
columnar grains. This rate of 
carbon diffusion in alpha iron is 
greatly influenced by the con- 
centration gradient. 

Steels B and C were not 
tested at 1560° F. Steels D, E 
and F showed no diffusion after 
6 hours. 

At 1750® F. (955® C.) the 
electrolytic iron is in the gamma 
phase, and the graphs show that 
considerable carbon diffusion 
takes place in all the steels. 
The rate increases as the alloy 
content of the steel is greater, as 
in steels A, B and C. Steel D, 
an 18-4-1 high-speed steel, con- 
tains carbon combined as stable 
carbides, and it is interesting to 
observe that % hr. is required 
before carbon diffusion starts at 


F. (850® C.), steel A shows fa'=!ter 



Fig. 8. — Steel A held at 1900° F. for 
% HOUR, OIL-QUENCHED, THEN AT 1560° F. 
FOR 3 MINUTES, OIL-QUENCHED. Cupric 
etch. 

Original magnification 125; reduced in 
reproduction. 
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a fast rate, and that thereafter the rate is the same as that of steel C. 
(Slight discrepancy between results for three check samples is shown by 
shaded areas in Fig. 4, steel D.) Steel E, a high-speed steel containing 
12 per cent cobalt, shows little carbon diffusion in hr., then a very 
rapid rate. 

Both steels D and E contain carbon in stable carbide form, and both 
show hesitancy in starting diffusion on this account, but diffusion takes 
place much more rapidly in steel E. Steel E is known to be much more 



Fig. 9. — Steel D held at 1900° F. fob houb, oil-quenched, then at 1560° F. 

FOR 3 MINUTES, WATER-QUENCHED. X 125. 

Cupric etch. 

susceptible to decarburization than steel D in all commercial heat-treat- 
ments, and the author believes that there is some property of cobalt that 
accounts for both rapid decarburization and rapid carbon diffusion from 
high-cobalt steels. 

At 1750° F , carbon diffusion from steel F begins promptly, and 
proceeds at a uniform rate that is the same as that from steel D, after the 
latter steel has been held at heat at least % hr. Unlike steel D, not all 
the carbon of steel F is held in stable carbide form; some of it is free to 
start diffusing through gamma iron at the beginning. 

Attempts were made to study carbon diffusion from some low-carbon 
stainless steels, but it was found that where all the carbon was in the 
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form of chromium carbides the chromium diffused as fast as the carbon, or 
faster, and another etching technic would have to be used to measure it. 
In steel F, chromium had diffused 0.004 in. after 1^4 hr. at 1750° F. in 
sufficient amount to prevent copper depositing from the cupric reagent, 



Fig. 10 — Steel A held at 1900° F. for 2 hours, oil-quenched, then at 1560° F. 

FOR 3 MINUTES, WATER-QUENCHED. 

2 per cent nital etch on left, cupric etch on right. 

Original magnification 125; reduced in reproduction. 

but the free carbon had far outdistanced this chromium and could be 
observed with the cupric reagent. 

The results for all steels held at 1900° F. are plotted on the graphs. 
It was possible to hold steels D and E at 2150° F. without “burning,” and 
these results are also plotted. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Electrolytic iron w^as deposited upon six different steels, and diffusion 
of carbon from these steels into the electrolytic iron was observed 
and measured. 
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It was found that the rate of carbon diffusion from steel into iron 
increases with temperature. However, this increase in the rate of diffu- 
sion is not a function of temperature alone, but is most influenced by the 
phase of the steel and of the iron at any temperature. 

As the temperature is raised to the point where the steel is in the 
gamma phase, while the iron remains in the alpha phase, carbon diffuses 



Fig. 11. — Steel A held at 1560° F. for hour, water-quenched. X 125. 

Cupric etch. 

slowly into the alpha iron, and when saturated with carbon the alpha 
iron changes to gamma iron. Diffusion into alpha iron is greatly influ- 
enced by the concentration gradient. 

At higher temperatures^ where both the steel and the iron are in the 
gamma phase, diffusion is much faster, and increases in rate as the tem- 
perature is raised, although it is very little influenced by the carbon- 
concentration gradient. 

Alloys in the steel influence the rate of carbon diffusion from steel into 
iron. The addition of small amounts of alloying elements that do not 
combine with all of the carbon to form stable carbides increases the rate of 
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carbon diffusion. When the carbon is in the form of stable carbides in the 
steel, time is required, even at temperatures where the iron is in gamma 
phase, for the carbides to diffuse into the gamma iron, and there break 
down and allow carbon to go into solution and diffuse rapidly. 
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DISCUSSION 

{R. S. Willia77is presiding) 

R. S. W 1 LL 1 .A.MS,* Cambridge, Mass. — Mr. Grimshaw, did you do any work with 
the clad steels? The boundary between the two metals would be quite different from 
the boundary between electroplated steel. 

L. C. Grimshaw. — Yes, I have studied diffusion in clad steels. Last May I had 
published some photomicrographs and explanatory notes that showed diffusion 
between several steels used for cladding and two steels used for backing material 
{Metals Progress, May 1937). But that kind of diffusion was so complicated that I 
could draw no conclusions as to exactly what had happened: I could only show the 
results as photomicrographs. In clad steels diffusion of several elements takes place 
in opposite directions. It was because of this that I decided to simplify the problem 
by studying diffusion from different kinds of steel, in one direction only, into an iron 
that contained no elements that might influence the diffusion. 

P. A. E. Armstrong,? New York, N. Y. — ^Although this excellent paper is not 
particularly directed to stainless steel of the 18-8 type, a few words concerning inter- 
granular corrosion due to carbon migration in the light of this paper are relevant. 

We see here that chromium in some instances diffuses more rapidly than carbon 
from the chromium carbide in a given steel. The widely held theory, which I cannot 
accept in its entirety, explaining intergranular corrosion in 18-8 on the basis of 
migration of carbides to the grain boundaries and resultant depletion of chromium 
in the zones about the carbides, can be reviewed on the basis that these depleted zones 
do not occur and that chromium diffuses quickly enough to prevent this occurring, 
equalization therefore taking place. 


* Professor of Physical Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
t Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
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Incidentally, mj' tentative explanation is that the crystal skin, whatever it may be, 
is affected by the form, phase or composition and heat-treatment, which sets up 
various intensities of potential and polaritj" differences. This, in the presence of the 
necessary electrolyte, causes solution to take place, or localized corrosion. The 
carbides of themselves, not dissolving verj’ rapidly, are an accompaniment, not the 
cause, even though they may be an aggravation. 

Clad stainless steel, of either the straight chromium or 18-8 type, that has had a 
layer of electroljd:ic iron interposed during its manufacture, prevents almost entirely 
the migration of carbon either from the backing of mild steel, say not over 0.30 carbon, 
or from the stainless face into the iron layer. It might be thought a layer of silver, 
copper or nickel would be necessary- The inexpensive and highly effective layer of 
electrolji:ic iron does the trick. The chromium diffuses into the electrolytic iron at 
temperatures within its gamma phase and before the carbides have time to migrate 
from either side of the electroh’tic iron. Chromium diffused in the electrolytic iron 
is in a phase or form that effectually stops or extremely retards the diffusion of carbon, 
so that during rolling or fabricating the carbon does not go across the weld; and heated 
in service, I would not expect the carbon to go across. The nickel also presumably 
diffuses into the iron. Microscopic examination shows a rapid diffusion of chromium 
of straight chromium steel into electrolytic iron when heated above 1750° F. The 
same is true of nickel, copper, and chromium-nickel stainless steel. With the latter 
the proportion of chromium to nickel in such diffusion is not known. The difference 
in etching effect is most marked, also the grain size. 

With copper, the electrolytic iron takes on a reddish color with stringers of more 
pronounced red running down between the crystal of the electrolytic iron. 

I have seen no instances of carbon from the backing going across the electrolytic 
weld zone and into the stainless steel of any type. 

The microscopic observation has always been done at about 30° across the weld 
to observ’e as much as possible. 

P- H. Brace,* East Pittsburgh, Pa. — ^Is there any possible way of finding out, 
except by experiment, what the chance is or time element may be before a carbon 
element ultimately diffuses through, and is it possible that oxidation at the free sur- 
face may take the carbon away as fast as it permeates through the intervening layer 
of chrome iron? Also, how will such things as Inconel behave, particularly with 
reference to corrosion and resistance and intense intergranular cracking after pro- 
longed periods of service at temperatures in the neighborhood of 600° C.? 

R. F. MBHL,t Pittsburgh, Pa. — Mr. Armstrong, was that intervening layer of iron 
in the alpha condition during the treatment? 

P. A. E. Armstrong. — It was alpha and when the temperature was raised, I 
suppose it got into delta, if jmu can tell me the difference. 

R. F. Mbhl. — There is no difference, of course. What temperatures were 
involved? 

P. A. E. Armstrong. — ^The necessary rolling, 2100° or 2200°. 

R. F. Mehl. — The thing I had in mind was this: Carbon cannot diffuse rapidly in 
alpha iron because of its low solubility and the attendant difficulty of creating a con- 
centration gradient, whereas the rate could be high in gamma iron because the 
solubility is great. 

* Consulting Metallurgist, Research Laboratory, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 

t Director, Metals Research Laboratory, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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P. A. E. Armstrong. — So I had heard, but the facts did not work out that way. 

R. F. Mehl. — Chromium might diffuse in alpha iron, whereas carbon would not, 
but the case could be quite reversed in the gamma field, where carbon diffuses much 
more rapidly than chromium because it is an interstitial solid solution. 

P. A. E. Armstrong. — But I do not think it remains long enough in the gamma 
phase, because it is so highly diffused by chromium. 

R. F. Mehl. — The matter of measuring the diffusion of carbon in some irons has 
engaged us for some time. Mr. Grimshaw’s obser^’ations are engineering obser- 
vations, and very properly he made no attempt to determine actual diffusion coeffi- 
cients. In fact, the measurement of diffusion coefficients is a difficult task. The 
only reliable data in the literature for the rate of diffusion of carbon in gamma iron are 
those obtained by Pashke, who welded bar ends of two pieces of steel, one with high 
carbon and one with low, that had been carefully machined, and after diffusion 
machined off layers for analysis, thus establishing a carbon concentration curA^e. 
All of Bramley’s work is quite untrustworthy. His work on the rate of diffusion of 
carbon is qualitative and not quantitative because his mathematical methods 
were untrustworthy. 

The diffusion of carbon in gamma iron has rather broad metallurgical interest, as 
we know that alloy steels are used chiefly because thej" are more sluggishly reactive 
than plain carbon steels. This sluggishness originates partly in the effect of the 
alloying element on the rate of diffusion of carbon in austenite and in the inherently 
slow rate of diffusion of the alloying elements themselves. Since, in a manganese steel 
for example, manganese associates itself preferentially with cementite in the formation 
of pearlite, it is thus necessary that both carbon and manganese diffuse when pearlite 
is formed; nickel thus associates itself with the ferritic phase and therefore must also 
diffuse. In analyzing the rates of reaction in alloy steels, the diffusion not only of 
carbon, but nickel, manganese, etc., must be considered. Any real analysis of the 
rates of reaction in steel on the basis of rates of diffusion requires the determination 
of at least two diffusion coefficients. 

There are some interesting facts about pearlite in connection with this problem. 
If an attempt is made to evaluate the effect of diffusion coefficients, it is seen imme- 
diately that as pearlite is formed at lower and lower temperatures the interlameUar 
spacing becomes less and less. If the interlameUar spacing becomes less, the copper 
and nickel and manganese do not have so far to diffuse, so that not only must the 
change in the rate of diffusion with temperature be considered but also the variation 
in the distances over which diffusion must take place. Interestingly enough, whereas 
the diffusion coefficient varies exponentiaUy with temperature, becoming very smaU at 
low temperatures, the interlameUar spacings also vary logarithmicaUy with tempera- 
ture in the same way, so that the two temperature coefficients are mutuaUy opposed 
and mutually cancel, at least in part. 

L. C. Grimshaw. — In answer to both Dr. Brace and Dr. Mehl, I must go a Uttle 
beyond the scope of this paper, because both of them asked questions about steels 
clad with stainless iron or with 18-8. I have iron-plated and heat-treated pieces of 
16 per cent chrome iron and 18-8 in the same manner as the steels reported in this 
paper. But Whiteley^s method of etching to show carbon diffusion was useless with 
these stainless steels because chromium diffused as fast or faster than any carbon. 
The high-carbon high-chromium steel recorded in the paper contained so much 
carbon that some of it diffused faster than the chromium, and could be seen and 
measured. But the 10 points of carbon in stainless irons never diffused faster than 
the chromium. 
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Iron-plated 16 per cent chrome iron and 18-8 when held at 2100° F. both showed an 
enormous grain growth in the electrolytic iron adjacent to the stainless iron. I 
supposed that the pure electrolytic iron was in the gamma phase, and a large amount 
of chromium quickly diffused into it, accompanied by very little carbon because of the 
low-carbon concentration gradient. At 2100° F., once considerable chromium and 
negligible carbon had diffused into it, might not the gamma iron change to the delta 
phase? Carbon diffusion from that moment becomes almost impossible. I have no 
proof of this theory, but the enormous grain size of the chromium-filled electrolyiiic 
iron adjacent to the stainless iron would lead us to suspect delta phase. 

When we examine a commercial stainless clad steel that has been made in such a 
way that there is a few thousandths of an inch of electrolytic iron between cladding 
and backing steel, we never observe that carbon diffuses across the weld. After hot- 
rolling and annealing, chromium diffuses through the electrolytic iron, and may 
proceed into the backing steel. May not this chromium-filled electrolytic iron be a 
barrier of delta phase at high temperatures, through which carbon cannot pass? 
Later, the clad steel may be held at temperatures where this zone is gamma phase, 
but then the diffusing carbon would tend to be arrested there to form chrome carbides. 

It must also be remembered, when we fear contamination by carbon of these com- 
mercial clad stainless steels, that usually there is almost the same carbon content in 
the stainless iron and mild steel backing. 

Dr. Mehrs comments upon the influence that other elements may have upon the 
rate of carbon diffusion are especially valuable coming from an acknowledged leader 
in this field. They emphasize what was observed in this paper: that we can hardly 
simplify conditions too much when we study diffusion from commercial steel. Every 
element in the commercial steel may have its effect on the diffusion rate of the element 
being studied. Since any element may diffuse with the element being studied, we 
must use a pure iron as the medium that they diffuse into. If we use a commercial 
mild steel as the solvent, as has so often been done, we become hopelessly confused. 



Constitution of Iron-chromium-manganese Alloys 


By C. 0. Burgess* and W. D. Fokgbng* 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

Despite the increasing interest in and the technical importance of 
iron-chromium-manganese alloys, very little published information is 
available regarding their constitution. F. AI. Becket’s paper^ in 1930 
represents the first correlated effort in the field of these alloys. The 
paper served particularly to draw attention to the commercial possibilities 
of iron-rich alloys containing chromium and manganese in balanced pro- 
portions. The duplex structure of alloys \\ithin the commercial range 
was briefly discussed, but exposition of their structural constitution was 
necessarily limited because the physical properties and corrosion resist- 
ance of the alloys were the main subjects of the paper. 

Both prior to and following the publication of F. M. Becketts paper, 
and at his instigation, an extensive investigation of the constitution of 
iron-chromium-manganese alloys of commercial purity was in progress at 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. The present 
paper is based on the results of that investigation. In the last few years, 
investigations covering various portions of this alloy system have also 
been made in Europe. W. Koester briefly mentioned the effect of 
annealing on chromium-manganese steel- and later^ constructed approxi- 
mate sections of the iron-chromium-manganese equilibrium diagram. 

M. Schmidt and H. Legat^^ even more recently studied this system, 
and their article and conclusions are of interest as representing an entirely 
independent study of a number of iron-chromium-manganese alloys. 

Koester’s sections are shown in Fig. 1. The figures summarize the 
effect of manganese additions to iron alloys containing 5, 10, 15 and 
20 per cent Cr as well as the effect of increasing chromium content on 
iron alloys containing 3, 8, 20 and 30 per cent Mn. These diagrams, 
within their composition limits, substantiated in some measure the 
results of our investigation. However, in our work some differences as 
regards the position of the mixed alpha-gamma fields were found as 
compared to Koester’s work, and we were able to detect the presence of 


Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Dec. 1, 1938. Issued as T.P. 
911 in Metals Technology, April, 1938. 

* Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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complex phase changes in the solid state in alloys with certain concentra- 
tions of chromium and manganese. The occurrence of such phase 
changes in some iron-chromium-manganese alloys has been independently 
verified by F. Bruehl*^ and by Schmidt and Legat.^*^ For alloys contain- 
ing 30 per cent Cr and more than 10 per cent Mn, Bruehl noted that on 
long annealing the alpha solid solution decomposed into austenite and a 

57oCr l07oCr !57oCr 207oCr 
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Fig. la. — S ection THB ouGHiRON-CHEOMiuM-MANGAisrESE phase diagram at constant 
CHROMIU ai CONTENTS. (KOESTER.) 
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Fig. 16. — Sections through iron-chromium-manganese phase diagram at 
CONSTANT manganese CONTENTS. (KOESTER.) 

compound that he identified as FeCr. This mechanism, however, does 
not agree with our conception of the phase changes that take place in 
such alloys, particularly in regard to precipitation of austenite. In other 
words, we were not able to find any evidence of gamma precipitation from 
the alpha phase in such alloys, and, furthermore, some of the evidence 
pointed to an explanation other than compound formation for such 
phase changes. 
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Materials Used in Inv’Estigation 

In the course of this investigation, numerous lov'-carbon iron-chro- 
mium-manganese alloys v^ere prepared, of which 43 were selected as 
illustrating significant points in the ternary system. The alloys are 
mainly in the iron-rich section of the system and cover a range of chro- 
mium contents up to approximately 60 per cent, and manganese contents 
up to 50 per cent. Their analyses are given in Table 1. Their locations 
on a ternary composition diagram are shown in Fig. 2. 

All the alloys were prepared in high-frequency furnaces, the weight 
of an indi'vddual heat being either 6 or lOJb. The basic raw materials 

^2 

43 



Fig. 2. — ^Location of experimental heats in ternary system. 

employed were Armco iron, low-carbon ferrochromium, low-carbon 
ferromanganese and silicon metal. In a number of cases commercial 
electric-furnace heats of similar analysis to the heats shown in the table 
were also prepared and were found to possess properties and structures 
similar to those of the experimental heats. 

The alloys were submitted to heat-treatments, which included quench- 
ing from various temperatures up to 1150° C. and homogenizing by 
holding at 1000° C. for extended times followed by slow cooling. 

Determination of Phases Present in the Allots at Various 

Temperature Levels 

All the alloys, both as forged and after submission to various heat- 
treatments, were examined ndcroscopically. The findings in this exam- 
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Table 1. — Analysis of Experimental Alloys 




Composition, Per Cent 



Cr 

j Mn 

c 

Si 

1 

i 6.05 

10.23 

0.10 

0.27 

2 

5.98 

! 12.10 

0.10 

0.25 

3 

6.55 

1 14.52 

0.05 

0.41 

4 

8.41 

j 18.70 

0.11 

0.52 

5 

9.31 

! 9.17 

0.08 

0.36 

6 

12.08 

j 7,16 

0.05 

0.15 

7 

8 

14.77 

1 14.60 

1 8.12 

J 20.48 

0.07 

0.12 

0.55 

9 

1 14,70 

29,81 

0.12 

0.42 

10 

11 

j 16.97 

17.93 

0.35 

3.72 

0.05 

0.08 

0.59 

12 

17.47 

6.48 

0.06 

0.32 

13 

17.19 

8.35 

0.11 

0.24 

14 

1 17.80 

8.90 

0.07 

0.33 

15 

; 17.66 

11.62 

0.09 

0.30 

16 

i 17.92 

12.45 

0.06 

0.27 

17 

1 17.52 

14.53 

0.06 

0.28 

18 

j 17.88 

16.53 

0.05 

0.27 

19 

j 17.50 

19.08 

0.05 

0.23 

20 

17.94 

21.00 

0.10 

0.30 

21 

j 17.87 

26.48 

0.06 

0.30 

22 

23 

1 17.48 

18.53 

27.04 

35.19 

0.08 

0.12 

0.31 

24 

18.51 i 

40.41 

0,13 

0.38 

25 

18.45 

49.87 

0.12 

0.36 

26 

23.70 

0.53 

0.12 

0.35 

27 1 

22.02 

5.34 

0.06 

0.08 

28 

20.41 

11.00 

0.09 

0.35 

29 

’ 22.82 

10.00 

0.05 

0.33 

30 

27.25 

0.63 

0.10 

0.37 

31 

26.04 

11.08 

0.05 

0.31 

32 

30.51 

0.57 

0,13 

0.39 

33 

29.38 

8.35 

0.15 

0.41 

34 

30.15 

15.27 

0.09 

0.40 

35 

35.00 

0.70 

0.08 

0.38 

36 

39.72 

0.62 

0.12 

0.38 

37 

41.08 

0.49 

0.06 

0.31 

38 

44.91 

0,78 

0.13 

0.42 

39 

44.82 

5.34 

0.14 

0.46 

40 

47.14 

0.62 

0.05 

0.38 

41 

48.94 

0.71 

0.16 

0.47 

42 

58.31 

0.78 

0.15 

0.57 

43 

59.10 

5.31 

0.15 

0.62 
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ination were checked against the results of hardness and magnetic tests 
as well as X-ray diffraction analysis of the alloys. From information so 
obtained on alloys of commercial quality, ternary diagrams representing 
isothermal sections of the iron-chromium-manganese system have been 
prepared. These diagrams, as noted previously, cover the constitution 
of alloys containing up to 60 per cent Cr and up to 50 per cent Mn. The 
ternary diagrams are to a large extent self-explanatory, but it is necessary 
to describe, even though briefly, the experimental findings on which these 
diagrams are based. 

Considering first a relatively simple section— that is, equilibrium at 
1000° C. as shown in Fig. 3 — it may be seen that the iron-manganese por- 


o 

o 



tion of the diagram is occupied entirely by the gamma phase. This 
would be expected from the well-known gamma-forming tendency of 
manganese® when added to iron. 

In the iron-chromium region much information® is again available, 
the gamma-phase field in alloys of low carbon content being replaced by 
a mixed alpha-gamma field, by addition of approximately 12.5 per cent 
Cr, and the gamma phase in the alpha-gamma field being replaced 
entirely by the alpha or body-centered phase when the chromium reaches 
approximately 15 to 17 per cent. Considering next alloys containing 
both chromium and manganese, it might be expected that the presence 
of manganese, because of its tendency to preserve gamma iron, would 
extend the austenite loop considerably and with increasing manganese 
render completely austenitic alloys with considerably higher chro m ium 
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contents than 12.5 per cent. However, examination of the ternary 
alloys shows that only a slight rise in the permissible chromium content 
for a completely austenitic alloy occurs even with a substantial increase in 
manganese content (line AB in Fig. 3), and when the chromium exceeds 
approximately 15 per cent it is no longer possible to render the low-carbon 
alloys completely austenitic, even though the manganese is increased to 
50 per cent. A marked widening of the alpha-gamma field does occur, 
however, vith increase in manganese, and a type of duplex structure 
consisting of alternate grains of ferrite and austenite is stabilized when 


/4 

• 4.5 



the manganese reaches or exceeds 4 per cent. It also becomes possible 
T\dth further increase in manganese content to readily retain these 
austenite grains undecomposed in a ferrite groundmass. In addition 
to the mdening of the alpha-gamma field, any increase in manganese at a 
constant chromium content increases the relative quantity and stability 
of austenite in the alloy without completely destro 3 dng the last traces of 
ferrite. This will be illustrated in the subsequent discussion of Fig. 7 
dealing vdth homogenized alloys. By metallographic examination it was 
also possible to fix accurately the limit of the alpha and alpha-gamma 
fields as shown by line CD in Fig. 3. 

The results of magnetic tests on the same series of iron-chromium- 
manganese alloys after rapid cooling from 1000° C. are shown in Fig. 4. 
The small numerals represent the force necessary to separate the specimen 
and the poles of a small, powerful permanent magnet as measured by the 
extension in inches of a light spring. If these relative values are used to 
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dej&ne the alpha, alpha-gamma and gamma fields as microstructure was 
used in Fig. 3, it will be noted that the alpha-gamma field is considerably 
contracted as compared to the former diagram. This is to be expected 



because in the magnetic method of testing the appearance of small 
amounts of austenite in an alpha matrix or the presence of very small 
amounts of ferrite in an austenite groundmass are not readily detected. 
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It is further to be expected that austenite vnll not be retained in alloys 
low in manganese and chromium, accounting for the “knee” in the line 
AB. Considering these factors the magnetic measurements afford a 
satisfactory" confirmation of the microscopic observations. 

Of interest in the consideration of the effect of heat-treatment of alloys 
containing 6 to 14 per cent ]Mn, and lying in the alpha-gamma region, 
is the fact that the austenite grains that would suffer partial decomposi- 
tion on slow cooling can be stabilized by quenching from a sufficiently 
high temperature. This is clearly shown in Fig. 5, which is a series of 



Fig. 6. — Allot No, 14. Quenched prom 1050° C. and drawn at 750° C. X 300. 
17.8 per cent Cr, 8.94 per cent Mn, 0.07 per cent C. 


photomicrographs illustrating the changes occurring in heat No. 14, 
containing 0.07 per cent C, 17.80 per cent Cr and 8.94 per cent Mn, on 
quenching from 925°, 1000°, 1050° and 1150° C. It is evident that with 
increase in quenching temperature an increase in the amount of the ferritic 
constituent takes place with an accompanying contraction and stabilization 
of the original austenite grains. The explanation of this behavior is 
clear if we consider the critical points exhibited by an alloy in this range 
of analysis. From the obsen^ed critical points, down to approximately 
1040° C., the alloy consists predominantly of alpha (delta) iron. There- 
fore, when the alloy is held above approximately 1050° C. the alpha-iron 
grains increase at the expense of the austenite grains and the austenite 
grains are only slightly decomposed on quenching. The increase in 
stability of the austenite grains is probably due to concentration of carbon 
in these areas, accompanying the increase in alpha iron. The increase in 
alpha iron is less marked at 1050° and 1000° C. than at 1150° C.» as these 
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former temperatures undoubtedly approximate or are just below the 
delta transformation point. The alloy treated at 925° C., on the other 
hand, lies entirely in the zone of maximum austenite formation, and 
therefore the austenitic grains are more diffuse and less stable in the 
alloy on quenching from this temperature and the amount of free alpha 
iron is at a minimum. 

In the lower-manganese alloys, considerable decomposition of the 
austenite retained by quenching can be induced by heating at 750° C., as 
may be seen in Fig. 6, which illustrates the structure of alloy Xo. 14 after 
quenching from 1050° C. and drawing 1 hr. at 750° C. 



In Fig. 7 is illustrated the constitution of iron-chromium-manganese 
alloys after holding for periods of up to 15 hr. at 1000° C. followed by 
slow cooling. Two marked differences are evident on comparison of 
Fig. 7 with Fig. 3. In the first place, the alpha field extends the full 
length of the iron-chromium side of the system from 0 to about 41 per 
cent Cr. This results from the instability of the austenite in the low- 
manganese alloys on slow" cooling. The second difference is the appear- 
ance of a new constituent designated as sigma, W"hich forms only in the 
ferritic phase of the alloys in the alpha or alpha-gamma regions. This 
phase departs widely in character from either the austenite or ferrite 
modification, but does closely resemble in character the phase that has 
been assigned the formula FeCr by investigators of the iron-chromium 
system. It can be readily identified by methods that will be described 
more fully in a later section. 

In addition to symbols identifying the phases, the relative magnetisms 
of the individual alloys in inches of extension are shown as numerals 
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No. 15. 17.66 percent Cr. No. 28. 20.41 percent Or. No, 29. 22.82 percent Cr. No. 3i. 26.04 percent Or. 

Constant 11 per cent manganese content. 

Fig. 9. — Effect of increasing chromium content on tub microstructurb of 8 per cent and 11 per cent manganese alloys — 300 X. 
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associated with the symbols in Fig. 7. These values are consistent with 
the observed microstructures. 

By way of illustration of the type of structural changes that are 
recorded in Fig. 7, a series of photomicrographs of homogenized alloys are 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9. In Fig. 8 the effect of increasing manganese 
content on the microstructure of alloys with a constant chromium content 
(approximately 17.5 per cent) is clearly e\ddent. With the lowest 



Pig. 10. — Alloy No. 34. Purnace-coolbd prom 1000° C. X 250. 

30.15 per cent Cr, 15.27 per cent Mn. 

manganese content the microstructure is mainly ferritic. As the amount 
of manganese rises, areas of decomposed austenite appear and increase 
at the expense of completely ferritic portions of the alloys. Finally, with 
sufficient manganese, a stabilization of the austenite takes place. At 
about 16.5 per cent Mn the decomposition of the ferrite to a new phase 
may be noted. This phase persists and increases in amount up to a 
content of approximately 50 per cent Mn. 

In Fig. 9 is considered the effect of increasing chromium contents in 
alloys with constant manganese contents (8 and 11 per cent). As may be 
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most clearly followed in the 8 per cent iln series, the homogenized alloys 
possess a Widmanstatten structure until the chromium content increases 
to approximately 15 per cent, at which point small cr^^stals of ferrite 
appear as a stable constituent in the groundmass. This ferritic phase 
increases until it occupies 50 per cent of the groundmass as the chromium 
content rises to approximately 17.50 per cent. With approximately 
30 per cent Cr present, an 8 per cent Mn alloy is seen to be completely 
ferritic. At the 30 per cent Cr level an increase in manganese does not 
cause the formation of austenite but instead renders the ferritic structure 
comparatively unstable. As a result, the ferrite of a 30 per cent Cr, 
15 per cent Mn alloy is readily converted to the sigma phase on furnace 
cooling. This is illustrated in Fig. 10, a photomicrograph of the furnace- 


Table 2. — Effect of Manganese on the Formation Temperature of Sigma 

Phase 


Alloy No. 

Composition, Per Cent j 

1 

Maximum Temper- 
ature at Which Sigma 
Is Formed, Deg C. 

Cr 

Mn 

32 

30.51 

0.57 

a 

33 

29.38 

8.35 

800 

34 

30.15 

15.27 

900 + 

35 

35.00 

0.70 ' 

700 

36 

39.72 

0.62 

800 

38 

44.91 

0.78 

850 

39 

44.82 

5.34 

950 + 

41 

48.94 

0.71 

850 + 


® None formed in finite time. 


cooled alloy No. 34. The dark matrix in this figure is the sigma phase 
resulting from decomposition of pre-existing ferrite. The elongated white 
areas are residual ferrite, and the small white rounded particles are 
carbides. The same alloy can be completely converted to sigma phase 
if it is held at 700° to 800° C. for several hours. 

The transformation of ferrite to sigma was studied in greater detail 
at the 45 per cent Cr level. A 44,91 per cent Cr, 0.78 per cent Mn alloy 
required 7 hr. at 700° C. for complete transformation from ferrite to 
sigma. On the other hand, alloy No. 39, which is a 44.82 per cent Cr, 
5.34 per cent Mn alloy, could be completely converted to the sigma phase 
in an hour. This transformation can be followed very readily by mag- 
netic measurements, since the sigma phase is nonmagnetic while the 
chrome ferrite in such an alloy is, of course, strongly magnetic. 

Examination of this and other iron-chromium-manganese alloys has 
shown that manganese has a remarkable accelerating action on the 
ferrite to sigma transformation. Furthermore, the temperature range 
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in which the sigma phase is stable is appreciably widened by the presence 
of manganese, as shown in Table 2. 

This influence of manganese apparently resides in its ability to render 
unstable the ferrite of the very high-chromium alloys, and when present in 
sufficient amount, the residual ferrite of alloys in the alpha-gamma field. 
The amount of manganese necessary to readily produce sigma decreases 
as the chromium content rises to 45 per cent. 

Fig. 11 is an isothermal section of the ternary system at 650° C. 
This diagram was deduced from microscopic examination of alloys 



Fig. 11. — Isothermal section of the ibon-chromium-manganese system at 650° C. 

annealed for very long periods of time at temperatures between 600° and 
1000° C. At 650° C. the ferrite, either in the high-chromium alloys or in 
the mixed alpha-gamma field with over a certain percentage of manganese, 
is not stable and is replaced totally or in part by the sigma phase. 

Characteristics of Sigma Phase 

In a search for etching reagents that would reveal small amounts 
of the sigma phase, two methods were found to be quite satisfactory. 
One required a light etch in a 10 per cent aqueous solution of hydrochloric 
acid and examination with reflected polarized light; the second involved 
the use of a modified Murakami^s reagent. The latter is prepared by 
mixing 30 grams each of potassium hydroxide and potassium ferricyanide 
with 60 c.c. of water. It must be made up fresh and used at boil- 
ing temperature. 

When a specimen that has been converted completely to the sigma 
phase is etched in a 10 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid in water 
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and viewed with ordinary illumination, it appears very similar to an 
unconverted alloy of the same composition except for the presence of 



Fig. 12. — Alloy No. 39 held 2 hours at 700® C. Etched with 10 per cent HCl. 
Ordinary illumination. X 100. 

44.82 per cent Or, 5.34 per cent Mn. 

Fig. 13. — Same field as Fig. 12 vlewed between crossed nicols. X 100. 

numerous cracks (Fig. 12). Between crossed nicol prisms this specimen 
is decidedly anisotropic, the grains becoming alternately bright and dark 
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Fig, 14. — Alloy No. 39 held 2 hours at 700° G. Etched with 10 per cent HCl. X 100. 
a. Typical field between crossed nicols. 
h. Same field after rotation of nicols through 90°. 
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as the specimen is rotated. Fig. 13 is the same field as Fig. 12 as it 
appears between crossed nicols. In Fig. 14 is shown the manner in 
which the grains of the sigma constituent alternate from light to dark 
on rotation of the specimen through 90®. In this figure and the previous 
figure the grain boundaries of the sigma phase revealed by the use of 
polarized light do not follow the grain boundaries of the pre-existing 
ferrite as outlined by the carbide particles, but instead form a new grain 
pattern. This behavior resembles that associated with allotropic trans- 



Fig. 15. — Alloy No. 33 held 100 hours at 800° C. Etched with alkaline 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE. X 100. 

29.38 per cent Cr, 8.35 per cent Mn. 

formation rather than the formation of a compound as postulated by 
Bruehl.^ For this reason, throughout the present paper the new phase 
has been given the designation of sigma at variance with Bruehl, who 
assigned the formula FeCr to the constituent found in his limited range 
of alloys. 

Also, in view of the variable composition of the sigma phase — the 
manner in which manganese, nickel, silicon, etc., may be substituted in 
that phase — the designation of the phase as a compound would seem to 
be a misnomer. Instead, it is possible that the phase is the result of an 
allotropic transformation of a highly saturated ferrite, other elements as 
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well as chromium contributing to this saturated condition. Such an 
explanation of the mechanism in our present state of knowledge is purely 
speculative. It is felt, however, that an exhaustive X-ray study of the 
relative crystal structures of high-purity ferritic alloys before and after 
the formation of the sigma phase may yield a conclusive answer to 
this problem. 

The use of the modified Alurakami's reagent permits a ready distinc- 
tion between ferrite and sigma, the two constituents being revealed in 
contrasting colors. Fig. 15 is an example of this type of etch on a sample 
that consists chiefly of ferrite; i.e., alloy No. 33, containing 29.38 per cent 
Cr and 8.35 per cent Mn, after being held at 800° C. for 100 hr. The 
sigma constituent was actually light blue and the ferrite was yellow. 
Fig. 16 is a photograph of two specimens of the same alloy, No. 39, con- 



Fig, 16. — Alloy No. 39. Etched with aqua eegia. X 2, 

44.82 per cent Cr, 5.34 per cent Mn. 

а. Held 20 hours at 1000® C. and water-quenched. 

б. Held 1 hour at 1000® C. and very slo\vdy cooled. 

taining 44.82 per cent Cr and 5,34 per cent JMn. The one on the left was 
held at 1000° C. for 20 hr. and water-quenched, while the one on the 
right was held at that temperature for only one hour and cooled very 
slowly. The slowly cooled alloy consists entirely of sigma and has a very 
much larger grain size than the quenched alloy. It w^as found that the 
grain size in such an alloy was dependent upon the temperature at which 
the transformation was allowed to take place. The grain size is coarser 
at higher temperatures of conversion. 

The cracks in the converted specimen are often associated with the 
sigma phase, and are the result of a pronounced volume change accom- 
panying the ferrite to sigma transformation. 

The microhardness of the sigma phase was found to be in the range 
of 3906 to 5917 K. The carbide Cr 4 C present in the alloy had a micro- 
hardness of 2600 to 3906 K vrhile the ferrite had a microhardness of 
657 to 977 K. 
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Hardness Determinations 

The Brinell hardnesses of the alloys after water-quenching from 
1000° C. are recorded in Fig. 17. In the same figure, the hardness values 
of furnace-cooled alloys are shown in parentheses. The greatest differ- 
ences between the hardness values of the quenched and furnace-cooled 
specimens occur in the alpha plus sigma and sigma regions, which are 
delineated in Fig. 7. This is because the major part of the groundmass 
of these alloys is converted to the sigma phase. It should be stated that 
the Brinell hardnesses recorded for the sigma-phase alloys undoubtedly 
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Fig. 17. — Brinell hardness values op allots water-quenched from 1000° C. 

Values of furnace-cooled aUoj^s in parentheses. 

fall considerably below the true hardness values, since the brittle character 
of the alloys makes it impossible to obtain accurate determinations by 
conventional methods. The hardness of this phase as determined by 
means of the micro character is considered more reliable. 

Diffraction Analysis of Allots 

X-ray diffraction studies were made of a number of representative 
alloys after various heat-treatments, especially when the exact identifica- 
tion of phases was difl&cult by microscopic methods. The results of the 
diffraction studies served as checks on the microscopic method and in some 
instances as bases for certain boundaries shown in the ternary diagrams. 
The phases present in furnace-cooled alloys as determined from their 
diffraction patterns are recorded in Table 3. 
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In correlating the results of microscopic and X-ray studies it was 
found that the first appearance of small amounts of the sigma phase was 
more readily detected microscopically. 

It was established that the crystal pattern of the sigma phase in an 
alloy containing approximately 30 per cent Cr and 15 per cent Mn was 


Table 3. — Results of X-ray Diffraction Analysis 


i 

j 

AUoy No. 1 

Composition, Per Cent 

Phases Present after Slow Cool- 
ing from 1000® C. 

Cr 

Mn 

1 

6.05 

10.23 

Alpha + gamma 

3 

6.55 

14.52 

Gamma 

6 

12.08 

7.16 

Alpha + gamma 

7 

14.77 

8.12 

Alpha + gamma 

8 

14.60 

20.48 

Gamma 

9 

14.70 

29.81 

Gamma + sigma 

10 

16.97 

0.35 

Alpha 

14 

17.80 

8.90 

Alpha + gamma 

lo 

17.66 

11.62 

Alpha -|- gamma 

16 

17.92 

12,45 

Alpha gamma 

19 

17.50 

19.08 

Alpha + gamma -1- sigma 

21 

17.87 

26.48 

Alpha H- gamma -f sigma 

26 

23.70 

0.53 

Alpha 

28 

20,41 

11.00 

Alpha + gamma 

29 1 

22.82 

10.00 

Alpha -f gamma 

30 

27.25 

0.63 

Alpha 

31 1 

26.04 

11.08 

Alpha + gamma + sigma 

32 

30,51 

0.57 

Alpha 

33 

29,38 

8.35 

Alpha 

34 

30.15 

15.27 

Alpha + sigma 

35 

35.00 

0.70 

Alpha 

36 

39.72 

0.62 

Alpha 

38 

44.91 

0.78 

Alpha + sigma 

39 

44.82 

5.34 

Alpha 4- sigma 

41 

48.94 

! 0.71 

Sigma 

42 

58.31 

0.78 

Alpha 

43 

59.10 

5.31 

Alpha 


the same as that of the sigma phase in an alloy containing approximately 
49 per cent Cr with low manganese. In view of its complicated nature, 
it has not yet been possible to interpret the sigma-phase pattern in terms 
of crystal structure, although it is readily distinguished from the simple 
patterns of the alpha and gamma phases. 

Discussion of Results 

The ternary sections of the iron-chromium-manganese system devel- 
oped in the present investigation resemble corresponding sections of the 
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iron-chromium-nickel system. This is to be expected, since manganese, 
in common with nickel, promotes the formation and stability of austenite 
in iron-chromium alloys. When added to iron-chromium alloys, how- 
ever, manganese is much less influential than an equal amount of nickel 
in creating and preserving a completely austenitic structure. For 
example, while a low-carbon 18 per cent Cr 8 per cent Xi alloy can be 
rendered fully austenitic, an 18 per cent Cr alloy of low carbon content in 
which 8 per cent Mn takes the place of the nickel will not be made com- 
pletely austenitic by any heat-treatment but will consist of alternate 
grains of austenite and ferrite. The relatively lower austenite stabilizing 
power of manganese is immediately apparent in any comparison of the 
two alloy systems, and in fact it has been recognized^ that the austeni- 
tizing effect of manganese is about half that of nickel. 

It should be borne in mind that while the addition of as little as 
8 per cent Mn to a 15 per cent Cr alloy will yield a ductile alloy consisting 
of approximately equal parts of stable austenite and ferrite, the further 
addition of manganese even up to 50 per cent wUl not render a low-carbon 
alloy of this or higher chromium content completely austenitic. This is 
clearly brought out in the ternary diagrams of the iron-chromium- 
manganese system shown in this paper. 

The sigma phase, which can be developed by suitable heat-treatment 
in alloys containing sufl&cient chromium and manganese, undoubtedly 
bears a close similarity to both the B constituent® in iron-chromium- 
nickel alloys and the '^FeCr compound”®”^® now commonly associated with 
the iron-chromium system. The approximate limits of composition and 
temperature within which the sigma phase will form in the iron-chromium- 
manganese alloys have been systematically determined. Two methods 
were developed for the ready detection of this phase, one depending on 
the anisotropic effects shown by the phase w’^hen etched in a specified 
manner, and the second depending on the use of an etching reagent that 
selectively colors the sigma phase. From the characteristics of the 
sigma phase and its variable composition, the opinion is advanced that 
the sigma phase results from an allotropic transformation of a highly 
saturated ferrite and is not considered to be an intermetallic compound. 
Complete saturation may e\ddently be brought about when either the 
chromium or the combined chromium and manganese contents of a 
ferritic phase are in the range of 40 to 50 per cent. 

It should be stressed that iron-chromium-manganese alloys containing 
up to approximately 20 per cent Cr and 12 per cent Mn do not contain the 
sigma phase as quenched, as forged, or as furnace-cooled, and that 
extended holding at temperatures below 800° C. is necessary for the 
development of the phase, and it is doubtful whether the phase can be 
developed in finite time in alloys containing somewhat lower amounts of 
manganese and chromium. These latter alloys exhibit an alpha or a 
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mixed alpha-gamma structure under normal cooling conditions, the 
quantity of retained austenite or gamma phase naturally increasing with 
an increase in the manganese content of the alloy. 

It is realized that the alloys considered in this investigation are only of 
commercial quality and contain appreciable amounts of both carbon 
and silicon. It is felt, however, that the establishment of approximate 
isothermal sections of the system will stimulate further research and 
be of value in predicting the phases that can be developed in iron- 
chromium-manganese alloys. 
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DISCUSSION 

(Cryil Wells presiding) 

P. A. E. Armstrong,* Kew York, N. Y, — My observations concerning the paper 
by Burgess and Forgeng become relevant only because of the suggestion by the authors 
that manganese, nickel, silicon, etc., may be substituted in the sigma phase. 


Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
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Whether the extraordinary brittleness that can be produced in these alloys by 
reheating for a long time to temperatures around about 1400° F., or by xery slowly 
cooling is the result of the sigma phase or due to a ver\" finely divided precipitate 
plus a very readily observed precipitate, I do not know. 

The paper by Schmidt and Legat, referred to b\' the authors, states that a small 
amount of nickel improves the physical properties of the chrome-manganese alloj’s. 
This I also found to be a fact. They also say that the percentage of silicon in chrome- 
manganese steel must not be too high because silicon (the same is true of aluminum) 
acts like a higher percentage of chromium, but to an intensifying degree. I do not 
find this to be a fact; aluminum acts differently from silicon. Which again leads me 
towards the tendency to believe that the regrettable hardness in chromium-man- 
ganese steels is the result of a precipitate rather than a none-too-well correlated phase, 
which has been designated here as sigma. 

An alloy containing about 20 per cent Cr and 12 per cent Mn, with 2 per cent Al, 
when quenched from 2100° F. has a Rockw’ell hardness of C-23, and is strongly mag- 
netic. T\Tien drawn to 1400° F, for 15 hr. following the quenching treatment, it is 
the same hardness, magnetic, and in both instances tough. 

An alloy containing about 25 per cent Cr and 6 per cent ^In, 1 per cent Al, as 
quenched 2100° F., Rockwell C-16; as drawn 1400° F. for 15 hr., Rockwell C-18 was 
tough and strongly magnetic with both heat-treatments. 

An alloy containing about 25 per cent Cr, 12 per cent Mn, with 2 per cent Al, 
when quenched from 2100° F. in ^vater, was tough, and Rockwell C-22; strongly 
magnetic. T\Tien similarly quenched and drawn to 1400° F. for 15 hr., had a Rock- 
well of C-53; was strongly magnetic, but very brittle. 

An alloy containing about 25 per cent Cr, 16 per cent Mn, 1.5 per cent Al, when 
quenched from 2100° F. Rockwell hardness C-23, and strongly magnetic and tough. 
TVTien similarly quenched and drawn to 1400° F. for 15 hr., had a Rockwell hardness 
of C-57; strongly magnetic and very brittle. TMien followed by 1600° F. heat for 
one hour and air-cooled, the Rockwell hardness was C-21; strongly magnetic. 

An alloy containing about 30 per cent Cr, 6 per cent Mn, 1.5 per cent Al, quenched 
from 2100° F., Rockwell hardness C-20; strongly magnetic, tough. When drawn to 
1400° F. for 15 hr., Rockwell C-39; strongly magnetic, rery brittle, and had a similar 
falling off of hardness when followed by 1600° F. for 1 hr. and air-cooled. 

An alloy containing about 30 per cent Cr, 12 per cent Mn, 1.5 per cent Al, when 
quenched from 2100° F. in water, Rockwell 0-18; tough and strongly magnetic. 
Drawn at 1400° F. for 15 hr., air-cooled, Rockwell C-67; strongly magnetic, very 
brittle. Followed by a 1600° F. draw for 1 hr. and air-cooled, the hardness fell to 
Rockwell C-20; strongly magnetic. 

These melt analyses and data are selected from a large number of experimental 
heats containing aluminum, and are representative of this series. Therefore it appears 
that aluminum seems to prevent the formation to a very large degree of the non- 
magnetic form of the sigma phase, if it exists; hardness is certainly present. 

Sihcon causes the chrome-manganese alloys to get hard and brittle when similarly 
heat-treated. The silicon addition, which is about 1 to 3 per cent, or somewhat 
greater, accentuates the nonmagnetic condition in these alloys. 

The alloys of less than 35 per cent Cr with varying manganese forge very well 
as a whole. Nickel beyond 2 per cent or thereabouts has a tendency to reduce the 
forgeabihty. Nickels in the order of about 8 per cent with chromium in excess of 
about 20 per cent will still permit some of these alloys to get hard; that is, better 
than Rockwell C-45. They are generally strongly magnetic when quenched, and 
nonmagnetic when drawn to 1400° F. for 15 hr., but in nearly all instances when given 
the drawing temperatures are brittle, even though they are generally very tough 
indeed when quenched. 
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The addition of other elements such as tungsten and molybdenum does not 
improve the alloy particularly from the toughness point of view; it increases their 
hardness slightly. Titanium seems to be more powerful in this respect than the other 
so-called high-melting-point elements. Titanium does not detract from the toughness 
of the alloy when quenched, but it does not lessen the brittleness when given the 
drawing temperature. 

Aluminum apparently does not act at all like silicon, in that while it allows hard- 
ness to be present the alloys in each instance still remain magnetic. I do, however, 
have some instances where the lower aluminum alloys have become slightly magnetic. 
The structures of the alloys as microscopically observed look very similar to those 
given in the authors’ paper. 

Ordinary carbons in the order of 0.40 per cent or less do not seem to affect the 
alloys particularly; they still remain soft when quenched; and where they are capable 
of being made hard by a long-time draw, perform in much the same way. 

It is easier to visualize the peculiar properties of chromium-manganese alloys 
as a phase change in the alpha iron, but precipitation could easily cause the excessive 
brittleness of these alloys when reheated to about 1400° F. for a long time or slowly 
cooled, and it might seem that precipitation rather than a phase change is present 
when aluminum is added. The hardness would be a very great advantage if it could 
be obtained without brittleness, as we would then have a very high chromium alloy 
that could be materially increased in physical properties by simple heat-treatments. 

F. M. Walters, Jr.,* * * § Youngstown, Ohio. — What is the effect of the mechanical 
properties of the precipitation of more or less sigma? 

J. S. Marsh, t New York, N. Y. — Why pick on a polymorphic transformation 
of the sigma phase? 

C. Wells, t Pittsburgh, Pa. — Hicks’ diffusion experiments^® in which chromium 
was diffused into iron at 1000° C. show that the alpha plus gamma field enclosed in 
the gamma loop of the iron-chromium diagram should be much wider than is usually 
supposed, and on this account it is suggested that the line of Fig. 3 might be more 
accurate if it were lowered towards the left so as to meet the line Fe-Cr at a much 
lower point (1 per cent Cr or less). This viewpoint is based on the belief that in 
EQcks’ experiments equilibrium was much more closely realized than in those made 
by the investigators whose results the present authors have accepted. 

In Fig. 7 no reference is made to the presence of epsilon (a hexagonal close-packed 
constituent), which occurs in certain iron-manganese alloys and no doubt in iron- 
chromium-manganese alloys — at least in those containing a small amount of chro- 
mium. It may be that epsilon was not observed because the authors’ alloys contain 
sufficient carbon to suppress the formation of epsilon. Of course, even in the absence 
of carbon, this constituent may not occur in any of the ternary alloys containing 
6 per cent Cr, the lowest chromium content alloy investigated. 

E. R. Jette,§ New York, N. Y. — ^Upon what evidence has the position in Pig. 11 
of the boundary between the alpha plus sigma and sigma phases been based? The 
authors indicate that this boundary intersects the iron-chromium binary at about 
36 per cent Cr, which seems to me too low. As far as I have been able to determine. 


* Research Engineer, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
t Associate Editor, Alloys of Iron Research, 

t Metals Research Laboratory, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

i®L. C. Hicks: Trans. A.LM.E. (1934) 113, 163. 

§ Associate Professor of Metallurgy, Columbia University. 
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from a rather small number of experiments, I must confess, this intersection should be 
closer to 45 than to 36 per cent. This would have a marked effect on the curvature 
of the boundary and the area of the two-phase region alpha plus sigma. 

Another question concerns the evidence for the existence of the cubic carbide 
Cr 4 C, or, as Westgren would prefer, Cr 23 C 6 . In certain regions of the iron-chromium- 
silicon system the only carbide occurring is based on CrrCs, which is trigonal.^® 
Because of the complexity of the quaternary system, it would be useful if the authors 
would state the evidence they possess for the existence of the cubic carbide and the 
annealing conditions and composition of the alloys in which this phase was found. 

C. 0. Buegess and W. D. Foegeng (written discussion). — Mr. Armstrong's 
observations on the effect of aluminum additions to Iron-chromium-manganese alloys 
are of decided interest. We know comparatively little regarding the influence of 
additions of a fourth or fifth element on the location of the sigma phase. It may well 
be, however, that small amounts of aluminum are very effective in stabilizing the 
magnetic alpha phase in these alloys, so that complete conversion to sigma is not 
obtained on annealing. Such an explanation would be in conformity with the theory 
that aluminum acts like a higher percentage of chromium. 

We are glad Mr. Armstrong agrees that it is easier to visualize the distinctive 
properties of the higher chromium-manganese alloys as due to a phase change in the 
alpha iron. We do not believe that precipitation explains the hardening of these 
alloys, but rather that the hardness is an intrinsic property of the sigma phase. 
This appears evident from the fact that continued heating in a range where the 
sigma phase is stable does not lessen the hardness, as would be expected in a precipita- 
tion-hardening mechanism. 

In answer to Mr. Walters^ question, the sigma phase is extremely hard and 
brittle. The ductility of an alloy is consequently lowered by the presence of any 
considerable amount of that phase. 

In response to Mr. Marsh's observation, our grounds for assuming that the 
sigma phase results from an allotropic transformation are briefly that a different 
grain network results with the formation of sigma from alpha, and that the sigma 
phase may have a variable composition. Until a clear conception of what constitutes 
an intermetallic compound is forthcoming, it seems easier to visualize a simple poly- 
morphic transformation of the alpha lattice to a sigma lattice than a chemical com- 
bination of the iron atoms with those of chromium and manganese. 

Dr. Wells has suggested that the line in Fig. 3 marking the boundary between the 
alpha plus gamma field and the alpha field bo lowered to meet the Fe-Cr side at a 
lower chromium content, on the basis of diffusion work by Hicks. The actual junc- 
tion point shown in the diagram is an average of that reported by numerous inves- 
tigators of the iron-chromium system and is in accordance with the authors’ observa- 
tions. Hicks’ work is valuable, without doubt. However, there is sufficient 
disagreement regarding the interpretation of his results to make an alteration on this 
basis alone inadvisable. In addition, the temperature employed by Hicks was sig- 
nificantly higher than that considered in Fig. 3, and in order to make use of his data 
extrapolation would be necessary. 

We do not show the epsilon phase in the neighborhood of the iron-manganese line 
because a special study was not made of this binary system. As noted by Dr. Wells, 
the iron-manganese alloys under investigation contained a minimum of 6 per cent Cr. 
Available information indicates that no direct relationship exists between the epsilon 
phase and the phases detected in the iron-chromium-manganese alloys. 

Sec page 303 this volume. 

^^A characteristic of allotropic transformation. See Tammann: Textbook of 
Metallography, 195. New York, 1925. The Chemical Catalogue Co. Inc. 
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In regard to the comments by Dr. Jette on the position of the boundary line 
between the sigma and sigma plus alpha fields, we were able to produce about 10 per 
cent of the sigma phase by holding a 39 per cent Cr alloy at 800° C. When the same 
alloy was held at 700° C. the amount of the sigma phase increased to a little better 
than 50 per cent. We made the assumption that at some lower temperature sufficient 
holding time would have completely converted the alloy to the sigma phase. 

The formula Cr 4 C was used to designate the carbide in the 45 per cent Cr, 5 per 
cent Mn alloy, since it was established by Tofaute, Kiittner and Buttinghaus on the 
basis of X-ray patterns that the cubic carbide Cr 4 C (or Cr 23 C 6 ) is the only carbide 
present in a 45 per cent Cr alloy unless the carbon content exceeds about 3 per cent. 
In the iron-chromium-carbon system the carbide Cr 4 C occurs as a result of a peri- 
tectic transformation that involves the trigonal carbide CrrCs. Since the alloy in 
question contained low carbon, and only 5 per cent Mn, and was thoroughly annealed, 
it seemed likely to the authors that the formula Cr 4 C was a suitable designation. 



X-ray Study of Effects of Adding Carbon, Nickel or 
Manganese to Some Ternary Iron-chxomium-silicon Alloys 

Bt Eric R. Jette* and A. G. H. Andersen,! Members A.I.M.E. 

(Atlantic City Meeting, October, 1937) 

The results of an investigation of the ternary system iron-chromium- 
silicon were reported in 1936 by the present authors.^ Partly for the 
sake of theoretical interest, and partly because of the possible commercial 
importance of these alloys, the present investigation was undertaken to 
determine the effect of some of the commoner elements likely to occur, 
deliberately or otherwise, in such alloys if made on a commercial scale. 
The elements thus added were carbon, nickel or manganese. The alloys 
studied were, therefore, parts of quaternary systems. This investigation 
was concerned primarily with the effect of these additional elements on 
the alpha-iron phase and the boundary between this phase region and the 
alpha plus sigma two-phase region. The sigma phase is a ternary solid 
solution based upon the compound FeCr. The work was performed 
mainly by X-ray methods, but a number of microscopic examinations 
were also made and are reported. 

While isolated alloys in the composition ranges studied may have been 
discussed in metallurgical publications, no systematic investigation of any 
assistance to us was found. Of the earlier work, the investigations on 
the iron-chromium-carbon system and on the chromium carbides by 
Westgren and his coworkers^’^ enabled us to identify the carbide phase. 
Several articles appeared after the present experimental work had been 
completed. Lucas and Wintrup^ determined the solubility of carbon in 
molten iron-chromium-silicon alloys, Tofaute and his coworkers®*® have 
made detailed studies of the iron-chromium-carbon system, which will be 
referred to later. 


Materials and Methods 

Materials . — The iron, chromium and silicon used were essentially the 
same as those used in the investigation of the ternary system.^ The 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute July 6, 1937. Issued as T.P. 852 
in Metals Technology, October, 1937. 

* Associate Professor of Metallurgy, School of Mines, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

t Department of Development and Research, Phelps Dodge Corporation, Laurel 
HHl, Naspeth, N. Y. 

^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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carbon was either sugar charcoal or '^purified graphite/' The manganese 
was a commercial variety of “carbon-free" material, which probably 
contained a small amount of aluminum. The electrolytic nickel con- 
tained a small amount of aluminum. The electrolytic nickel contained 
0.013 per cent Fe, 0.11 per cent Co, and traces of Si. The concentrations 
of carbon, manganese and nickel in the quaternary alloys were so low that 
minor impurities in these materials are of no consequence. 

Melting . — The alloys were made by several different methods. 
Small 1.5-gram melts were made by combining weighed amounts of 
analyzed ternary alloys and sugar charcoal in evacuated and sealed 
quartz tubes. These tubes were heated in an oxygen-gas flame and the 
melts were thoroughly agitated. Probably a small amount of silicon 
was taken up by reaction between the metal and the quartz, but the 
tubes showed very little evidence of chemical action on the inside. The 
small size of these ingots precluded analysis. Seven alloys were made 
in this way (Table 1). 


Table 1 . — Phases Observed in 0.11 Per Cent Carbon Alloys 


Alloy No.“ 

Or, Per Cent 

Si, Per Cent 

Temperature, 
Deg. C. 

Phases** 

13-C 

14.86 

6.51 

800 

Cb C 

18-0 

12.28 

12.82 

800 

a + C 

34-C 


2.97 

800 

a + c 

31-C 

16.86 

9.11 

800 

a + c -f* 2 

31-C 

16.86 

9.11 

1000 

a c 

33-C 

29.38 

5.42 

800 

ot “h c -h 2 

33-C 

29.38 

5.42 

1000 

a + c 


® The number indicates the original ternary alloy; the that carbon has been 
added. 


^ Measurements of the lattice parameters showed that the presence of 0.11 per cent 
C lowered the values by about O.OOOSA. unit. This change is so small that it is 
entirely within the experimental error. The S-phase was identified from X-ray 
lines; the carbide phase by microscopic examination. 

All the remaining alloys were made by mixing weighed quantities 
of the materials, frequently in the form of master alloys and high-carbon 
cast irons, in Norton alundum crucibles, and melting in vacuo by means 
of high-frequency induction heating. The master alloys, weighing from 
400 to 500 grams, were also made in this way. All analyses of these 
alloys were reported to us by Mr. C. 0. Burgess of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Eesearch Laboratories. There are three series of alloys, 
M-I, M-II and M-III indicating the “master alloy" used. The carbon 
containing alloys of the M-I series were made by melting the master alloy 
with carbon in weighed amounts. The carbon losses were so erratic that 
for the M-II and M-III series, cast irons were made by melting the 
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respective master alloys with excess of graphite. M-II cast iron con- 
tained 4.10 per cent C; M-III cast iron, 3.54 per cent C. Microscopic 
examination showed that both samples contain free graphite. In all 
tests the alloys were allowed to cool nearly to room temperature in the 
vacuum tube before the vacuum was broken and the alloy removed. 
This generally required about half an hour. Alloys in this condition are 
referred to as cast” in this report. 

Heat-treatment . — Part of each alloy was heated in a hydrogen atmos- 
phere for one week at approximately 1000° C., to eliminate any coring or 
lack of chemical homogeneity, and then furnace-cooled. This furnace- 
cooled from 1000° to 600° in about 2 hr. In some special cases, alloys 
in massive form were quenched from definite temperatures and the 
hardness was determined. After homogenizing, the alloys were ground 
in a mortar or with an alundum wheel to secure the finely divided mate- 
rial necessary for the powder methods of X-ray analysis. Each powder 
was sealed into an evacuated glass or quartz tube and annealed at a 
determined temperature in a vertical furnace, after which it was quenched 
by breaking the tube under water.*^ The time for chilling from furnace 
to room temperature is a small fraction of a second. The annealing 
temperature of the powder is the temperature cited in connection with 
the X-ray results. 

X-ray Methods . — These are quite the same as those used for the work 
on the ternary system. The focusing cameras were of the Phragm^n 
type, which divide the total range of reflections among three cameras. 
The large angle reflections are used for lattice-parameter measurements. 
The middle-range camera is particularly useful in phase-identification 
work with these alloys; the diffraction patterns of the several phases are 
distinctive in this range, and the characteristic reflections are sufficiently 
strong for comparatively small amounts of a phase to be discovered. 
However, lack of diffraction Jines of a phase does not prove the absence of 
small amounts or traces of the phase. For example, the presence of a 
carbide phase has frequently been found by microscopic examination 
during the course of this work when the X-ray patterns gave no evidence 
of such a phase. Reference films were used to identify the alloy phases. 

Experimental Results 

The results obtained in this investigation are summarized in Tables 
1 to 6. Their interpretation in the light of the problems set for investiga- 
tion follows in later sections. In columns headed Phases,” the following 
symbols are used: 

a = alpha phase. 

c = a carbide phase (see text for identification). 

S = the phase that starts at the binary boundary in the neighborhood 
of the composition FeCr and extends into the ternary system. 
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This phase will be called the '^sigma phase” in conformity with the 
earlier work.^ 


Table 2. — Experimental Results on Series M-I Alloys 


Alloy No. 

Composition, Per Cent 

Anneal, 
Deg. C. 

Phases 

Lattice Constant 

Cr 

Si 

C 

Mn 

or 

Ni 

X-ray 

Micro 

M-I 

22.75 

5.05 

0.05 


800 

a + S 


2.8577 




0.06 


FC“ 


a + S 


M-I-2 



0.18 


997 

a 


2.8572 






595 

(2 “f” S 


2.8572 






FC 


d -J- S -}- c 


M-I-4 



0.39 


1020 

a 


2.8568 






505 

a -h S 


2.8564-2.8565 






FC 


d + c 







/ Quench \ 


d -f" + c 







V700 / 




M-I-3 



0.63 


1015 

a 


2.8554 






505 

a + S(?) 


2.8554 






FC 


d + c 


M-I-21 

22.12 

5.09 

1.22 


1000 

(2 + C 


2.8517-2.8520 




1.19 


607 

a + c 


2.8520 






FC 


d -f" c 


M-I-5 



0.04 

Ni 

1000 

a 


2.8675 





0.49 

600 

Cl -j- S 


2.8570 






FC 


d + 2 + c 


M-I-6 




1.96 

1000 

a 


2.8583 






595 

a -J- S 


2.8579 






FC 


d + 2 + c; 


M-I-7 



0.05 

Mn 

1000 

a 


2.8578 





0.11 

803 

Cl -j- 2/ 


2.8579 






640 

d -j- 2/ 


2.8579 






FC 


d -j- S + c 


M-I-8 




1.16 

1000 

a 


2.8577 






803 

d -{“ S 


2.8579 






640 

d “I” S 


2.8581 






FC 


d + 2 + c 


M-I-26 . . . 

22.01 

4.95 

0.05 

1.76 

975 

o> 


2.8581 






593 

d -}- S 


2.8578 






FC 


d + c + 2 



^ FC indicates furnace-cooled ingots (see text). 


Effed of Carbon 

The microscopic evidence shows that the solubility of carbon in these 
alloys is very small. Thus, in many of the alloys containing less than 
0.06 per cent C, small polyhedra of carbides are observed. In all the 
small ingots containing 0.1 per cent added carbon, small, but appreciable 
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amounts of carbides were found. As the percentage of carbon is 
increased, the amounts of the carbides increase. In the slowly cooled 


Table 3. — Experimental Results on Series M-II Alloys 


Alloy No. 

Composition, Per Cent 

Anneal, 
Deg. C. 

Phases 

Lattice Constant 

Cr 

Si 

C 

Mn 
or Ni 

X-ray 

Micro 

M-II 

16.53 

7.23 



965 

a 


2.8510 

M-II6 

17.15 

7.22 

0.025 


604 

a -h S 


2.8625-2.8522 

(M-II6 as cast) 

17.18 

7.40 

0.014 


600 

a + 2 


2.8523 






FO 


a + ? 


M-II-16 

16.84 

7.34 

0.30 


950 

a c 


2.8488 




0.31 


670 

o -f- c 








FC 


o 4- c 


M-II-15 



0.51 


950 

a c 


2.8486 




0.55 


670 

a c 








FC 


a 4- c 


M-II-13 



0.98 


1000 

a c 


2.8465 (poor) 






600 

a -f- c 


2.8438 (poor) 






FC 


o 4“ c 


M-II-14 

15.57 

8.25 

1.78 


1000 

o + c 


2.8369 (poor) 




1.85 


690 

a H" c 








FC 


a 4" c 


M-II-9 



0.026 

Ni 

980 

a 


2.8606 (poor) 





0.50 

816 

0 + 2 


2.8507 






680 

o -f 2 


2.8615 






FC 


0 4” S 









4- c tr 


M-II-10 




1.92 

980 

a 


2.8607 (poor) 






816 

a 2 


2.8507 






680 

a H- 2 


2.8616 (very poor) 






FC 


o 4- 2 









4- c tr 


M-II-11 




Mn 

1000 

a 


2.8610 





0.38 

698 

a + 2 








FC 


a 4- c tr. 


M-IM2 



0.06 

1.40 

1000 

a 








698 

0-1-2 








FC 


a 


M-n-27 

16.52 

7.16 

0.026 

2.42 

972 

a 


2,8513 






626 

o “f* 2 


2.8524 






FC 


a 4- c 


M-II6-28 

16.39 

7.13 

0.02 

4.68 

972 

a 








625 

o 2 








FC 


a 4- c 









+ 2 tr. 



» Fumace-oooled. 


alloys, there is a tendency for the carbides to segregate around the grain 
boundaries. With still higher carbon percentages, the carbides occur in 
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elongated masses or plates. Beyond 1 per cent C a substantial portion of 
the alloy is made up of the carbide phase. 

The X-ray photograms do not show the presence of carbides when 
the amount of carbon is small, say up to approximately 0.3 per cent. At 
600° C. the presence of the sigma structure is clearly shown, but at 


Table 4. — Experimental Results on Series M~III Alloys 


Alloy No. 

Composition, Per Cent 

Anneal 

Phases 

Lattice Constant 

Cr 

Si 

c 

Mn 

or 

Ni 

X-ray 

Micro 

M-III 

14.61 

9.37 

0.04 


965° 

a 


2.8445 (poor) 






600 

a + S 


2.8410 






FC“ 




M-III-22... 

14.68 

9.34 

0.28 


960 

a 


2 . 8425 (very poor) 






612 

a + S 


2.8410 






FC 


a 4- c 4" 2(?) 


M-III-23... 



0.66 


940 

a c 


2.8401 






612 

\a c 


2.8403 






FC 


a 4“ c 


M-III.24... 



1.09 


1000 

a -h c 


2.8384 






600 

a + c 


2.8383 






FC 


a 4- c 


M-III-25... 

15.29 

8.32 

2.24 


1000 

a -\r c 


2.8336 






612 

a 4- c 


2.8334 






FC 


(Z c 


M-III-17... 

14.60 

9.50 

0.03 

Ni 

1000 

a 


2.8427 (poor) 





0.52 

625 

a 4- 2 


2.8411 (poor) 






FC 


a 4- 2 


M-III-18... 




1.93 

1000 

a 


2.8423 (poor) 






625 

a + 2 


2.8413 






FC 


a 4" 2 


M-III-19... 

14.61 

9.37 

0.04 

Mn 

961 

a 







0.39 

610 

aJ> 


2.8412 






FC 


a 4” 2 


M-III-20... 




Mn 

961 

a 







0.83 

610 

n 4" 2 


2.8414 




1 


FC 


a 4” 2 



® Furnace-cooled. 

^ Not taken in best camera range for S-phase. 


1000° C. only the alpha phase is indicated in these low-carbon alloys. 
When the carbon percentage exceeds 0.3 to 0.4 per cent the sigma phase 
could not be found by any means. The amount of carbon that just 
causes the sigma phase to disappear apparently depends on the 
original matrix composition. 

In the two cast irons, the phases observed under the microscope are 
alpha iron, carbide and graphite. The exact point at which graphite 
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makes its appearance has not been ascertained. However, with 3.5 per 
cent C the amounts of graphite are considerable. 

The lattice constant of the alpha phase as a function of the carbon 
content is plotted in Fig. 1. A sharp decrease in lattice constant is 
evident. Dashed vertical lines have been placed on each of the curves of 
the alloy series in order roughly to indicate the probable limit of the 
sigma phase. The changes in the slopes of these curves in the range 



between 0.35 and 0.5 per cent are probably significant. At 600° C. the 
breaks in the curves coincide with the phase change: alpha + carbide + 
sigma to alpha + carbide, and this may in part be responsible for the 
breaks; but for the shape of the curves at 1000° C. no adequate inter- 
pretation has been found. It is also to be noted that when the carbon 
content exceeds these compositions, the temperature has no effect on the 
solubility of the carbides, and the alpha-phase composition is independent 
of annealing temperature. This statement applies only to the limited 
range covered in this investigation; i.e., 600° to 1000° C. To the left 
of these compositions, a region is indicated in which the alloys of the 
M-II and M-III series clearly show a change in the iron lattice para- 
meters with temperature, and, therefore, in the matrix composition. 
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However, since a temperature change here causes change in the amount 
of a sigma phase, it cannot be decided from these parameter measure- 


Table 5. — Comparison of Sin^ 6 Values of Trigonal and Cubic Chromium 
Carbides with Carbides in Present Alloys 
SiN^ d Values and Intensities Cr-Ka Radiation 


Residues and Cast Iron 

Trigonal Carbide 

Cubic Carbide 

Trigonal Carbide with 
55 Per Cent Fe 





s 

0.231 


w 

0.254 

s 

0.250 



0.254 





s 

0.277 




w 

0.281 




w 

0.296 

s 

0.291 



0.296 



w 

0.306 




M 

0.319 

s 

0.314 

s 

0.311 

0.319 



w 

0.321 






M 

0.339 






w 

0.362 








M 

0.370 


VVW 

0.390 

M 

0.384 



0.391 

s 

0.405 

S 

0.397 

S 

0.404 

0.405 

VVW 

0.417 

W 

0.412 

M 

0.416 

0.419 

w 

0.434 

M 

0.428 



0.435 

vw 

0.450 

W 

0.447 



0.455 

Lattice constants 

a == : 

13.98 

a = : 

10.638 

a = 13.86 



c = 

4.523 



c = 4.49 


Table 6 . — Effect of Carbide Composition on Temperature at Which 
Precipitation of the Sigma Phase Should Begin 


Alloy No. 

Wt, Per Cent 

Precipitation Tem- 
perature of Sigma 
Phase if Carbide Is 

Phases Observed 

Cr I 

Si 

C 

CrrCa 

Cr3Fe4C3 

X-ray 

Micro® 

M-I-4 

22.75 

5.05 

0.39 

810° C 

900 

a + 2(505°) 

a + S + c** 

M-I-3 

22.75 

5.05 

0.63 

690 

900 

a + 2(?)(505)« 

a + c 

M-II-16 

16.84 

7.34 

0.31 

780 

900 

a -H c(570) 

a + c 

M-II-15 

16.84 

7.34 

0.53 

580& 

900 

a -h c(570) 

a -jr c 

M-III-22 

14.68 

9.34 

0.28 

640 

850 

a -h S(612) 

a -h c + S(?) 

M-III-23 

14.68 

9.34 

0.66 

200*' 

720 

a 4- c(612) 

+ c 


® One week at 1000® C. Furnace-cooled from 1000° to 600® C. in about 2 hr. and 
then to room temperature in the same furnace. 

^ Outside range of curves and therefore doubtful. 

® Annealing time probably too short at this low temperature. 

^ One week at 700® C. and furnace-cooled. 

ments alone whether temperature has any effect on the solubility of 
the carbides. 
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There are at least four carbides in the iron-chromium-carbon system, 
each of which may contain both iron and chromium within certain limit- 
ing ranges of composition. The question of which carbide occurs here 
was answered by means of the following experiments: Large portions of 
alloy M-I-4, and the cast irons of M-II and M-III were treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and the residues carefully dried. To investigate 
the carbide phase at low carbon content, a special alloy weighing about 
100 grams was made, containing approximately 23 per cent Cr, 5 per cent 
Si, and 0.18 per cent C. The inclusions were extracted by dissolving 
the matrix in dilute hydrochloric acid. The films from cast irons pow- 
dered in the usual fashion, and also from the residues, were compared with 
the results of Westgren, Phragmen and Negresco.^'^ These investi- 
gators found three chromium carbides, each of which dissolved a con- 
siderable amount of iron. Only two concern us here. The first is cubic 
and the more recent work of Westgren has shown it to be based on a 
compound Cr 23 C 6 . It may contain as much as 35 per cent Fe by replace- 
ment of the chromium. This carbide has been found when the gross 
ratio of percentage of chromium to percentage of iron in an alloy lies 
approximately between 0.4 and 3.1; the upper (high-chromium) limit is 
less certain than the lower, and there are overlapping fields in certain 
ranges of Cr:re ratios, in which the cubic and the trigonal carbide, 
described below, are found present simultaneously. 

The second carbide is of trigonal symmetry, and is based on the 
compound CrTCs. It may contain as much as 55 per cent Fe. In 
alloys with carbon contents ranging from 2 to 4 per cent, this carbide 
has been found when the gross Cr:Fe ratios are between approximately 
0.15 and 0.42. All three of our master alloys are within this range. The 
work of Westgren et al, also indicates that at constant carbon content 
increasing ratios of Cr:Fe in the gross alloy compositions give increasing 
Cr:Fe ratios in the trigonal carbide. This holds also for the cubic carbide. 
The presence of silicon will modify these relationships of course (see 
later). The third chronoium carbide, Cr 3 C 2 (rhombic), is entirely outside 
the range of composition of the alloys investigated. The fourth carbide 
is cementite, which can also dissolve a certain amount of chromium, but 
we have found no evidence of this phase in any of our alloys. 

The photograms from the hydrochloric acid residues of alloy M-I-4, 
the special low-carbon alloy, and the cast irons of series M-II and M-III 
gave line systems of identical patterns, but showing small displacements 
of the lines, and differing in the relative intensities of the lines of the 
alpha and carbide phases. The close relationship between the lines found 
on these films and those found by Westgren et al.^*® for the trigonal 
carbide is shown in Table 5. For comparison, the lines from the cubic 
phase are included. The sin^ B values observed are all somewhat larger 
than for the pure trigonal chromium carbide, indicating a slightly smaller 
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lattice; this in turn indicates that the carbides in these alloys contain a 
certain amount of iron. The last column of the table gives the values of 
sin^ 9 for a carbide containing 55 per cent Fe, which, according to West- 
gren, Phragra^n and Negresco, should have the lattice constants a = 
13.86 and c = 4.49A. The cast irons from which these carbide lines 
were secured contained respectively 3.54 and 4.10 per cent C, part of 
which was in the form of graphite. The agreement between the observed 
results and those calculated on this basis is excellent, but, because of the 



Fig. 2. — Parametric surface; isoparametric curves in alpha solid solution 
region: room temperature; atomic per cent. (From Andersen and Jette:^ Trans. 
Amer. Soc. Metals, June, 1936, 392.) 

relatively low accuracy of the sin^ 9 values in the range covered in 
Table 6, this must not be considered as conclusive evidence that the 
carbide has 55 per cent Fe. In view of one of the conclusions that will 
be drawn later, it should be emphasized that as the carbon content 
increases chromium is rapidly removed from the matrix by the carbon in 
these alloys, and the alpha-phase composition and its Cr :Fe ratio becomes 
progressively different from the gross alloy composition and Cr:Fe ratio. 
As the carbide removes chromium and iron, the concentration of silicon 
in the matrix increases, and this in itself would cause the diminution of 
the lattice constant (Fig. 2). The carbide existing under these condi- 
tions is quite different in composition from that in a low-carbon alloy. 
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although in the alloys included in the present investigation it is still 
the trigonal carbide. Closer determination of the iron contents of the 
carbide phase from the lower carbon alloys was not possible because of the 
faintness of reflections at high angles; such reflections must be available 
for accurate determinations of lattice constants, and in many cases they 
did not occur on the films. The amounts of alloys available were in 



Iron, at. per cent 

Fig. 3. — Constitutional diagram of iron-rich solid solution range. Atomic 
PER CENT, (From Andersen and Jette:^ Trans. Amer. Soc. Metals, June, 1936, 
404.) 

general insuflSicient for making hydrochloric acid extractions and work 
with the residues. We may, however, accept without reservation that 
the carbide separating from the alloy at carbon contents at and above 
approximately 0.25 per cent is the trigonal chromium carbide with the 
basic formula CrrCs, but containing more or less iron, depending upon 
the composition of the alloy. 

The X-ray results were used in an indirect way to determine the 
composition of the trigonal carbide. From Tables 2, 3 and 4, it will be 
noticed that at all temperatures below 1000° C. the sigma phase dis- 
appears between 0.3 and 0.6 per cent C. Taking compositions in the 
critical range (e.g., M-I-4) corresponding to the range in which sigma 
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and alpha may coexist in the ternary system, it was assumed that all the 
carbon was in the form of the trigonal carbide, first as pure Cr7C3, and 
second, that the carbide contained 55 per cent Fe by weight. The latter 
composition corresponds nearly to the formula Cr3Fe4C3. In this way, 
two new alpha-phase compositions were calculated for each alloy. These 
compositions were then plotted on the triangular diagram of the para- 
metric surface of the iron-chromium-silicon system (Fig. 2). From 
these points the corresponding lattice parameters could be read. If 
for any one alloy the two calculated compositions of the matrix are 
connected by a straight line, and the actual alpha-phase composition 
lies between these limits, the isoparametric curve (Fig. 2) corresponding 
to the measured lattice parameter should cut the straight line. In four 
of the six cases it does so. In the other two, it misses the limit corre- 
sponding to the carbide CT^Cz by an amount that is within the experi- 
mental error. Alloy M-II-16 shows the larger deviation. Because of 
the small angle between the line connecting the two compositions and the 
equiparametric curves, the results are not very conclusive regarding the 
composition of the carbide. At most this treatment gives a rough 
indication that the carbide is probably closer to CrrCs than to Cr 3 Fe 4 C 3 . 
This indicates that on constant silicon isotherms in the quaternary sys- 
tems the stability field of the trigonal carbide and alpha phase is widened 
out towards the chromium direction. 

The alpha-phase compositions calculated above were then plotted 
on the equilibrium diagram (Fig. 3), and by interpolation or extrapolation 
the temperature at which the sigma phase should begin to precipitate 
was estimated. These results are given in Table 6. For convenience, 
the phases observed at different temperatures noted in Tables 2, 3 and 4 
are given in the last two columns. All of the original carbon-free master 
alloys would begin to precipitate the sigma phase at about 950° C. 

All these results, except those from alloy M-II-16, are consistent with 
the assumption that the carbide phase is high in chromium and approaches 
the composition of Cr 7 C 3 . The exception is an alloy that has given 
inconsistent results, as already noted. 

A study of the present results in the light of the diagrams given by 
Tofaute, Kiittner and Btittinghaus® indicates that silicon in the range 
between 5 and 9.3 per cent narrows, with respect to both chromium and 
carbon, the two-phase region alpha + (Fe,Cr) 23 C 6 , and the three-phase 
region alpha + (Fe,Cr) 23 C 6 + sigma. Silicon increases the ranges of 
alpha + (Fe,Cr)7C3 and alpha + (Fe,Cr) 7 C 3 + sigma. The cubic car- 
bide (Fe,Cr) 26 C 6 was not found in any of these alloys. 

The graphitizing effect of silicon is also apparent; in no case was 
evidence of cementite [in this case (Fe,Cr) 3 C] found by X-ray tests. 
The complexity of the phase relationships in the solid state in these 
alloys preclude a comparison with the results of Lucas and Wintrup.'* 
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However, by reference to Fig. 1 and to the ternary diagrams in 
reference 6, it may be seen that silicon, which easily graphitizes cementite, 
has no comparable effect on the chromium carbides. Thus, contrary to 
cementite, chromium carbides should be expected to be quite stable in 
high-silicon cast irons. 

The effect of silicon on the stability range of the gamma-iron phase, 
whether alone or in equilibrium with other phases, cannot be estimated 
from the available results because of the well-known fact that this phase 
can be retained by quenching only in exceptional cases. 

We may safely draw the following conclusions regarding the effect of 
carbon in these alloys: 

1. The solubility of carbon in the alpha phase is very low and prob- 
ably in the vicinity of 0.02 to 0.04 per cent. 

2. The effect of larger carbon contents is to diminish the lattice 
parameter of the alpha phase, the plot of ao vs. per cent C showing a dis- 
continuity between 0.35 and 0.5 per cent C., depending upon the gross 
alloy composition. 

3. For carbon contents greater than the point of discontinuity, the 
carbide phase has trigonal symmetry and is based on a compound of the 
formula CrrCs. 

4. The carbide contains some iron, but more chromium than iron is 
removed from the alpha phase. At carbon contents higher than the 
break in the curve the composition of the alpha phase is independent of 
annealing temperature. 

5. It is easily possible to change the composition of the alpha-phase 
matrix by the addition of carbon to the point where it will remain as alpha 
phase at all temperatures. The carbon content at which the precipita- 
tion of the sigma phase becomes impossible apparently coincides with 
the break in the curve (Fig. 1). 

6. The obvious manner to correct for the presence of carbon is to 
use 10 units by weight of additional chromium for each unit of car- 
bon present. 

7. No evidence of gamma-iron formation from either X-ray or micro- 
scopic examination has been found in the carbon containing alloys. 

Effect of Nickel and Manganese 

The effects of added nickel and manganese on the lattice parameters 
are small. The lattice parameters of the alpha phases remain constant 
within experimental error even up to the highest concentrations studied, 
2.0 per cent Ni and 4.6 per cent Mn. No appreciable effect on the posi- 
tions of the sigma-phase lines could be observed. In part, this lack of 
appreciable influence on the lattice constants is due to the close similarity 
of atomic sizes of iron, chromium, nickel and manganese. Neuberger^ 
gives for the radii of these elements, respectively, 1.239, 1.247, 1.243 and 
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1.247 A. A second factor is the comparatively low concentration used. 
The close similarity in atomic sizes, however, would permit fairly exten- 
sive substitution of nickel or manganese for iron and chromium, not only 
in the alpha phase but also in the sigma phase, and probably in 
the carbides. 

The precipitation of the sigma phase seemed not to be markedly 
affected. Any change in the solubility surface of the alpha phase would 
be extremely difficult to detect, and in these concentrations it is probably 
negligible for practical purposes. In the alloys slowly cooled after 
annealing at 1000®, all specimens examined showed that the sigma phase 
tends to segregate at the grain boundaries. 

In the M-I and M-II series the amount of sigma phase seen under the 
microscope in the slowly cooled alloys appears perhaps somewhat greater 
in alloys with lower nickel content. In the M-III series there is little 
difference in this respect between the 0.5 and 2.0 per cent Ni alloys. In 
the manganese alloys of series M-I and M-II, the amount of sigma phase 
seems to be practically independent of the amount of manganese. Alloys 
having high manganese content nearly always showed coring and segrega- 
tion. High manganese appears also to diminish the tendency to large 
grain size, which is so obvious in most of the carbon-free alloys. 

Since both nickel and manganese are ^'austenite formers,^' or gamma 
formers, in iron alloys, there was a possibility that a gamma-phase 
region would be found in these alloys. When the gamma phase occurs in 
sufficient amount in the specimen exposed to the X-rays, its character- 
istic pattern will be found on the film, of course. If, however, the gamma 
phase is stable only at high temperatures, and cannot be retained by a 
quenching operation, the alpha lines are generally badly blurred. This is 
due to the difference in equilibrium concentrations in the alpha and 
gamma solid solutions and lack of time to reach the low-temperature 
equilibrium. However, even with the highest concentration of nickel 
and manganese used, no evidence for the existence of a gamma phase was 
found by these criteria in the alloys, nor could any austenite be detected 
by microscopic methods applied to the slowly cooled alloys. 

The conclusions that may be drawn from the present results are : 

1. The effect of nickel and manganese on the lattice parameters of both 
alpha and sigma phases is practically negligible in these concentrations. 

2. In the present investigation we were unable to detect with certainty 
any effect on the solubility surface of the alpha phase. 

3. There was no observable tendency to form a gamma-iron phase. 
There are evidently sufficiently high concentrations of the two alpha 
formers,’^ chromium and silicon, to counteract any tendency in this 
direction. If it is desirable to add either of the elements nickel or 
manganese within the limits covered by the present investigation, to 
improve other properties, it can safely be done. 
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Notes on Microstructure and Hardness of Alloys Consisting 
Essentially of Iron, Chromium and Silicon 

By a. G. H. Andersen* and Eric R. Jette,! Members A.LM.E. 

(Atlantic City Meeting, October, 1937) 

A FEW years ago, while the writers worked on the constitution of 
ternary and quaternary alloys consisting mainly of iron, chromium and 
silicon^ some information on microstructures and hardness, not incor- 
porated in the published work, was obtained. It has not been possible 
to do any further work on the properties of the alloys. The information 
possessed is hereby presented for the interest it may have in connection 
with the constitution of the alloys. 

Microstrttctures 

Referring to the iron-chromium-silicon diagram,^ the regions that 
received most attention were those in which the sigma phase appears. 
It was found that the mode of occurrence of this phase varied much with 
the condition under which it was formed, and the mode influenced con- 
siderably the hardness of the alloys. In some slowly cooled alloys, well 
within the alpha + sigma-phase boundary, sigma occurs in patterns 
suggesting a eutectic. The structure of such an alloy is shown in Fig. 1, 
showing it to be partly coarsely laminated and partly globular mottled. 
In other annealed and slowly cooled alloys, the laminated structure is 
entirely absent, and sigma appears in an irregular distribution of sharply 
cornered elongated areas (Figs. 2 and 3). These areas all possess a 
more or less mottled structure. A carbide phase is also visible in these 
two photomicrographs; it is represented by bright white areas of various 
shapes, sometimes apparently enveloping the sigma. 

Quenched and aged specimens, whose compositions are located near 
the phase boundary between alpha and sigma + alpha regions, have 
structures not unlike martensite (Figs. 5 and 6). Fig. 4 shows the struc- 
ture of alloy No. 35 as quenched from 1100° C.; it is a typical solid solu- 
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tion structure. Fig. 5 shows the same alloy aged at 610® C., while 
Fig. 6 shows the structure after a final aging at 830® C. Note that the 
structure has become coarser with the higher aging temperature. 



Fia. 1 . — ^Alloy No. 13. X 500. 

Or, 14.86 per cent; Si, 6.51; C, <0.02. Annealed. Alpha plus sigma. Etch, 
HCl 

Fig. 2. — Alloy M-I-2. X 200. 

Or, 22.75 per cent; Si, 6,06; C, 0.18. Annealed. Alpha plus sigma plus carbide. 
Etch, HCl + FeCh. 

Fig. 3. — Alloy M-I-2. X 1000. 

Composition same as Fig. 2. Etch, HCl + FeCh. 

Fig. 4. — ^Alloy No. 36. X 100. 

Cr, 28.14 per cent; Si, 5.11; C, 0.011. Quenched from 1100° C, Alpha iron. 
Brinell hardness 227. Etch, HCl. 


Study of many of these alloys seems to be complicated by the influence 
of the composition of the ternary alloys, as well as of additions of nickel, 
manganese and carbon on the etching characteristics. 

Alloys consisting essentially of the sigma phase are hard to etch. 
Deeply etched electrol 3 d;ically with ferrous sulphate-sulphuric acid solu- 
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tion, a distinctive corrugated structure with rarely any indications of 
grain boundaries is obtained. Occasionally the corrugations form a 
distinct rectangular Widmanstatten structure. Alloy No. 42, repre- 
sented by Figs. 7 and 8, shows this structure. 

It was also noted that alloys high in chromium often showed char- 
acteristic ‘^skeleton” structures, generally gray. It is doubtful whether 
this constituent is sigma. Alloy No, 72, represented by Figs. 9 and 10, 
shows the “skeleton'' constituent. Occasionally globular mottled, dark 
constituents are noted. Some of these are mottled. Similar inclusions 



Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 5. — ^Alloy No. 35. X 250. 

Quenched from 1100° C. and aged at 610° C. Martensitic structure, alpha plus 
sigma. BrineU hardness 520. Etch, HCl. 

Fig. 6, — ^Allot No. 35. X 250. 

Quenched from 1100° C. and aged at 710° C., reheated and held at 820° C. for 
3 hr. Fb.al BrineU hardness 472. Etch, HCl. 

in high-chromium alloys have been seen frequently by others, and sup- 
posed to be iron chromites. Determination of the composition of those 
interesting inclusions is yet to be made. In polarized light with Nicols 
crossed other inclusions, which undoubtedly are glassy silicates, may be 
seen. They are distinguished from some of the globular constituent 
only by their appearance in polarized light. 

The beta structure, very distinctly unlike the sigma, is shown in 
Fig. 11, which represents alloy No. 19. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that in the two previous papers on the 
iron-chromium-silicon alloys^*^ observed the sigma phase in the 

ternary alloys. Comparison of our X-ray photograms with one given 
by Wever and Jellinghaus identified it as a phase similar in structure to a 
phase they found in the binary, Fe-Cr system.^ A similar photogram was 
given for an aUoy of iron, nickel and chromium in another article, which 
appeared a little earlier.^ This same phase had, however, been observed 
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earlier by Bain and Griffiths^ in their work on the iron-nickel-chromium 
system and was called by them the or “brittle’' phase. This con- 
stituent was found in alloys containing about 0.2 per cent C and as little 
as 0.3 per cent Ni. They also described its more important properties. 



Fig. 7. — Alloy No. 42, X 200. 

Cr, 44.76 per cent; Si, 7.58; C, <0.02. As cast. Sigma phase. Electrolytic 
etch in H 2 SO 4 and FeS 04 . 

Fig. 8. — Same specimen as in Fig. 7. X 1000. 

Fig. 9. — Alloy No. 72. X 200. 

Cr, 34.21 per cent; Si, 1.21. Annealed. “Skeleton" constituent in alpha iron. 
Etch, HCl + FeCb. 

Fig. 10. — Same spot in same specimen as Fig. 9. X 1000. 

There can be no doubt that in both ternary systems we have to do 
with an iron-chromium compound with a composition in the neighbor- 
hood of FeCr, which is capable of dissolving not only excess iron and 
chromium but also silicon and nickel. It may be of some int(nest to 
mention that Wever and Jellinghaus found this same structure in the 
iron-vanadium system,^ 
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Table 1. — Brinell Hardness Numbers of Iron-chromium-silicon Alloys 


Alloy No. 

Composition, Per Cent 

Hardness Numbers 

Cr 

Si 

Annealed 

Quenched 

1 

2.28 

0.05 

65 


2 

4.42 

0.05 

93 


3 

6.61 


107 


4 

8.79 


no 


5 

11.81 

0.02 

116 


6 

1.01 

0.48 

95 


7 

1.74 

0. S 2 

140 


8 

2.54 

1.34 

169 


9 

3.58 

1.89 

162 


11 

8.36 

4.67 

215 


13 

14.86 

6.51 

276 

195 

14 

15.83 

7.96 

372 

205 

15 

19.09 

10.80 

509 

350 

16 

15.28 

15.20 

534 


17 

20.16 

10.37 

495 


18 

12.28 

12.82 

509 


21 

2.64 

16.16 

496 


26 

5.15 

18.97 

404 


27 

3.15 

26.53 

465 


28 

3.72 

13.92 

495 


29 

1.09 

15.63 

484 


30 

21.76 

13.15 

522 


31 

16.86 

9.11 

379 


33 

29.38 

5.42 

496 

222 

34 

16.50 

2.97 

189 

176 

35 

28.14 

5.11 

228 

227 

37 

20.67 

11.00 

412 


38 

23.93 

4.43 

230 

213 

39 

8.38 

8.90 

342 


40 

15.58 

16.20 

522 


41 

16.63 

17.77 

515 


45 

4.42 

17.73 

522 


46 

7.40 

16.07 

513 


47 

2.45 

9.33 

385 


49 

32.19 

4,46 

358 

222 

50 

22.90 

6.28 

263 

232 

51 

6.64 

6.58 

338 


53 

11.71 

15.85 

522 


54 

35.70 

15.30 

532 


71 

48.52 

0.08 

255 

245 

72 

34.21 

1.21 

180 

175 

73 

39.44 

1.51 

245 

210 

75 

46.76 

1.81 


245 

76 

57.28 

1.51 

290 

270 
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Bain and Griffiths presented photomicrographs which show the B 
(or sigma) constituent present in both austenite and ferrite matrices 
respectively, in alloys containing about 0.2 per cent C. Jette and 
Foote^ later investigated the compound in the binary system. 

Hardness Tests 

All hardness numbers were obtained originally on a Rockwell hard- 
ness tester and later converted to Brinell numbers by means of standard 
conversion tables. These values are given in Table 1. 

The hardness varies considerably in the individual test pieces, partic- 
ularly in the as-cast condition, therefore average values of at least three 
Rockwell numbers were used. If the first three values varied consider- 
ably, two or more additional readings were made. The quenched speci- 
mens from No. 71 upwards were quenched in 10 per cent brine at 
35° C., after being held for 18 hr. at approximately 1025° C. All other 
quenched specimens were similarly treated except that the quenching 
temperature was 1100° C. 

For hardness numbers of iron-chromium alloys and iron-silicon alloys 
see references 3 and 4, respectively. 

Aging Tests 

A number of alloys whose compositions are close to the alpha-phase 
boundary wore aged at various temperatures after having been quenched 
from 1025° or 1100° C. With an 
aging temperature of 700° C. as 
much as 100 per cent increase in 
hardness was obtained on some of 
the specimens. Microscopical in- 
vestigation of the age-hardened 
specimens showed a martonsitelike 
structure (Figs, 5 and 6). It is 
believed that this structure is 
caused by the precipitation of sigma 
in finely divided form; no verifica- 
tion by means of X-rays was made 
of this. It is recognized that the 
''precipitated'' sigma may be a 
structurally more or less modified 
form of the equilibrium phase, 
giving slightly different X-ray 
reflections. Table 2 gives the result of the aging tests. No attempt has 
been made to fix the optimum aging temperature and time. 

Table 2 shows that some of the alloys, while comparatively soft as 
quenched, become hardened by simple annealing. Others are soft in 
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Table L — Brinell Hardness Numbers of Iron-chromium-silicon Alloys 



, Composition, Per Cent 

Hardness Numbers 


Cr 

1 

i Si 

1 

Annealed 

Quenched 

1 

2.28 

j 0.05 

65 


2 

I 4.42 

1 0.05 

93 


3 

i 6.61 


107 


4 

‘ 8.79 

1 

no 


5 

! 11.81 

0.02 

116 


6 

j 1.01 

0.48 

95 


7 

I 1.74 

0.32 

140 


8 

! 2.54 

1.34 

169 


9 

i 3.58 

1.89 

162 


11 

; 8.36 

4.67 

215 


13 

i 14.86 

6.51 

276 

195 

14 

! 15.83 

7.96 

372 

205 

15 

j 19.09 

10.80 

509 

350 

16 

' 15.28 

15.20 

534 


17 

i 20.16 

10.37 

495 


18 

12.28 

12.82 

509 


21 

2.64 

16.16 

496 


26 

5.15 

18,97 

404 


27 

3.15 

26.53 

465 


28 

3.72 

13.92 

495 


29 

1.09 

15.63 

484 


30 

1 21.76 

13.15 

522 


31 

16.86 

9.11 

379 


33 

29.38 

5.42 

496 

222 

34 

16.50 

2.97 

189 

176 

35 

28.14 

5.11 

228 

227 

37 

20.67 

11.00 

412 


38 

23,93 

4.43 

230 

213 

39 

j 8.38 

8.90 

342 


40 

15.58 

16.20 

522 


41 

16.63 

17.77 

515 


45 

4.42 

17.73 

522 


46 

7.40 

16.07 

513 


47 

2.45 

9.33 

385 


49 

32.19 

4.46 

358 

222 

50 

22.90 

6.28 

263 

232 

51 

6.64 

6.58 

338 


53 

11.71 

15.85 

522 


54 

35.70 

15.30 

532 


71 

48.52 

0.08 

255 

245 

72 

34.21 

1.21 

180 

175 

73 

39.44 

1.51 

245 

210 

75 

46.76 

1.81 


245 

76 

57.28 

1.51 

290 

270 
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Bain and GriflS.ths presented photoniicrograplis which show the B 
(or sigma) constituent present in both austenite and ferrite matrices 
respectively, in alloys containing about 0.2 per cent C. Jette and 
Foote^ later investigated the compound in the binary system. 

Hardness Tests 

All hardness numbers were obtained originally on a Rockwell hard- 
ness tester and later converted to Brinell numbers by means of standard 
conversion tables. These values are given in Table 1. 

The hardness varies considerably in the indi\ddual test pieces, partic- 
ularly in the as-cast condition, therefore average values of at least three 
Rockwell numbers were used. If the first three values varied consider- 
ably, two or more additional readings were made. The quenched speci- 
mens from No. 71 upwards were quenched in 10 per cent brine at 
35° C., after being held for 18 hr. at approximately 1025° C. All other 
quenched specimens were similarly treated except that the quenching 
temperature was 1100° C. 

For hardness numbers of iron-chromium alloys and iron-silicon alloys 
see references 3 and 4, respectively. 

Aging Tests 

A number of alloys whose compositions are close to the alpha-phase 
boundary were aged at various temperatures after having been quenched 
from 1025° or 1100° C. With an 
aging temperature of 700° C. as 
much as 100 per cent increase in 
hardness was obtained on some of 
the specimens. Microscopical in- 
vestigation of the age-hardened 
specimens showed a martensitelike 
structure (Figs. 5 and 6). It is 
believed that this structure is 
caused by the precipitation of sigma 
in finely divided form; no verifica- 
tion by means of X-rays was made 
of this. It is recognized that the 
precipitated^' sigma may be a 
structurally more or less modified 
form of the equilibrium phase, 
giving slightly different X-ray 
reflections. Table 2 gives the result of the aging tests. No attempt has 
been made to fix the optimum aging temperature and time. 

Table 2 shows that some of the alloys, while comparatively soft as 
quenched, become hardened by simple annealing. Others are soft in 
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Table 2. — Brinell Hardness Numbers 


Alloy No. 

i 

As Quenched 

1 

Aged at 700® C. 

Annealed 

Hr, 

No. 

Hr. 

No. 

Hr. 

No. 

13 

1 

195 

12 

290 

24 

280 

48 

290 

276 

14 

205 1 

1— • 

242 

24 

242 

Broke up 

372 

15 

330 

12 

330 

24 

404 

48 

426 

509 

33 

222 

12 

340 

28 

i 426 

52 

609 

1 496 

35 

228 

16 

290 

28 

509 

52 

522 

228 

49 

242 

‘ 16 

242 

28 

290 

52 

522 

352 

50 (610" C.) 

228 

45 

300 

90 

393 

112 

448 

263 


the annealed as well as the quenched condition and hard after quenching 
followed by aging. This would indicate a simple precipitation process 
upon aging, and that for some of the alloys no great loss in hardness occurs 
upon overaging of the martensitic structure and agglomeration of much 
of the sigma in distinctly segregated particles. 

Hardness of Quaternary Alloys 

The hardness of a number of quaternary alloys in the as-cast and in 
the annealed conditions are given in Table 3. These alloys are the same 
as those used for an X-ray examination previously reported.^ They were 
made by adding small amounts of a fourth element to ternary master 
alloys of the follo\\ing compositions: 


Cr Si Fe 

M-1 22.75 5.06 baU 

M-II 16.53 7.23 baU 

M-ni 14.61 9.37 ball 


It is seen that alloys containing manganese up to about 4 per cent and 
nickel up to 2 per cent show little variation in hardness, while carbon addi- 
tions, as is to be expected, materially increase the hardness. 

It may be said that experiments carried out by the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories show that alloys of higher chromium 
content that contain more than about 3 per cent Si are brittle, have low 
tensile strength and very small ductility. This is rather regrettable, 
since tests by the same laboratory show them to possess very good acid- 
resisting properties. 
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inell 

dness 

An- 

nealed 

triirsooo OO 

ooi>- ooo 

coco co-^ 

Br 

Har 

Ab 

Cast 

OO OO 

ICO ooo 00 00 

coco coco 

Analysis, 
Per Cent 

4.58 Mn 
0.28 C 
0.66 C 
1.09 C 
2.24 0 

0.52 Ni 
1.93 Ni 

0.39 Mn 
0.83 Mil 

Alloy No. 

M 11-28 

Mm-22 

MIII-23 

MIII-24 

Min-25 

MIII-17 

MIII-18 

MIII-19 

M III-20 

inell 

dness 

An- 

nealed 

Oi^iO OLO iiOOWO 

<MCOOQ 

CO*^-!^^ coco cococo 

Br 

Har 

As 

Cast 

lOiOOO OO OOUD 

OflCOOCO C<IO COCNI'^rl 

CO'«*l'^iO CO<M COCOCO 

Analysis, 
Per Cent 

0.31 C 
0.53 C 
0.98 0 
1.82 0 

0.50 Ni 
1.92 Ni 

0.38 Mn 
1.40 Mn 
2.42 Mn 

Alloy No. 

M 11-16 

M 11-15 

M 11-13 

M 11-14 

MII-9 

MII-10 

MII-11 

M 11-12 

M 11-27 

inell 

dness 

An- 

nealed 

OOOO 

COCO 

(r<» <MCQ C<IC<I<M 

Br 

Ear 

As 

Cast 

250 

450 

230 

Analysis, 
Per Cent 

0.18 0 
0.40 0 
0.63 0 
1.21 0 

0.49 Ni 
1.96 Ni 

0.11 Mn 
1.16 Mn 
1.76 Mn 

Alloy No, 

MI-2 

M 1-4 

MI-3 

MI-21 

MI-5 

MI-6 

MI-7 

MI-8 

M 1-26 
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DISCUSSION 

[This includes discussion of another paper by the same authors, beginning on page 303.] 
(Oscar T. MarzJce presiding) 

O. T. Marzke,* Worcester, Mass. — The first paper, in the opening paragraph, 
says: “Partly for the sake of theoretical interest, and partly because of the possible 
commercial importance of these alloys, the present investigation was undertaken.” 
The last paragraph of the second paper mentions that certain of the alloys are rather 
brittle when the silicon exceeds 3 per cent, and says that this is rather regrettable 
since tests by the same laboratory show these alloys to possess very good acid-resisting 
properties. Is this property or the age-hardening capability the commercially impor- 
tant one? 

A. G. H. Andersen. — We did not wish to emphasize any particular possibility 
too strongly, but those two features were noticed and we took them both into account 
when we wrote “possible commercial importance.” We wTote it so that those who 
would be interested in this type of aUoys might find in the tests some starting point, 
rather than to imply that there w^as a certain promise of useful alloys. 

O. T. Marzke. — Was any work done to determine the high-temperature properties? 

A. G. H. Andersen. — No, we did not determine any high-temperature physical 
properties. These papers are essentially notes, which originally it was our intention 
to include in an earlier paper. However, at that time we thought it would be well to 
do some further research and then give out the results as a longer second paper. 
For various reasons, it was not possible to continue the research and so we wrote up 
these short notes for what they are worth. 

0. T. Marzke. — ^Are these alloys workable? I believe all of this information was 
obtained on the cast alloys. Is that correct? 

A. G. H. Andersen. — Yes, they were obtained on the cast alloys. We found it 
possible to work some of these alloys in 30-gram ingots. We have, however, not 
succeeded in cold-working any of them in ingots of larger sizes, or bars hot-rolled 
from such ingots. The Union Carbide and Carbon Co., after some initial difficulty, 
was able to hot-roll these alloys in ingot sizes of about 10 pounds. 


Research Laboratory, American Steel and Wire Co. 




Grain Growth in Normalized Sheet Steel during 
Box Anneahng 

By M. L. Samuels,* Member A.I.M.E. 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

During the period from 1910 to 1920, there was a lively interest in 
the subject of grain growth and many papers were published, followed by 
interesting discussions. Questions dealing with the fundamentals of 
grain growth — ^why and how it occurs — ^were treated in papers by Howe,^ 
Jeffries, 2 Sauveur,^ Chappell,^ Beilby,° Mathewson and Phillips,® 
Me Adam, ^ Carpenter and Elam,® Stead and Carpenter,® Ruder, as 
well as others. 

Since that decade, much indeed has been done regarding the practical 
control of grain size, and it is now possible to order material having a size 
specified in the American Society for Testing Materials classification. 
Also, one hears the term “spliced boundaries’^ used in connection with 
certain tungsten lamp filaments^^ wherein it is important to prevent 
“sagging” between consecutive turns of the helix. 

This practical use of a certain knowledge as to the things that influ- 
ence or even control grain growth should not be taken as an indication 
that the subject has been thoroughly explored and that nothing more can 
be learned from fundamental studies. It is with this thought in mind 
that a report of some observations and experiments on abnormal grain 
growth is believed justified. Abnormal grain growth is met with in 
heat-treating high-carbon steels in the austenitic range, in the harden- 
ing treatments of high-speed steels, and in the low-temperature 
annealing of strained low-carbon steels as in sheet and wire material. 
Entirely aside from these instances of exaggerated grain growth, which 
some might consider as freakish, it is thought that abnormal growth is 
simply a case where the growth forces and the forces tending to prevent 
growth are almost, but not quite, evenly balanced. Information relative 
to grain-growth characteristics in general may be obtained from a study 
of abnormal growth conditions, which may be looked upon as vantage 
points. Reflection will show at once that if growth forces are great in 
comparison to inertia or resistance to growth, many crystals start to 
grow and, for that reason, none becomes very large, whereas if inertia is 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Dec. 28, 1937. Issued as 
T.P. 941 in Metals Technology, August, 1938. 

* Metallurgist, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 

^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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predominant no growth at all takes place. Under conditions in which 
the forces are very nearly evenly balanced but with the urge to grow 
slightly predominating, a few widely scattered crystals may start growth 
at a time in the annealing cycle at which the vast majority of crystals 
less favorably situated are restrained and, therefore, the few favored 
crystals may feed upon the smaller neighbors and become abnormally 
large. 

Abnormal groTvth of strained ferrite upon low-temperature annealing, 
first reported by Stead in 1898 and subsequently ascribed to a critical 
degree of strain by Sauveur, is a subject mdely discussed in the papers 
mentioned above. Such straining has been considered a necessary pre- 
requisite if abnormal growth was to take place during annealing, and it 
is for the purpose of reporting some instances of typical exaggerated 
growth without previous cold-working that this paper is written. Pati- 
ence is asked of the reader to consider the experimental results that follow. 

Experimental Results 

Effect of Rate of Cooling from the Normalizing Temperature. — Fig. 1 
shows a full cross section of hot-rolled strip after box annealing 

at 1450° F. The material is an ordinary rimmed sheet steel having the 
folloTi-ing composition: C, 0.07 per cent; Mn, 0.38; P, 0.012; S, 0.024. 

The hot-rolled strip is finished at a dull red heat and the rate of heating 
and cooling in the upper part of the box-annealing cycle is approxi- 
mately 10° F. per hour with about 3 hr. time allowed for soaking at maxi- 
mum temperature. The marked abnormal growth on the surfaces here 
may, of course, be ascribed to cold-work'^ during the finishing passes 
on the hot strip mill. 

Fig. 2 is a specimen of the hot-rolled strip after holding 15 min, at 
1850° F. and cooling in a tube furnace, the rate of cooling being about 
40° F. per minute. Fig. 3 shows the material after cooling in the tube 
furnace, as in Fig. 2, and subsequently box-annealed at 1450° F. There 
has been but little change in grain size from this heat-treatment and one 
would say that the rolling strains present in the hot-rolled strip that 
caused the growth shoTO in Fig. 1 had been removed by the treatment 
at 1850° F. 

Fig. 4 show’s a specimen that was held 15 min. at 1850° F., cooled in 
the tube furnace (40° F. per minute), subsequently reheated to 1850° F. 
and held 5 min., after which it was pulled out into the air and then box- 
annealed at 1450° F. It is evident here that something happened during 
the normalizing from 1850° F., causing abnormal growth upon subse- 
quent box annealing, which did not happen during the slightly slower 
cooling rate of 40° F. per minute. Compare Figs. 3 and 4. 

This response was checked, of course, many times and identical 
results were always obtained. 
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Effect of Cooling Rates Slightly Slower than Those Produced hy Normal- 
izing. — An apparatus was made whereby the specimens could be with- 
drawn from the tube furnace so that cooling rates intermediate between 
true normalizing and furnace cooling (40° F. per minute) were obtained. 



Fig. 1. — Full ckoss section of hot-rolled strip box- annealed at 

1450° F. 

Fig. 2. — Full cross section of J^b-i^ch hot-rolled strip held at 1850° F. 
fifteen minutes and cooled in tube furnace 40° F. PER MINUTE. 

Both X 20. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

A counterweight attached to the specimen, by means of a wire that ran 
over pulleys, was allowed to float on mercury. The mercury could be 
let out through glass nozzles of assorted sizes so that the counterweight 
pulled the specimen up from the hot zone at rates determined by the size 
of the particular nozzle employed. A small thermocouple inserted in 
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specimens of identical size and shape as those later to be used in the tests 
was used to construct cooling curves for each nozzle size. 

Specimens cooled from 1850^^ F. at rates intermediate between normal- 
izing and cooling in the tube furnace also gave a graded series as regards 



Fig. 3. — Full cross section of 6-inch strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40° F. PER MINUTEJ from 1850° F., BOX-ANNEALED AT 1450° F. 

Note absence of abnormal growth. 

Fig. 4. — Full cross section of Jfe-iNCH strip cooled in tube furnace (40° F. 
PER minute) from 1850° F., reheated to 1850° F. and cooled in air, box-annealed 
AT 1450° F. 

Both X 20. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 


grain growth upon subsequent box annealing at 1450° F., those cooled 
rapidly shoiving marked growth and those cooled less rapidly showing 
less growth. The numerous photomicrographs showing this series are not 
included because of the excessive number of pictures involved. 
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Air Cooling and Quenching of Specimeyis from Points Ranging from 
Slightly above to Slightly below the Ar^ Point . — It was thought that the 
speed of cooling through the critical range might be the controlling factor 
in the introduction of stimuli that cause excessive growth upon subse- 
quent box annealing. Accordingly, the Ars point for the particular steels 
being used and the tube-furnace rate of cooling was carefully determined 
as shown in Fig. 5. Specimens were heated to 1850° F., held 5 min. and 
then the furnace w’as shut off and allowed to cool. One specimen was 
removed and cooled in air after min. (Fig. 5) : another specimen was 
treated in the same w^ay but was allowed to cool 6 min, before removal 
from the furnace, and so on until an 8J'<-min. holding time was reached. 
This operation was repeated but this set of specimens was quenched in 
water instead of being allowed to cool in air. 



Fig. 5. — ^Location of Ars point when cooling rate is that afforded by tube 

FURNACE. 

Subsequent box annealing at 1450° F. gave no growth in any of the 
air-cooled specimens, but the quenched group showed another graded 
series, growth being fairly well marked in the specimen quenched after 
only 53^^-min. cooling time and plapng out altogether after min. had 
elapsed. In none of these specimens was as much growth found as in 
the samples cooled in air from 1850° F. However, in this connection it 
should be remembered that the Ara point is not truly a “point ” but simply 
designates the temperature at which maximum separation of the alpha 
phase occurs. This fact can be seen clearly in the difference curve 
in Fig. 5. 

Effect of Pre-box-annealing Heat-treatments upon the Physical Proper- 
ties . — The steel used in this experiment was 20-gauge cold-reduced strip 
made for automobile fender stock of the following composition: C, 
0.071 per cent; Mn, 0.37; P, 0.008; S, 0.022; Cu, 0.075. 
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Samples /'ihj S in. were cut adjacent to each other from the center 
of the 48-in. wide strip and duplicates were prepared. Three groups of 
samples were made up, each group containing specimens in the following 
four conditions: 



Fig. 6. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip box-annealed at 1200® F. 
IN THE as-received CONDITION. 

Fig. 7. — ^Full cross section of cold-reduced strip normalized at 1850° F. and 
BOX- ANNEALED AT 1200° F. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

1. No treatment; cold-reduced material. 

2. Normalized from 1850° F. 

3. Cooled down in the tube furnace from 1850° F. (40° F. per minute). 

4. Cooled in the tube furnace and subsequently normalized from 
1850° F. 
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The three groups of specimens were then box-annealed under ordinary 
commercial conditions and the folloTvdng range of box-annealing tempera- 
tures was obtained: group 1, 1200° F.; group 2, 1375° F.; group 3, 1450° F. 



Fig. 8. — Full cross section op cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40° F. PER minute) from 1850° F. and box-annealed at 1200° F. 

Fig. 9. — ^Full cross section op cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
PROM 1850° F., reheated to 1850° F. and cooled in air, box-annealed at 1200° F. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

The tensile results after these treatments are given in Table 1 and 
the corresponding structures are shown by means of photomicrographs 
(Figs. 7 to 20) . In comparing the tensile results with the microstructures, 
it should be remembered that this type of grain growth is inherently 
irregular and that truly representative structures have not been photo- 
graphed. An effort has been made to show the largest grain size in the 
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Table 1. — Influence of Various Heat-treatments upon Physical Properties 

of Sheet Steel 


! 


Tensile Results 

Sample j 
No. i 

) 

1 

i 

Heat-treatments 

Yield 
Strength, 
Lb. per 
Sq. In. 

Ultimate 
Strength, 
Lb. per 
Sq. In. 

Elonga- 

tion, 

Per Cent 
in 2 In. 

284 

Box-annealed at 1200° F. in cold-reduced con- 

39,600 

46,300 

39 

285 

! dition. See Fig. 6 

39,600 

46,900 

41 

266 

1 Normalized from 1850° F. and box-annealed at 

38,700 

46,600 

38 

267 

1200° F. See Fig. 7 

38,700 

46,600 

40 

272 

Cooled in tube furnace"* from 1850° F. and box- 

31,100 

43,100 

38 

273 

annealed at 1200° F. See Fig. 8 

31,100 

43,100 

39 

278 

Cooled in tube furnace from 1850° F., subse- 

36,200 

46,300 

38 

279 

quently normalized from 1850° and box- 
annealed at 1200° F. See Fig. 9 

36,800 

46,000 

37 

286 

Box-annealed at 1375° F. in cold-reduced con- 

32,600 

42,200 

41 

287 

1 dition. See Fig. 10 

1 

32,000 

42,500 

41 

268 

Normalized from 1850° F. and box-annealed at 

34,200 

44,600 

25 

269 

1375° F. See Fig. 11 

34,900 

44,400 

20 

274 

' Cooled in tube furnace from 1850° F. and box- 

29,800 

42,800 

37 

275 

annealed at 1375° F. See Fig. 12 

29,200 

43,400 

41 

280 

! Cooled in tube furnace from 1850° F., subse- 

33,000 

44,400 

25 

281 

1 quently normalized from 1850° F. and box- 
j annealed at 1375° F. See Fig. 13 

31,700 

40,600 

b 

288 

1 Box-annealed at 1450° F. in cold-reduced con- 

30,100 

41,200 

37 

289 

! dition. See Fig. 14 

1 

31,700 

40,800 

38 

270 

1 Normalized from 1850° F. and box-annealed at 

33,000 

42,800 

18 

271 

1 1450° F. See Fig. 15 

36,100 

44,700 

b 

1 

276 

1 

1 Cooled in tube furnace from 1850° F. and box- 

30,400 

43,100 

\ 36 

277 

annealed at 1450° F. See Fig. 16 

30,400 

43,100 

36 

282 

Cooled in tube furnace from 1850° F., subse- 

19,000 

34,200 

15 

283 

1 quently normalized from 1850° F. and box- 
1 annealed at 1450° F. See Fig. 17 

29,800 

38,400 

b 


“ The tube furnace cools at a rate of approximately 40° F. per minute. 
^ Broke outside gauge length. 
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microsection, and this holds for all samples, both those in which abnormal 
growth is present and those in w^hich it is not. The most reliable tensile 
property for indicating the presence of exaggerated grain growth is 
elongation. No elongation values over 25 per cent are found in specimens 



Fig. 10. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip box-annealed at 1375° F. 
IN THE as-received CONDITION. 

Fig. 11. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip normalized at 1850° F. 
AND box- annealed AT 1375° F. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

showing such growth, whereas no elongation values less than 36 per cent 
are found in specimens showing normal grain size. A comparison of the 
photographs of the broken tensile samples in Fig. 20 wdth corresponding 
tensile data and photomicrographs is helpful in understanding the fact 
that patches of abnormally large grains embedded in finer grains may 
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permit fairly good yield and ultimate strength values to be obtained but 
seriously interfere vdth elongation. 

Response of Cast Material to Normalizing and Box-annealing Treat- 
ments . — It w^as felt at one time that the cause of the grow^th might be 



Fig. 12. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40° F. PER minute) from 1850° F. and box-annealed at 1375° F. 

Fig. 13. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40° F. PER minute) from 1850° F., reheated to 1850° F. and cooled in air, box- 
annealed AT 1375° F. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

found in residual rolling strains, which may not be completely removed 
in the normalizing treatment. In view of this possibility, and to deter- 
mine, if possible, whether or not there is any relation between the observed 
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growth and mechanical working — hot or cold — a small ingot was made 
using an ordinary low-carbon sheet steel as melting stock. The cast 
material, without any mechanical work w^hatever, was subjected to the 
same normalizing and box-annealing treatments as the rolled materials 



Fig. 14. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip box-aintnealed at 1450° F. 

IN THE AS-RECEIVED CONDITION. 

Fig. 15. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip normalized from 1850° F. 
AND box-annealed AT 1450° F. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

used in the previous experiments. The structures of the cast, normalized, 
and normalized box-annealed steels are shown in Figs. 21, 22 and 23, 
respectively. It is seen here that, while the cast material required a 
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slightly higher normalizing temperature than usual, it responded to the 
grain-growth treatment in a manner similar to the rolled sheets. 

Response of Killed Steels to the Heat-treatments Previously Outlined.— 
Specimens of 20-gauge sheets representing 19 different heats made in the 



Fig. 16. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40® F. PER minute) from 1850® F. and box-annealed at 1450® F. 

Fig. 17. — Full cross section of cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40® F. PER minute) from 1850® F., reheated to 1850® F. and cooled in air, 
box- annealed at 1450° F. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 


15-lb. induction furnace were obtained. These sheets, along with some 
German-made Izett commercial material, were normalized from 1850° F. 
and box-annealed at 1450° F, as were the sheet specimens studied previ- 
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ously. No exaggerated growth took place in any of the specimens from 
the heats made in the induction furnace but a few cases of typical growth 



Fig. 18. — Full cross section op cold-beduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40° F. PER minute) from 1850° F., reheated to 1850° F. and cooled in air, 
BOX-ANNEALED AT 1450° F. 

Fig. 19. — Full cross section op cold-reduced strip cooled in tube furnace 
(40° F. PER minute) prom 1850° F., reheated to 1850° F. and cooled in air, 
box-annealed at 1450° F. 

These structures indicate that abnormal grain growth in low-carbon rimmed steel is 
not necessarily accompanied by surface decarburization. 

Both X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 

were found in the Izett steels. It is not to be concluded from this one 
experiment that the small heats, necessarily killed, will not respond. 
Slightly higher normalizing temperatures may be required. 
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Brief Sumiary op Experimental Results 

The following responses were obtained upon box-annealing at 1375° 
and at 1450° F.: 

1. No growth (abnormal) occurred if the sheet had been heated 
previously to 1850° F. and cooled in the tube furnace at 40° F. per minute 
(Figs. 3, 12 and 16). 



Fig. 20. — Tensile specimens after box- annealing at 1450° F. 
a. As received, box-annealed. 
h. Normalized at 1850° F. and box-annealed. 

c. Held at 1850° F. 10 minutes. Cooled with furnace 40° F. per minute (Globar 
tube furnace). Box-annealed. 

d. Held at 1850° F. 10 minutes, cooled with furnace (40° F- per minute), reheated 
to 1850° F. and held 5 minutes, cooled in air and box-annealed. 


2. Typical exaggerated growth did occur if the sheets were reheated 
to 1850° F. and cooled in air (Figs. 4, 13 and 17). This strongly indicates 
that the growth is due to something that takes place in the rate of cooling 
obtained in normalizing the sheet as compared to a cooling rate of 40° F. 
per minute — that of the tube furnace. 

3. Cooling rates between normalizing and 40° F. per minute produced 
a graded series as regards growth, greatest growth resulting from the 
fastest cooling. 
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4. Cooling in air from temperatures slightly above to slightly below 
the point of maximum transformation (Ars) resulted in no growth. 
Quenching from temperatures slightly above the temperature of maximum 



Fig. 21. — Cast structure of ordinary sheet steel having following composi- 
tion before rbmelting: C, 0.07; Mn, 0.38, P, 0.012; S, 0.024. 

Fig. 22. — Structure of steel shown in Fig. 22 a«t?er normalizing from 1950° F. 
Fig. 23. — Structure of steel shown in Fig. 23 after box-annealing at 1450° F, 
Note typical exaggerated growth. 

All X 100. Specimens etched with nitric acid. 
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transformation resulted in some abnormal growth while quenching from 
a temperature slightly below this point resulted in no growth (Fig. 5). 

5. Cast material that had been previously normalized from 1950° F. 
gave typical abnormal grain growth (Figs. 21, 22 and 23). This removes 
the possibility of residual rolling strains as a growth stimulus. 

6. Specimens from several killed heats made in a 15-lb. induction 
furnace did not show growth after normalizing from 1850° F. (Data 
rather incomplete, as only one box-annealing cycle was carried through.) 

7. Specimens of commercial Izett steel did show typical growth in a 
few cases after normalizing from 1850° F. 

8. Growth usually occurs in the skin or rim zone of the sheet but the 
exceptions are too numerous to be classed as accidental (Figs. 18 and 19). 

Discussion of Possible Causes of Growth 

The producers of sheet steel have long known that sheets normalized 
in furnaces with no cooling chambers could not subsequently be annealed 
at temperatures as high as could sheets finished on the hot mills. Straight 
normalized sheets are rarely box-annealed at temperatures higher than 
1250° F., whereas the hot-finished material is usually annealed at 1350°, 
or even 1450° F. if a very soft product is desired. It is hoped that the 
experiments reported in this paper have made clear the distinction 
between abnormal grain growth following mechanical straining and that 
following normalizing treatments. A discussion of the causes of such 
growth must necessarily be speculative in character but is of interest 
nevertheless. 

While much is known about the conditions attending abnormal grain 
growTh during the low'-temperature annealing of strained ferrite, the 
entire literature on the subject of exaggerated grain growth following 
certain heat-treatments, or to use one author’s terms, “growth in the 
absence of strain,” so far as the present writer knows, is limited to three 
papers, all of which are recent. In 1933 Kinsky^® wrote that: 

Such cooling (normalizing) seems to produce in alpha iron a small non-uniformly 
distributed thermal intercrystalline strain, which is not removed during the process of 
annealing. This thermal strain may be regarded as the cause of abnormal growth 
after box annealing. The explanation offered is in full accord with the influence of 
mechanical strain on grain growth. 

In a recent paper McCarthy^^ observed that in some instances the 
rim of the rimmed-steel samples coarsened in the area that had received 
no cold-w^ork: 

To establish this definitely a sample of Steel A was heated to 1700® F. to remove 
all traces of strain resulting from cold work, and cooled in air. It was then heated 
to 1350® F. for 24 hours. As a result the grains in the rimmed area grew enormously. 
This accounts for the grain growth often observed in the rim of aimealed low carbon 
wire made by the r i m min g process. No abnormal growth was observed in the center. 
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McCarthy leaves the subject with the statements that: 

Grain growth can occur in the rim of rimmed steels in the absence of strains at a 
temperature of 1350® F. The reason for this is not quite apparent. That it is not 
due to the degree of purity alone is demonstrated by the fact that electrolytic iron, 
which is more pure, does not grow on heating to the same temperature. 

It is probable that McCarthy’s normalizing treatment to remove 
all traces of strain resulting from cold work,” predisposed the steel to 
abnormal grain growth. 

The third reference to the subject is a paper by a German investi- 
gator,^^ in which it is stated that an occasional grain coarsening appeared 
to be associated with rapid cooling from the normalizing temperature. 
This effect was explained on the basis that foreign particles remain in 
solution on rapid cooling and, therefore, cannot hinder grain growth. 
Along this line of reasoning, one would say that in our experiments many 
foreign particles are taken into solution at 1850° F. and that during 
subsequent rapid cooling, as in normalizing, not enough precipitation 
occurs to give the critical amount and size of particles to obstruct growth; 
hence germination occurs upon subsequent box annealing. When slower 
cooling rates are followed, as in the tube furnace, precipitation again 
takes place to such an extent that the germinative temperature is raised 
above our maximum box-annealing temperature. 

The theory of thermal strains as a cause for such growth, which 
Kinsky suggested, should be given careful consideration since it fits in so 
perfectly with the same type of growth following cold-work. Thermal 
strains sufficient to rupture high-carbon steels are, of course, frequently 
met with when the gamma-to-alpha transformation is forced to take 
place at very low temperatures. This, however, is quite different from 
the normal air cooling of a low-carbon sheet in which the transformation 
probably occurs while there is still considerable plasticity present. 

The response of the sheets to the quenching treatments from tempera- 
tures ranging around the Ars point may be taken as a strong indication 
that the rapidity of the transformation is the controlling factor. The Ara 
point is, of course, not truly a ''point” but is simply a mark of the tem- 
perature at which maximum separation occurs for the particular cooling 
rate of this furnace. The presence of abnormal growth in specimens 
quenched from a temperature slightly above the Ara' point may come 
about through the introduction of thermal strains, but it must also be 
remembered that a difference in solubility of foreign particles (possibly 
FeO) in alpha and gamma iron may exist; in fact, the red-shortness of 
low-metalloid steels over a certain temperature range is conveniently 
explained on this basis. 

It seems possible that a lever relationship may exist between growth 
forces and forces tending to prevent growth. Fig. 24 shows the con- 
ditions necessary for abnormal grain growth — a delicate balance between 
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growth forces and those of inertia, with a slight advantage in favor of the 
growth forces. 

It seems certain that the normalizing treatment increases virtually 
every one of the factors tending to cause growth. It may also influence 
the other end of the lever through its effect on the nonmetallic foreign 
particles or grain-growth obstructions. Such particles are known to be 
unevenly distributed as regards the core and the rim of sheet steels and 
the abnormal growth tendencies also often vary in the same way, as 
Figs. 1, 18 and 19 indicate. 

The abnormal growth in the core portion of the sheets as shown in 
Figs. 18 and 19, accompanied by normal grain size in the rim or skin part, 
might be taken as an indication that the obstruction particles are too few 
in the rim but are optimum as to size and distribution in the core. Usu- 
ally one finds the optimum condition for abnormal growth in the rim and 

Growth forces 

g (I)Crysfoil size 
(Z) Crystal form 
(3) Surface condition 
(4) Distortion 

Fig, 24. — Conditions necessaby for abnormal grain growth. 

inertia forces too great in the core for germination to occur there. Here 
again, however, it is to be remembered that the variation of carbon 
content from rim to core would undoubtedly produce some differ- 
ence in thermal stresses as regards these two regions after the normal- 
izing treatment. 
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DISCUSSION 

{Cyril Wells presiding) 

J. H. Nead,* Indiana Harbor, Ind. (written discussion). — It would be interesting 
to know what the structures of the samples listed in Table 1, were before box annealing 
and after the several heat-treatments from 1850® F. It is probable that the normal- 
izing or rapid cooling from 1850® F. set up internal strains in the samples, which 
resulted in abnormal grain growth during subsequent box annealing. It is possible 
that evidence of such strains may be found by X-ray analysis, and that this method of 
investigation of the samples after the 1850® F. heat-treatments would be of interest. 
Also, it would be interesting to examine in this manner samples that were heated above 
1850® F. and then cooled rapidly to just below the Ai point and subsequently slowly 
cooled and the reverse treatment that is heated above 1850® F. and slowly cooled to 
below the Ai point followed by rapid cooling to atmospheric temperature. 

C. C. MAHLiE,t Indiana Harbor, Ind. (written discussion). — The following com- 
ments are made after a hasty review of the paper: It is unfortunate that X-ray was 
not used in conjunction, primarily to determine amount of strain after normalizing. 
What was the cooling rate of this treatment? 

It would have been interesting to have this work supplemented by cold reduction 
of strain-free sheets to determine what amount of cold reduction would be necessary 
to give same grain growth as the author obtained on the normalized sheets on box 
annealing. X-ray examination of these pieces for comparison of amount of strain 
before annealing would have been interesting. 

The author did no annealing between 1200® and 1375° F. (right in the commercial 
range). Results shown in Figs. 8 and 12 certainly show enough difference to warrant 
further investigation between these two temperatures. 

Small surface grains. Figs. 16 and 18, are interesting. 

I believe the author would have found the strain about the same, whether intro- 
duced by cold reduction or air quenching. 

* Chief Metallurgist, Inland Steel Co. 

t Assistant Chief Metallurgist, Flat Rolled Products Division, Inland Steel Co. 
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K. L. Kerschbaum,* Indiana Harbor, Ind. (written discussion). — This paper 
clearly shows that an abnormal grain growth can take place in a normalized steel 
during subsequent box annealing, provided the cooling rate from the previous normal- 
izing temperature is not controlled. This explains why it has been almost impossible 
to get a complete correlation between laboratory and production heat-treatments 
and processings. 

The author’s explanation of the forces controlling cn,"stal growth seems to fit in 
nicely wdth results obtained in plant practice. As the cooling rate becomes slower — 
that is, below 40° F. per minute — will the grain be progressively smaller after box 
annealing, and can higher temperatures be used in box annealing without abnormal 
grain growth? 

We have found that various rapid coolings from normalizing temperatures result 
in a much harder material, and with the most severe quench the microstructure was 
markedly changed. It is probable that the small amount of carbon present in these 
samples was in solid solution. However, since the carbon was below 0.10 C., we feel 
that a part of the quench hardness is due to internal strains, since the material is going 
through dilatometric changes at the time of quenching. It is regrettable that the 
micro samples were etched so heavily that the carbide conditions cannot be studied. 

That some of the abnormal grain growth could be attributed to either the carbon 
condition or to dilatometric changes is indicated by the experimental results, since 
abnormal gro’wi:h on subsequent box annealing was indicated on air quenching above 
1590° F. or water quenching above 1515° F. Quenching or rapid cooling during 
passage through the As should lock up internal strains, which would upset the equilib- 
rium enough for abnormal grain growth to take place during a subsequent 
box annealing. 

It is interesting that the hot-rolled material, cold strip, and cast low-carbon steel 
all showed the same response to box annealing after controlled cooling from 1850° F. 
and all showed abnormal grain growth on box annealing if the cooling from the 1850° F. 
normalizing temperature was rapid. We believe, though, that by controlling the box 
annealing after a rapid cooling a uniform open grain can be obtained. 

The author found that a low-carbon killed steel was not so susceptible to the type 
of abnormal gro\\'th shown by the rimmed samples. Perhaps the Izett steel, used as 
a comparison, was not as fuUy killed. Was any of this particular Izett checked for 
aging? It might well be that there is some connection between nonaging and the 
forces that offer resistance to abnormal grain growth. It would be interesting to 
know why the electrohi:ic iron mentioned by one of the authors, and used as a refer- 
ence, did not show abnormal grain growiih, since, presumably, it is an aging material. 
The various explanations offered by others regarding this type of abnormal grain 
growth have points of merit, and the present explanation is plausible because it fits 
in nicely with the experimental results. How’ever, we believe it would be interesting 
to re-study the micro specimens with respect to the carbide conditions. 

R. L. Rickett,! Kearny, N. J. (written discussion). — This paper presents experi- 
mental results that are very interesting and of considerable practical importance. 
The work would be of greater practical value, however, if it had been extended to 
include a more thorough investigation of the box-annealing temperature range 
1000° to 1300° F., which is probably more commonly used for box-annealing normalized 
low-carbon steel sheet and strip than the higher temperatures used by the author in 
most of his work. The effect on grain groui:h of soaking for longer than a 3-hr. period 
in this lower temperature range w’ould be of particular interest. 


* Metallurgist, Flat Rolled Products Division, Inland Steel Co. 
t Research Laboratory, United States Steel Corporation. 
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The results given in Table 1 would be more easih" comprehended if presented in 
graphic form. Of the three annealing temperatures for which data are given in this 
table, only 1375° and 1450° F. caused exaggerated grain growth in previously normal- 
ized material; both of these are above the Ai temperature and consequently resulted 
in complete solution of the carbide present. It would be interesting to know whether 
such solution of the carbide during a part of the box-annealing cycle is necessarj" to 
produce very coarse grains in previously normalized material, or whether exaggerated 
grain growth would occur if the steel were held at a temperature below Ai for a 
considerable period of time. 

The author’s experiments in which specimens were air-cooled from various temper- 
atures (after furnace cooling from 1850° F. to the desired temperature) indicate that 
it may be possible by normalizing at some temperature below 1850° F. to avoid marked 
grain growth on subsequent box annealing at 1450° F. His work on the effect of 
cooling rate during various portions of the ^‘normalizing” cycle indicates that the 
grain-growth behavior on subsequent box annealing is influenced not only by the 
cooling rate below what he designates as the As temperature ” but also bj" the cooling 
rate from 1850° F. to the “As temperature.’* 

M. L. Samuels (written discussion). — ^In answer to Mr. Nead’s question, it may 
be stated that where no abnormal grain growth took place during box annealing, no 
visible change in the grain size was observed. Fig. 7, therefore, represents the grain 
size after air cooling from 1850° F., and Fig. 8 represents the structure after cooling 
in the tube furnace. The low box-annealing temperature of 1200° F. did not spher- 
oidize the pearlite (see Fig. 8) nor change the grain size at all. 

Mr. Mahlie’s question as to cooling rates during normalizing cannot be answered 
by stating the rate in degrees per minute. The cooling rate was that of a 
(0.187-in.) strip and a 20-gauge (0.037-in.) sheet quickly removed from the furnace 
and held in still air, 

Mr. Kerschbaum’s question as to the effect of cooling rates slower than 40° F. 
per minute upon final grain size after box annealing is important, since it bears upon 
one difference between structures originating from cold reduction followed by box 
annealing, and normalizing followed by box annealing. Upon box-annealing heavily 
cold-reduced sheets at a given annealing temperature, say 1300° F., it is found that 
the final grain size varies with the degree of cold deformation, provided no abnormal 
grain growth occurs. The greater the cold reduction, the finer will be the grain size 
after box annealing. Also, for a given cold reduction, the grain size after box anneal- 
ing varies with the maximum annealing temperature, again with the provision that 
abnormal grow’th is absent. The higher the annealing temperature, the larger will 
be the grain. 

Upon box-annealing normalized sheets, provided abnormal grain growth is not 
encountered, no comparable change in grain size is produced by the box-annealing 
treatment. The hardness of the sheet is markedly reduced, probably through 
agglomeration of finely dispersed carbide particles, but the grain size before and after 
box annealing of the normalized sheet is very nearly the same if the annealing tempera- 
ture is not high enough to produce abnormal growth. The control of the grain size 
in this case is obtained by controlling the rate of cooling through the transformation 
range during normalizing. Figs. 8, 12 and 16 show almost identical grain sizes after 
being box-annealed at 1200°, 1375° and 1450° F., respectively. A change in the rate 
of cooling through the transformation range is an entirely different story. 

In this paper an effort has been made to separate mechanical straining and thermal 
treatments as stimuli for abnormal grain growth. Nothing original is claimed, and 
credit for the observation of the phenomenon is given to Kinsky. It has been demon- 
strated here, however, that abnormal grain growth can be induced through heat- 
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treatment alone and in the absence of cold-work. In trying to think of the causes of 
such growth, the writer has again given the views of previous authors, which include 
two causes for such growth: (1) the introduction of strains in the steel, which originate 
both from the change in volume in passing from the gamma to the alpha form and 
from strictly thermal stresses; (2) a change in the form and distribution of grain- 
growth inhibitors during the heat-treatment prior to box annealing. 

The writer has been criticized by others than the discussers of this paper for includ- 
ing a supplementary factor in addition to thermal strains as a possible cause for 
abnormal growth. Certainly no one will deny that thermal strains in the sheets 
would be found after normalizing if they were examined through the use of X-rays. 
The effect of an inhibitor — thoria — ^in grain-growth control in tungsten wull be 
admitted by all, while most metallurgists think aluminum oxide exerts a certain con- 
trol of abnormal grain growth (the growth of a few grains at the expense of their 
smaller neighbors) in austenite. The preferential growth of grains in the rimmed or 
skin zones in wire, sheet and strip steel may be taken as indirect evidence, since such 
preferential growth is more easdy explained by supposing a difference exists in the 
distribution of nonmetallics in the skin portion and the center or core of the original 
ingot than by assuming a difference in thermal strains between the two zones. The 
skin part of the ingot is subjected to the sweeping action of the gas evolved during 
rimming, while the core portion solidifies after capping and can be looked upon as a 
small killed ingot inside the large one in so far as inclusions are concerned. 

If Mr. Xead could only go on and give a clear picture of just how mechanical or 
thermal strains act in producing growth, much that is now obscure as to the nature of 
plastic deformation and recrystaUization might be cleared up. Sir William Bragg, 
who probably knows as much about X-ray investigation as any other worker in this 
field, has recently pointed out the need for a method of studying structures and 
particles ranging in size from those too small for the microscope but rather too large 
for X-ray study — ^inframicroscopic magnitudes. The microscopist speaks of resolving 
particles as small as a few hundred Angstrom units in diameter, but detail is absent 
from such observant ions. There is an enormous void existing between magnitudes 
sufficiently large for a detailed study by means of the microscope and those small 
enough for X-ray investigation. 

Mr. Rickett’s criticism for not including lower box-annealing temperatures is 
certainly justifiable, and it is hoped that further work can be carried out along this 
line. The extent of the work reported in the present paper had to be Umited, and, 
since the mam purpose was to try to see whether abnormal grain growth could be 
produced in the absence of mechanical straining, the higher temperatures for box 
annealing were used. 

The question of showing graphically the effect of cooling rate upon grain size 
developed in subsequent box annealing was considered, but it was felt that not enough 
data were available. If we were working with an effect that is inherently uniform — 
such, for example, as the relation between finishing temperature in the rolling of 
medium carbon rods and the resulting grain size — a few tests would be significant. 
Abnormal or exaggerated grain growth is notoriously irregular, and many tests would 
have to be made before such a graph could be constructed, and even then it would be 
of questionable value. Only those who have worked with the routine inspection of 
sheets for deep-drawing purposes can fully appreciate the vagaries of abnormal 
grain growth. 



Temperature-gradient Studies on Tempering Reactions of 
Quenched High-carbon Steels 

By Charles R. Austin* and B. S. Norris t 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

In a recent paper the authors^ discussed the reactions to tempering of 
hypereutectoid steels quenched from 1000° C., as revealed by studies on 
changes in hardness, electrical resisthdty, coercive force and metallo- 
graphic characteristics. The data, which related specifically to temper- 
ing temperatures of 550°, 650° and 710° C., for varying periods up to 
125 hr., permitted the following important conclusions: 

1. The rate of softening of the steels at the temperatures examined 
differed markedly although the steels w^ere of '' similar^' general chemi- 
cal composition. 

2. The temperature of maximum softening spread over a range from 
about 650° C. to the eutectoid inversion. 

3. The divergence in beha^vdor was ascribed, at least in part, to a 
profound difference in tendency to graphitization on annealing at sub- 
euteetoid temperatures. 

4. The mode of spheroidization of the cementite, as revealed by 
metallographic studies, also varied considerably in the different steels. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to pursue further the study 
of the difference in behavior of the steels on tempering over a wider 
range of temperature. To this end the following features have received 
particular attention: 

1. Comparison of temperatures of maximum softening of the various 
steels when the quenched samples were tempered for 5 hr. and for 75 hr. 
followed by furnace cooling and by quenching in water. 

2. Determination of the effect of quenching temperature, prior to 
tempering, on the rate of softening. Quenching temperatures of 1000° 
and 850° C. were used in the investigations. 

3. Examination of the microstructures obtained with the various 
heat-treatments employed. 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Jan. 14, 1938. Issued as 
T.P. 923 in Metals Technology, June, 1938. 

* Professor of Metallurgy, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

t Graduate Assistant, Pennsylvania State College. 

1 C. R. Austin and B. S. Norris: Effect of Tempering Quenched Hypereutectoid 
Steels on the Physical Properties and Microstructure. Amer. Soc. Metals Preprint 
No. 2 (October 1937). 
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Since the softening of the steels \vas frequently largely controlled by 
graphitization, these studies are naturally very much concerned with 
this phenomenon. 

In order to extend the ^'tempering” treatments above the tempera- 
ture of the eutectoid transformation, the heat-treatments ranged from 
about 450° to 800° C. 

Materials and Experimental Procedure 

The steels used in the investigation were identical with those discussed 
in the pre\’ious paper, and represented the commercial products of three 
different steel companies. The type of steel and chemical analyses are 
recorded in Table 1. 

Table 1. — Chemical Analysis of the Steels 


Composition, Per Cent 


i 5 T)e oi Steel | 

Steel ; 

' 

1 

c 

Mn 

Si 

P 

s 

Cr 

Ni 

Va 

Cu 

A1 

AhOa 

O.H. i 

A 

jl. 09/1. 09 

0.31 

0.27 

0.018 

0.031 

0.12 

0.06 

m 

0.16 

0.005 

0.010 

E.F. 

B 

j 1.04/1. 05 

0.3010.44 

0.028 

0,025 

0.05 

0.06 

Nil 

0.12 

0.000 

0.009 

E.F. 

C 

I 1.12 

|0.25 

0.30 

0.019 

0.013 

0.11 

0.07 



0.005 

0.010 

O.H. i 

D 

1.00/1.00 

0.42 

0.17 

0.016 

0.027 

0.09 

0.12 

Nil 

0.10 

0.011 

0.008 

0,H. I 

E 

0.98/0.98 

0.40 

0.21 

0.013 

0.031 

0.03 

0.08 

Nil 

0.08 

0.000 

0.009 

E.F. 

F 

1.00/1.00 

0.32j0.27 

0.009 

0.018 

0.06 

0.16 

Nil 

0.08 

0.025 

0.008 


The chemical analyses preidously reported were supplied by the 
manufacturers and represented the analysis of the various heats. The 
authors are indebted to Mr, G. V. Luerssen, of the Carpenter Steel Co., 
for the chemical analyses now reported. The data refer to the actual 
?'s-in. bar stock on which the investigations were conducted. 

The analyses for alumina and metallic aluminum have also been 
rechecked, through the courtesy of Mr. H. W. McQuaid, of the Republic 
Steel Co., and are now reported as accurate to ± 10 per cent. The values 
are considerably lower than those given in the earlier paper. 

The effects of tempering the quenched steels were determined from 
hardness measurements and from studies of microstructural changes in 
the steels. The complete series of heat-treatments is given in Table 
2. Steel A was included in all test runs, as a check on duplication 
of heat-treatment. 

Hardening . — All material was in the form of %-in. bar stock. Samples 
12 in. long were heated to the desired temperature, maintained for 1 hr. 
and quenched in cold water. The heating was done in an electrically 
heated tube furnace, where the temperature variation did not exceed 
±5° C. All samples treated for quenching in any given run were sub- 
sequently tempered at the same time. Similarly, all specimens annealed 
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for quenching at one time (a maximum of four) were simultaneously 
quenched in water. Complete hardening was evident from the fracture 
of the hardened bars. 


Table 2. — Complete History of Heat-treatments of Steels 
and Coordination of Samples in Runs 


Run No. 

Steels 

Prequenching 

Time in Gradient 
Furnace, Hr. 

Method of Cooling 
from Gradient 
Furnace 

Temperature, 
Deg. C. 

Time at 
Temperature, 
Hr. 

1 

A,B,D 

1000 

1 

5 

Water quench 

2 

A,E,F 

1000 

1 

5 

Water quench 

3 

A,B,D 

1000 

1 

5 

Furnace cool 

4 

A,E,F 

1000 

1 

5 

Furnace cool 

5 

A,B,C,D 

1000 

1 

75 

Water quench 

6 

A,E,F 

1000 

1 

75 

Water quench 

7 

A,B,C,D 

1000 

1 

75 

Furnace cool 

8 

A,E,F 

1000 

1 

75 

Furnace cool 

9 

a,b,d 

850 

1 

75 

Furnace cool 

10 

A,E.F 

850 

1 

75 

Furnace cool 


Most of the quenched test samples were obtained from an anneal at 
1000° C. in conformity with the data submitted in the previous paper. 
However, a series of quenchings from 850° C. was included in order to 
determine the importance of the high-temperature quench on the data 
from subsequent heat-treatment. 

Tempering, — In order to obtain a complete history of the effects of 
tempering the quenched bars, over a wide range of temperature (450° to 
800° C.), the 12-in. bars were annealed in a gradient furnace, so con- 
structed that a uniform rate of change in temperature was obtained over 
almost the entire length of the bars, and a strictly linear relationship 
appeared to hold from about 500° to 760° C. 

After tempering or annealing for the desired time (5 or 75 hr.) the 
batch of specimens was allowed to cool in the furnace or was quenched in 
water, in accordance with the treatment designated in Table 2. The 
tempering operation usually was started within one hour after the samples 
had been quenched. 

Hardness Determinations, — After final heat-treatment, diametrically 
opposite flat surfaces were machined or ground lengthwise along the bars. 
Usually it was suflScient to cut to a depth of He but sometimes it was 
necessary to increase the cutting to H order to ensure the removal 
of any partially decarburized material. Naturally, the latter condition 
was observed only at temperatures above the eutectoid transformation. 
The machined or ground surface was then prepared for hardness tests by 
use of emery papers, with a final grinding on 1/0 paper. 
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On account of cracking during quenching and concomitant decar- 
burization, fine polishing and etching were used in certain instances, in 
order to ob\date spurious hardness readings, particularly in the portions of 
the bars 'tempered above the eutectoid inversion. 

Hardness readings were observed at intervals along the length 
of each specimen, by use of the Rockwell B scale. For sections water- 
quenched from above the critical, Rockw^ell C was employed. Both 



TEMPERING TEMPERATURE-*C 

Fig. 1. — Distribution of hardness data from fr’e hyfereutectoid steels 
TEMPERED 5 HOURS IN A GRADIENT FURNACE (500° TO 800° C.) AFTER QUENCHING FROM 
1 HOUR AT 1000° C. Runs 1 and 2, water-quenched after tempering. Runs 3 
AND 4, slowly cooled IN GRADIENT FURNACE AFTER TEMPERING. 

scales were used in the intermediate hard zone in order to permit a strict 
correlation of the two scales. 

Results op Hardness Determinations 

The data obtained from hardness determinations of quenched bars 
after annealing in a gradient furnace are presented in the form of graphs 
in Figs. 1 to 6. 

In the published research on these steels, a plot was made of Rockwell 
hardness B against the logarithm of the tempering time in hours from 

hr. to 125 hr. for the tempering temperatures 550°, 650° and 710° C. 
All steels exhibited a linear ratio up to 5 hr. tempering. When the time 
of treatment was increased the linearity persisted in some of the steels, but 
in others the hardness began to drop sharply. 
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Fig. 1 illustrates the behavior of the steels on tempering over a wide 
temperature range (500° to 800° C.) for 5 hr., after quenching from 
1000° C. The curves indicate the general similar nature of response to 
softening, when the tempering is followed by either water-quenching or 
slow cooling in the gradient furnace. The hardness decreases in an 
approximately linear ratio with temperature. However, steel E, which 
has the lowest carbon content, appears to soften a little more than the 
other samples when tempered above 600° C. The break in the curve is 
evident in the sample quenched from the tempering temperature (run 2). 



TEMPERING TEMPEf^ATURE - X 

Fig 2. — Distribution of hardness data from six steels tempered 75 hours 
IN GRADIENT FURNACE (500° TO 800° C.) AFTER WATER-QUENCHING FROM 1 HOUR AT 
1000° C. All steels were water-quenched subsequent to tempering. 


There appears to be a spread of approximately 10° C. in Aei eutectoid 
inversion but all steels reach a maximum quenched hardness of 66 
Rockwell C. 

In the furnace-cooled steels the hardness data below the lower critical 
point are little different from those of the quenched samples. At the 
critical there appears to be a small but real drop in hardness, except in 
steel B. Above the critical, a general slight increase in hardness obtains, 
steel B maintaining its superior position. 

Fig. 2 depicts the reaction to tempering (500° to 800° C.) for 75 hr. 
after water-quenching from 1 hr. at 1000° C. All samples were also 
water-quenched subsequent to the 75-hr. treatment. A natural division 
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TEtlPERING TEMPERATURE- C 

Fig. 3. — Disthibution of habdness data prom six steels (same as Fig. 2) 

TEMPERED 75 HOURS IN GRADIENT FURNACE AFTER WATER-QUENCHING PROM 1 HOUR AT 

1000® C. 

All steels were slowly cooled in gradient furnace subsequent to tempering. 


Xu H 
X > Q. 

\> ^ 


0 0 STEEL A - CHECK ON RUN 7 

a- 0 STEEL D-RUN 7 

■ Hi STEEL D’ CHECK ON RUN 7 


4.30 520 550 580 610 640 670 700 730 760 730 ‘ 810 

TEMPERING TEMPERATURE -"C 

Fig. 4. — Check on distribution of hardness data from steel D (see Fig. 3) 

TEMPERED 75 HOURS IN GRADIENT FURNACE AFTER WATER-QUENCHING FROM 1 HOUR AT 

1000® C. 

Steel was slowdy cooled in gradient furnace subsequent to tempering. 
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of the steels into two groups, B, C, E, and A, D, F, is now evident. In 
the second group steels D and F, and one sample of A, show a minimum 



TEMPERING TEMPERATURE - *C 

Fig. 5. — Distribution of hardness data from steels B and F for final water- 
quenching AND FURNACE-COOLING. 

Steels were quenched from 1 hour at 1000® C. prior to tempering for 75 hours. 



TEnPERiNG TEMPERATURE - “C 

Fig. 6. — Distribution of hardness data from five steels tempered 75 hours in 

GRADIENT FURNACE AFTER WATER-QUENCHING FROM 1 HOUR AT 850° C. 

Steels were slowly cooled in gradient furnace subsequent to tempering. 

hardness at 680° C. whereas the other sample of A has a minimum at 
660° C., followed by a slight hump between 670° and 700° C. The first 
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group exhibits a minimum a little short of the lower critical point (700° 
to 720° C.)j but the maximum degree of softening is very different in the 
two groups. 

The particularly interesting feature is the striking similarity in 
tempering behavior of the three steels within any one group. 

After 5 hr. “tempering” above the critical all the steels reacted 
identically on quenching (Fig. 1), whereas after 75 hr. treatment there are 
now considerable differences. Group B, C, E attains a fully hard condi- 
tion of Rockwell 65 C when quenched from about 800° C., but only steel 
B hardens fully on quenching from temperatures slightly above the Aj 
critical. Steel E is intermediate in behavior and completely hardens 
after a temperature of 780° C. is exceeded. It is important to point out 
that the pre\’ious research has shown that both B and E have the greatest 
tendency to coarsening of the austenitic grain. The reason for the lack of 
hardenability of steels A and F and the peculiar shape of the super- 
eutectoid curves of steel D and steels C and E will be discussed in the 
section on metallography. Incidentally, the reproducibility of data of 
the tw’O samples of steel A, independently heat-treated, should be noted. 

Fig. 3 deals with a similar treatment to that discussed for Fig. 2, 
except that the final operation subsequent to tempering was a slow 
furnace cool instead of quenching in water. Naturally a similar grouping 
of the steels results from tempering below the eutectoid, although steel D 
exhibits a peculiar hardness maximum at 680° C. (run 7). Again the two 
samples of A check very closely. Above the critical point the increase in 
hardness with temperature is approximately linear. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the data obtained on a complete recheck of steel D, 
which exhibited the anomalous high hardness at 680° C. on furnace-cool- 
ing (run 7). The check result on D has the same relation to A as it did 
w’hen it was water-quenched from the gradient furnace. Both samples of 
steel D correlate very closely above the eutectoid temperature, but from 
about 580° to 720° C. there appears to be a real difference in reaction 
to heat-treatment. 

Fig. 5 show^s the effect of water-quenching as compared with furnace- 
cooling on steel B, typical of the first group, and on steel F, typical of the 
second group, after tempering for 75 hr. subsequent to the quench at 
1000° C. While final water-quenching from below the critical, as com- 
pared with furnace-cooling, results in slight increased hardness of both 
steels, the difference is greater for steel F, particularly in the region of 
maximum softening. Above the critical, steel F fails to fully harden 
on quenching. 

In considering the surprising differences in the reaction to tempering 
of these “similar” carbon steels, the question arises as to what role the 
initial high-temperature quench may play in controlling or at least 
affecting the differences recorded. 
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Fig. 6 illustrates the distribution of data obtained on gradient-temper- 
ing five of the steels after water-quenching from 1-hr. anneal at 850® C. 
The samples were allowed to cool slowly in the gradient furnace after 
tempering for 75 hr. Comparison with Fig. 3 reveals that the curves 
are very similar to those obtained when the steels were water-quenched 
from 1000® C. However, although the hardness maximum of steel D at 
680® C. (Fig. 3) is absent from the 850® C. quench treatment (Fig. 6), 
the latter data correlate closely with those for the repeat run on steel D 
(Fig. 4), for the 1000° C. quench. Above the critical, steel B exhibits the 
rapid rise in hardness that it showed follovdng the 1000° C. treatment. 
Thus it may be stated that the reaction to tempering after quenching from 
850® C. is practically identical to that obtained on quenchingfrom 1000° C. 

Metallographic Study of the Alloys 

A complete metallographic study was conducted on all the bars 
discussed in this research, and a limited number of photomicrographs have 
been reproduced to illustrate the important characteristic reactions to 
tempering of steels typical of the two groupings already discussed. 

The studies on steel B are representative of the microstructural 
features found in group I (steels B, C, E) and those on steel F are of the 
structures observed in group II (steels A, D, F). The abnormal behavior 
of steel D at about 680° C. is also discussed and illustrated. 

For metallographic preparation, the 12-in. long bars were cut trans- 
versely into several short sections and polished on the longitudinal 
machined surface on which the hardness determinations had been made. 
It was thus possible to correlate directly the microstructure with the 
various hardness determinations. The samples w’^ere etched in 2 per cent 
picric acid in alcohol and the selected structures recorded at the highest 
useful magnification, 2000 diameters. Reproductions of unetched sec- 
tions, showing graphite, were made at 200 diameters magnification. 

Figs. 7 to 12, from steel F, are typical structures found in steels 
tempered for 5 hr. after water-quenching from 1000° C. The relation of 
the distribution of finely spheroidized carbide to both the coarse and fine 
martensite configuration is very clearly shown in Fig. 7 (490® C.). The 
presence of resolved carbides in preferred directions within the large 
needle should be noticed. This is the only record of this nature observed 
by the authors. As the tempering temperature is raised some of the 
carbide spheres show progressive increase in size at the expense of other 
carbide particles that are obviously beyond resolution of the microscope. 
Evidence of the original acicular structure is found after 5 hr. at 715° C. 
(Fig. 11). At 775° C. (Fig. 12) the appearance of pearlite with tendency 
to abnormality may be noted. 

In Figs. 13 to 34 is presented a series of illustrations depicting the 
influence of tempering temperatures ranging from 470° to 775° C. on 
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Figs. 13-22, — Steels B (left) and F (iught)j typical op groups I and II 
Correlate with Fig. 3 showing effect op tempering 75 hours after water 
QUENCH FROM 1 HOUR AT 1000° C. X 2000. EtCHED IN 2 PER CENT PICRAL. 

Steels furnace-cooled in gradient furnace after tempering at: Figs. 13 and 14, 
470° C.; Figs. 15 and 16, 495^ C.; Figs. 17 and 18, 525° 0.; Figs. 19 and 20, 555° C.; 
Figs. 21 and 22, 605° C. 
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Figs. 29-34. — Steels B (left) and F (eight) tempered 75 hours after water 
QUENCH PROM 1 HOUR AT 1000® C. X 2000. EtCHED IN 2 PER CENT PICRAL. 
Fumace-cooled after tempering at: Figs. 29 and 30, 716® C.; Figs. 31 and 32, 
745° C.; Figs. 33 and 34, 775° C. 
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the t'U’o groups of steels, as tj’pified by steels B and F. The alloys were 
quenched from 1000° C., tempered for 75 hr. and slowly cooled in the 
gradient furnace. The microstructures should be correlated with the 
hardness data given in Fig. 3. 

The tempering temperatures considered in Figs. 13 to 22 range from 
470° to 585° C. From 470° to 555° C., the progress of carbide coalesence 
is not markedly different in the two steels, but at 585° C., while spheroid- 
ization progresses, the amount of carbide in steel F appears to be diminish- 
ing. Only slight indication of this phenomenon may be considered to be 
evident at 555° C., while the difference in behavior of the steels at this 
temperature is clearly revealed in the hardness data (Fig. 3). 

In photomicrographs 23 to 28 the differences between steels B and F 
become increasingly e'vddent as the tempering temperature increases 
from 620° through 650° to 680° C. Indeed, the reason for the existence 
of maximum softness at 680° C. in steel F is at once apparent in the 
profound decrease in the amount of cementite particles. Apparently 
even greater softening would have resulted except for the fact that the 
relatively few carbide particles still present maintain a general distribu- 
tion of many particles rather than favor any appreciable increase 
in size. 

In the preidous research evidence was submitted to demonstrate 
that the decrease in amount of cementite w’as explained by the amount 
of graphitization. The black areas in Figs. 24, 26 and 28 are graph- 
itic carbon. 

At 715° C. (Fig. 30), a rapid increase in the amount of cementite and 
in the particle size is e\ddent in steel F. At this temperature the hardness 
of steel F approaches that of steel B, the former being 10 Rockwell B 
numbers lower than the latter, whereas the difference was 18 units at 
680° C, The microstructural features of steel B when tempered below 
the eutectoid inversion are similar to those usually associated with the 
anticipated beha\dor of a high-carbon steel on tempering. 

Above the eutectoid temperature (Figs. 31 to 34) the appearance of 
pearlite may be noted. How^ever, the abnormal structure taken from 
steel F on treating at 775° C., is particularly interesting. This abnormal 
feature has previously been reported in this research after only 5 hr. 
tempering of steel F at 775° C. (Fig, 12). 

Thus we have a striking suggestion of a correlation between abnormal 
reaction to tempering or graphitization and abnormality in the usually 
accepted sense of the term on heating above the critical, followed by 
slow^ cooling. 

The fact that subcritical heat-treatment may result in a complete 
change in the constitution of a steel is w^ell shown in the microstructures 
from steel F taken from unetched polished sections at 200 diameters 
(Figs. 35 to 42). The amount of graphite progressively increases as the 



Figs. 35-44. — Steels F (Figs. 35-42) and B (Figs. 43-44) typical of geodps II 
AND 1. X 200. Unetched. 

Correlate with Fig. 3 and with etched photomicrographs, Figs. 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32, 34 and Figs. 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, respectively. Steels furnace-cooled 
after tempering at: Fig, 35, 555° C.; Fig. 36, 585° C.; Fig. 37, 620° C.; Fig. 38, 650° 0.; 
Fig. 39, 680° C.; Fig, 40, 715° G.; Fig. 41, 745° C.; Fig. 42, 775° C.; Fig. 43, 680° C 
(cf. Fig. 39); Fig. 44, 775° C. (of. Fig. 42). 
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temperature of tempering is raised from 555° to 680° C., as may be fore- 
cast from the hardness data. At 715° C., the quantity of graphite is less 
than that produced at 680° C., but it is still fairly plentiful. It is apparent 
from Figs. 40 and 41 that the cementite is more stable just above the 
eutectoid (745° C.) than below it (715° C.). At 775° C., there is some 
increase in graphitization. 

The contrast in behavior of steel B is best shown by comparing the 
unetched structure observed at 680° C. (Fig. 43), with that of steel F 
at the same temperature (Fig. 39). Below the eutectoid steel B appar- 



Figs. 45-48. — Steel D. Exhibiting abnormal behavior illustrated in 
Figs. 3 and 4, run 7. Tempered 75 hours and furnace-cooled after water 
QUENCH PROM 1 HOUR AT 1000° C. EtCHED CARBIDES, X 2000,* GRAPHITE UNETCHED, 
X 200* 

Figs. 45 and 47, tempered 650° G., Rockwell B82; Figs. 46, 48, tempered 680° C., 
Rockwell B92. 

ently is not susceptible to graphitization, while above the eutectoid 
(Fig. 44) it is slightly more susceptible than steel F. 

Figs. 45 to 48 are included for the purpose of correlating the abnormal 
hardness of steel D at 680° C. (Fig, 4) with the metallography of the 
sample. The regular decrease in hardness up to 650° C. correlates with 
the disappearance of cementite due to dissociation and formation of 
graphite. However, at 680° C., the sample appears to revert to the 
characteristic behavior of the first group of steels (steel B) where regular 
progress of spheroidization and little graphitization are observed. 
Indeed, the reversion, once initiated at 680° C., persists up to the eutec- 
toid temperature. 
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The hardness data indicate that the hardening temperatures 850° and 
1000° C. have little influence on the subsequent reaction to tempering of 
the two groups of steels. Microscopic examination confirms this similar- 
ity in behavior. However, when steel F was tempered at 550° C., the 
sample prequenched from 850° C. was about four hardness units softer 
than the one quenched from 1000° C. 

A comparison of Fig. 53 (850° quench and temper) with Fig. 20 
(1000° C. quench and temper) show that the lower hardness in the former 
was due to a greater degree of carbide coalescence. Some difference could 
be noted in the number and size of the graphite particles, although the 
total quantity appeared similar. They appeared to be more numerous 
and smaller after the 850° C. quench and temper. 

A comparison of Figs. 49 and 50 (850° quench) with Figs. 43 and 44 
(1000° C. quench) shows the relationship observed in steel B after temper- 
ing below (680° C.) and above (775° C.) the Ai inversion, while the rela- 
tion existing from steel F is similarly shown by comparing Figs. 51 and 52 
with Figs. 39 and 42. 

In most of the specimens examined under the microscope the graphite 
particles were distributed in a uniform manner. However, steel F, after 
the 850° C. quench and 75-hr. temper, showed e\ddence of a striation or 
lamination. This is illustrated in Fig. 54, at 80 diameters, for a section 
tempered at 620° C. The phenomenon may result from carbide segrega- 
tion or may be accounted for by the presence of graphitizing element or 
elements in a segregated distribution. 

Space permits only a brief reference to the typical tempered and 
quenched microstructures from groups 1 and 2 as indicated by records 
taken from steels B and F respectively. 

Fig. 55 (steel F) is typical of the structure observed in both steels 
B and F when quenched from 1000° C. and tempered at 775° C. for 5 hr. 
and again water-quenched. The microstructure is essentially marten- 
sitic, although a few areas of very fine black pearlite (troostite) may be 
noted. The free carbide that has remained out of solution is fine and 
uniformly dispersed. After requenching subsequent to '^tempering 
for 75 hr. at 775° C., the structures of the two steels are quite dissimilar. 
Steel B (Fig. 56) is almost entirely martensitic while steel F (Fig. 57) is 
finely pearlitic (troostite). The hardness data show that steel B fully 
hardens to Rockwell C65, whereas steel F hardens only to Rockwell C40 
(Fig. 2) as a result of the water quench. 

The divergence in the behavior of these steels on quenching above the 
eutectoid merits further investigation. 

Discussion of Results 

For many years it has been well known that steels of similar chemical 
composition may behave very differently when heat-treated under 
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strictly comparable conditions. However, these observations have 
related to differences in hardenability on quenching, and it is only within 
recent years that variation in “body^^ or ‘^personality’^ of steels has been 
definitely correlated to some sound scientific principle — the phenomenon 
of reaction rates as a function of austenitic grain size. 



Figs. 49-54, — Steels B (Figs. 49, 50) and F (Figs. 51-54). Tempered 75 hours 

AND FURNACE-COOLED AFTER QUENCHING FROM 1 HOUR AT 850® C. 

Figs. 49 and 51, tempered 680° C.; Figs. 50 and 52, tempered 775® C., unetched, 
X 200; Fig. 53, tempered 555® C., etched, X 2000; Fig. 54, tempered 620° C., 
unetched, X 80. 

The work of the present authors clearly reveals that these differences 
may extend to the behavior on tempering the quenched steels, and to 
what may be termed the “rate of tempering,” although a satisfactory unit 
of measurement is not as readily established as in studies on the decom- 
position of the austenite solid solution. Accordingly, it has been the 
chief concern in the presentation of this research to submit data relevant 
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to the follolving points: (1) definite demonstration of the order of magni- 
tude of the variation in reaction to tempering, as revealed by hardness 
measurements from 450*^ C. upward; (2) illustration of the nature of the 
structural changes accompanying the tempering operations by the use of 
photomicrography at maximum resolution; (3) consideration of reaction 
differences recorded. 

Although the differences revealed relate essentially to prolonged 
tempering times, and occur at the higher tempering temperatures, it is 
suggested that apparent similarity at lower temperatures of treatment 
and for shorter periods is apparent rather than real, and that to render 
these variations manifest is merely a question of refinement of present-day 
experimental technique. 

The following general conclusions can be drawn regarding the six 
hypereutectoid steels whose beha\dor on prolonged treatment divides 
them into two groups — B, C, E, and A, D, F — when tested at tempera- 
tures ranging from 500° to 800° C.: 

1. In group II, steels A, D and F, minimum hardness is obtained 
at 680° C., some 50° C. below the eutectoid inversion, whereas in 
group I, steels B, C and E exhibit a minimum just below the eutec- 
toid temperature. 

2. The amount of cementite present in steels A, D and F reaches an 
apparent minimum at about 680° C., while it remains practically constant 
in steels B, C and E. 

3. Graphitization is a maximum at 680° C. in A, D, F, and this 
accounts for the minimum in the amount of cementite revealed by the 
metallographic studies. Between 680° C. and the lower critical tempera- 
ture the quantity of graphite decreases as the temperature increases. 
When the critical temperature is approximated the amount drops to a 
low value. It begins to increase immediately with further increase in 
temperature, although at the highest temperature tested, 800° C., it is 
still very much lower than the quantity present at 680° C. The group of 
steels that did not graphitize on tempering, B, C and E, exhibited slightly 
more graphitization on heat-treating above the critical than did steels 
A, D and F. 

4. Steels that graphitize markedly at subcritical temperatures appear 
to form an abnormal microstructure when furnace-cooled after treatment 
above the lower critical. 

5. The carbide present in martensitic needles appears to precipitate 
along certain preferred planes within the needle when the martensite is 
heated to the temperature of decomposition. It is considered that Fig. 7 
demonstrates this feature in an unusually clear manner. However, in 
most of the observed cases, resolvable carbide particles do not appear in 
the needles, although there is usually a speckled appearance. 
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6, The variation in characteristics and grouping of the steels do not 
result from the high temperature of quench. Similar results obtain 
whether the steels are water-quenched from 850^ or from 1000° C. 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable feature observed in the research 
relates to the profound difference in the steels of the tendency to graph- 
itization on prolonged tempering. In the pre^dous research by the 
authors (reference 1) analyses for graphite content of the tempered bars 
were obtained by courtesy of Mr. A. C. ChamberliUj Bethlehem Steel Co. 
These data demonstrated that as much as 85 per cent of the cementite 
present in the A, D, F series of steels may decompose into graphite and 
iron. Although satisfactory analyses for graphite cannot be taken from 
a gradiently treated bar, there is little doubt that the maximum amount 
of graphitization in group II (typified by steel F, Fig. 28) exceeds 50 
per cent. 

An observation that merits more extensive investigation relates to the 
tentative correlation between graphitization at temperatures below the 
critical with the development of abnormal structural characteristics in the 
steel when slowly cooled from above the critical. Despite the large 
amount of research into the cause of abnormality, no agreement has been 
reached among metallurgists. However, it may be noted that the 
abnormal type of structure recorded in steel F is associated with high 
residual metallic aluminum. Steel F contains 0.025 metallic aluminum, 
whereas in steel B the aluminum content is nil. Both steels contain a 
little less than 0.01 per cent aluminum oxide. Additional data must be 
accumulated before any extended observations can be made. 

A further obser\^ation to which attention should be drawn relates to 
the difference in the shape and distribution of the carbides as coalescence 
proceeds during tempering. The carbides lose the configuration asso- 
ciated with the original martensitic needles, and assume a spheroidal 
form most readily in the steels that exhibit the marked tendency to 
graphitize. A comparison of the structural differences in these two 
groups of steels in correlation with the softening characteristics of 
the steels is well shown in the composite diagram, Fig. 58, which 
is self-explanatory. 

Finally, the question arises as to why steels of similar chemical 
analysis behave so differently on tempering. The redetermination of 
aluminum contents appears to afford some clue to the reason for the 
variation. Thus, steels A, D and F, which graphitize, all have high 
metallic aluminum — 0.005, 0.011, and 0.025 per cent, respectively — 
whereas steels B, C and E, with the relatively stable carbides, have only 
0.000, 0.005, and 0.000 per cent aluminum, respectively. However, it 
must be emphasized that the steels tested appear to be distinctly self- 
grouping, and do not exhibit a gradual transition in reaction from group I 
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to group II. Whether fortuitious or other^vuse, each steel exhibits either 
a marked resistance to the formation of temper graphite or resists quite 
strongly the dissociation of the cementite. 

In the initial selection of steels to be examined three open-hearth and 
three electric-furnace steels were chosen. No correlation between mode 
of manufacture and reaction to tempering appears possible. However, it 
is well known that silicon promotes graphitization whereas chromium acts 
as a strong inhibitor, even when present in only small amounts. It is 
significant that steel B, with the highest silicon content (0.44 per cent), is 
one of the most stable alloys. On the other hand, steel A, which belongs 
to the second group and is prone to graphitization, contains 0.12 per cent 
chromium, the highest value recorded for any of the steels. 
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Yield Point of Single Crystals of Iron under Static Loads 

By M. Gensamer* anb R. F. MEHL,t Members A.LM.E. 

(New York Meeting, February, 1938) 

The stresses which initiate deformation processes in metals are funda- 
mentally important in the study of the mechanical properties of metals. 
A point of inflection in the load-elongation curves obtained for single 
crystals^ has been rather too readily interpreted as a true yield point, 
and the critical resolved shearing stress on the plane of slip taken as a 
material constant. Even early work showed that the stress at this point 
varies with rate of loading, but it has not been generally appreciated that 
creep tests under static loads alone are suited for determining the existence 
or nonexistence of a yield point. ^ 

It has now been shown by Miller that single crystals of zinc® when 
loaded statically begin to yield at loads too small to measure; as a result 
there is no case now known, apart from that cited in the present paper, 
in which a true critical stress for yielding has been demonstrated for single 
crystals of metals. 

The case of iron has especial interest: the existence of an upper and 
lower yield point and of an elongation at the jdeld point in ordinary iron 
and steel marks this substance as unusual, though the effects have been 
found to a very minor degree in other metals and alloys, t Most alloys 
do not show such marked phenomena when appreciable yielding begins, 
and accordingly modern practice is to speak of the yield strength 
of such materials, a stress read from the load-elongation curve after 
elongation has begun, rather than yield point. The special behavior 
of iron suggests that it is more likely that single crystals of iron should 
have a true 3rield* point than other metals. 

The study of the mechanical properties of metals and alloys requires a 
determination of the crystallographic mechanism of deformation, whether 
deformation proceeds by slip, twinning, or cleavage, or a combination of 
these, and a determination of the stresses that induce these modes of 
deformation. With this information, a study of the rates of work- 
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hardening can proceed on a sound basis. The crystallographic mecha- 
nisms of deformation in iron are now well understood,® but there is no 
information on critical shearing stresses for slip and twinning and normal 
stresses for cleavage obtained from experiments employing static loading. 
The relative magnitudes of these quantities and their variation with rate 
of loading must determine the type of deformation obtained under a given 
set of conditions.® 

The tensile curves on single crystals of iron obtained by Edwards and 
PfeiP were taken with finite loading rates, as were the yield points reported 
by Fahrenhorst and Schmid.® The present paper records the first 
results obtained in the present series of studies on the plasticity of iron 
on static yielding stresses in single crystals of iron. 

Experimental Procedure 

The crystals used were manufactured by the strain-anneal method of 
Edwards and Pfeil® with slight modifications.* No success was obtained 
in applying this method to the purest available iron, and of necessity 
decarburized mild steel similar to that used by Pfeil was selected. This 
steel, before decarburization, had the following composition: 0.13 per cent 
C, 0.36 per cent Mn, 0.010 per cent P, 0.025 per cent S, 0.09 per cent Si. 

Bars diameter were heated in nitrogen at 980° C. for two days, 

cooled in the furnace to 750° C., held at this temperature over two weeks 
in wet hydrogen, then cooled in the furnace to room temperature. The 
decarburization in wet hydrogen reduced the carbon to the limit for 
detection under the microscope. Following this treatment the bars were 
strained between 2.75 and 3 per cent in tension, then gradually lowered 
into a furnace, held at 880° C., in hydrogen. Large grains were produced, 
many of which took up the entire cross section of the bar. The crystals 
chosen for tensile testing were about ^ in. long and nearly in. 
in diameter. 

The crystals tested contained a number of unavoidable minute 
crystallites; the largest observed was 0.1 sq. mm. in area. No study has 
yet been made of the number or size of these crystallites. The orientation 
of each crystal was determined by back-reflection Laue photograms. 
There was no evidence for linage structure; aside from the included 
crystallites, the crystals appear to be quite free from imperfections. 

The specimens machined from these crystals were about 34 
diameter. In some cases the fillets were outside the grain boundaries 
and the extensometer used operated on a gauge length of in. entirely 
within the grain boundaries. In all tests the knife-edges of the exten- 
someter were at least in. away from the grain boundary, except with 

* The preparation of large crystals of iron by this method is much more difficult 
than it appears to be. The results of considerable experience in this will be reported 
in detail later. 
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the first crystal tested, which was only in. long. In the other crystals 
the reduced section, including the fillets, came wholly within the crystal ; 
for these an extensometer of 2-in. gauge length was used, with the 
extensometer knife-edges on the specimen shoulders. The purpose of the 
latter type of specimen was to eliminate the possibility that the observa- 
tions might be affected by the presence of grain boundaries or indenta- 
tions from the sharp extensometer knife-edges within the section of the 
specimen under maximum stress. The fillet radius was not constant, 
but an effort was made to produce as gradual a transition from the 
reduced cylindrical section as possible. The results obtained do not 
seem to have been influenced by the type of specimen used. The 
machined specimens were carefully polished with metallographic polishing 
paper, examined for included crystallites, and then annealed at 850° C. 
either in hydrogen or in vacuum. No oxidation during annealing was 
observed. The crystals annealed in vacuum exhibited the same yield 
point behavior as those annealed in hydrogen; indeed, the vacuum 
treatment was performed in order to determine whether traces of residual 
hydrogen had exerted any special influence. 

Axiality of loading was achieved through the use of modified Robert- 
son shackles, in which the load is applied at the point of contact between 
a hardened steel plane and a steel ball located on the centroid of the 
specimen. The modification consists of a* device by which the holder 
into which the threaded specimen is screwed can be moved until the 
point of contact is accurately on the centroid of the specimen. Upon the 
application of a load within the elastic range, adjustments were made 
until the extension of the specimen was the same to within one part in 
thirty at four points (90° apart) around the specimen. This procedure 
thus constitutes a test for axiality of loading. The extensometer was a 
Tuckerman optical strain gauge, with which an extension of two millionths 
of an inch can be detected; with a gauge length of in., this corresponds 
to an extension of 4 X lO"*® in. per inch. 

The specimens were loaded by dead weights applied in small incre- 
ments, seldom over 200 lb. per sq. in. per increment, and frequently 
100 lb. per sq. in. or less per increment. The increments of load were 
added at intervals of time varying from about 6 hr. to 5 days. Generally 
the load was increased when no creep was observed within about 8 hr. 

The building in which the tests were made is exceptionally free from 
jars and vibration. Nevertheless, the framework from which the speci- 
men and its weights were supported was mounted on rubber pads. It 
seems certain that dynamic stresses were very low. 

Results and Discussion 

Nine crystals were tested in this way. All of them exhibited a weU 
defined yield point, which ranged from 3600 to 6200 lb. per sq. in. The 
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range in yield point noted is probably associated with the orientations of 
the crystals studied. The slip system in iron® is so complicated, however, 
that yield points on a great number of crystals of different orientations 
would have to be determined before a correlation with orientation by 
means of shear stresses resolved on the many slip systems could be 
effected. No relationship was evident in the present studies. 

This yield point, then, signifies the unit tensile stress below which no 
perceptible creep — ^i.e., creep of the order of 10~® in. per inch under the 
conditions as described — could be observed, and above which perceptible 
creep could be readily observed. It seems hardly likely that longer 



Pig. 1. — Elongation-time curve for single crystal of iron under constant 
LOAD, AT A stress ABOVE THE YIELD POINT. 

periods of observation below this point would have resulted in lower 
stresses for yielding. 

The manner of yielding proved to be unexpectedly interesting. This 
may be illustrated by the elongation-time curve in Fig. 1, taken from 
one of the nine crystals studied; all of the other crystals tested behaved 
in a similar manner. The elongation did not begin immediately with 
application of load, or at least the elongation was very slow at first. 
The rate of elongation then increased and finally decreased to zero as the 
length assumed a steady state. One specimen was kept under observa- 
tion for seven days after creep had ceased. 

The rates of elongation at stresses above the yield point vary greatly. 
The rate is faster with greater increments of load than with smaller, but 
with approximately equal increments of load the same crystals exhibit 
different rates of creep (Fig. 2). The six curves shown in Fig. 2 are for 
creep at progressively higher loads taken in sequence; that is, curve 1 
is for the first creep, curve 2 for creep at a higher load taken on the same 
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crystal after the creep at the lower load had ceased, and so on. It may 
be that this irregularity is a strain-aging effect. 

It was expected that the form of the elongation-time curve would show 
an initially high rate, decreasing slowly as the crystal work-hardened. 
But the observed form is quite different and is surprisingly similar to 
reaction-rate curves for reactions in the solid state, such as the decom- 
position of austenite. The latter reaction proceeds by the formation of 
nuclei and the subsequent growth of these nuclei; could it be that these 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2. — Constant-load extension-time curves for single crystal of iron, for a 

SEQUENCE OP LOADS AT STRESSES ABOVE THE YIELD POINT. 

Increment of Stress, Stress, Lb. per 
Curve Lb. per Sq. In. Sq. In. 

1 248 4420 

2 270 4690 

3 273 4960 

4 309 6270 

5 318 5590 

6 292 5890 

Fig. 3. — Stress-strain curves which explain shape of elongation-time curves of 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Curves marked 7o, Fi and 7j are stress-strain curves for increasing speed of test- 
ing. Dashed line is applied stress, which increases slightly as specimen extends and 
reduces in area. Flow will proceed at rate given by value of testing speed for each 
particular stress-strain curve crossed by this dashed line. 


elongation-time curves represent the formation of strained regions 
increasing in size in a similar fashion? The cessation of elongation may 
be ascribed to strain-hardening, or perhaps to hardening through strain- 
aging, but the abnormally slow initial rate requires a special explanation. 
It seems most likely that the process is one in which a small amount of 
crystallographic translation produces stress concentrations which acceler- 
ate slip in regions already slipping, and that strain-hardening raises the 
yield point and diminishes the rate of flow at constant load until slip ceases. 
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It should be pointed out that curves such as those illustrated in Figs. 
1 and 2 will always be found for materials exhibiting stress-strain curves 
showing a drop of the load on yielding when the test is carried out in the 
conventional testing machine. For illustration, consider the stress-strain 
curves of Fig. 3, which shows a family of curves for different speeds of 
testing. Three flow curves are drawn for testing speeds Vo, Vi and F 2 . 
At constant load, as in these single-crystal tests, flow proceeds from zero 
to a maximum rate and then back to zero rate. The stress is maintained 
at the value indicated by the dashed line, which shows a slight increase 
of stress with reducing area at constant applied load.^*^*^ 

The time rate of extension for any particular value of extension is 
given by the rate that is characteristic of the flow curve that intersects 
the dashed line at this value of the extension. Obviously, the time 
rate of extension will go from zero to a maximum and then back to 
zero only if there exists a dip in the flow curve such as is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. 

Summary 

Static-load tests on nine single crystals of decarburized mild steel, in 
which elongation was measured with a sensitivity of 10~® in. per inch, have 
shown the existence of a true yield point, a stress below which no per- 
ceptible permanent elongation occurs. At stresses at which yielding 
occurs the rate of elongation is initially low, then increases, and finally 
decreases to zero. 
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DISCUSSION 

(L. IF. McKeehan presiding) 

M. Gensamer. — I want to call attention to Fig. 4, which is not mentioned in the 
paper. It is a stress-strain curve for one of our iron crystals, and is typical. The 
small figures beside the points on the curve are the number of hours the specimen was 
held at each load. 

L. W. McI^ehan,* New Haven, Conn.— There is, as all who have tried it know, 
great difficulty in obtaining large and perfect crystals of iron, and those who are 
interested in the properties of single crystals, not only of iron, have frequently been 
forced to the other solution of their dilemma j that is, to devise testing apparatus that 



EXTENSION IN INCHES PER INCH 

Fig. 4. — Stress-strain curve for a single crystal op decarburized mild steel. 
Small figures beside curve indicate time of application of each load. 

will handle small crystals as effectively as large, so that, denied the desirable 3-ft, 
crystal, they may operate on a 1-mm. crystal and get results of value. I cannot say 
that I have ever seen a very large crystal of iron that was entirely free from defects. 

P. A. Beck,! Perth Amboy, N. J. — Has any effect of the orientation of the single 
crystals been found in this phenomenon of yield point? In cases where no deforma- 
tion occurred within a few hours, might there be some deformation after, say, 1,000 
or 10,000 hr.? 

A. V. Deforest, t Cambridge, Mass. — Both this paper and the other one by 
Dr. Gensamer^* are extremely important from the point of view of what we can learn 
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about strain-aging from stress-strain diagrams and yield-point phenomena. We 
know very little about the process and the various rates of strain-aging phenomena. 
As we go from single-crystal to polycrystalline material, perhaps there is a method of 
studying that will eliminate this mechanism of strain-aging which, after all, is the 
source of a large portion of the useful strength of our metals. The difficulty is that 
strain-aging is so common, and has been ignored for so long, that it is difficult to bring 
our minds to the place where every piece of steel that we see is a piece that has 
been strain-aged. 

If we talk about strain-aging in an undeformed single crystal, it is difficult to get 
a level from which to start, but the further we go, the more understanding we will 
have of what constitutes the elastic strains in the space lattice before the strain-aging 
property has come into play. 

Perhaps strain-aging is the only thing that gives us elasticity, anyway, and perhaps 
all materials that are not strain-aged are materials that are above a recrystalliz- 
ing temperature. 

F. M. Walters, Jr.,* Youngstown, Ohio. — Did you observe the variations in 
Young^s modulus with orientation, and will you give the figures on that? What 
type of extensometer did you use? 

M. Gensamer. — We have observed that the value we get for the yield point, and 
which may only be due to strain-aging, as Professor DeForest says, varies with 
different crystals. We have not yet tried to relate it to the orientation of crystals. 
I believe that the variation we get is less than we would expect from variation in orien- 
tation, because the crystals we have studied have been quite different in orientation. 

As to the time below the yield point, while we did not hold at the load just below 
the yield point anything like 1000 hr., we held at that load plus some hours at a load 
a little below that, plus some hours at a load a little below that, and so on. The higher 
the load, the greater the effect ought to be, so that I am pretty sure there is some 
load at which we vrould observe no creep even if we held a full 1000 hours. 

I can only agree with everything Professor DeForest has said, and would like also 
to emphasize the importance of strain-aging. 

We observed a considerable variation in Young’s modxilus with these different 
crystals, but we have not tabulated it. I do not think we have studied enough 
crystals to get a good study such as has been made by Goens and Schmidt, and by a 
Japanese investigator using other methods. 

F. M. Walters, Jr. — D id you check the magnitude? 

M. Gensamer. — Yes. It varied from 20 to 40 million. The extensometer we 
used was a Tuckerman optical strain gauge on a gauge length of in., with a sensi- 
tivity of roughly lO'®. 

A. A. Smith, jR.f and P. A. BECK,t Perth Amboy, N. J. (written discussion). — As 
early as 1934, Dr. Mehl emphasized the importance of creep tests in establishing yield 
points of single crystals. The interesting results of the present study of the yield 
point of iron single crystals show the fruitfulness of this idea. 

The existence of a well marked induction period, and of a stepped creep curve 
seems to us to have a deep fundamental significance. Induction period, with no 
deformation at all, followed by sudden elongation (^Sprunghafte Dehnung) has been 
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found also with single crj'stals of zine.^® According to Orowan,^^ the occurrence of 
a slip is determined by the simultaneous effect of local stress concentrations due to 
flaws in the crystal, and of thermal agitation. A slip starts when, at a certain moment, 
the locally concentrated stress happens to be sufficiently further increased by the 
haphazard thermal stress fluctuations in the lattice to overcome its relatively high 
inherent slip resistance. The induction period can then be interpreted as the waiting 
time for such a chance thermal process to occur. 

The higher the applied stress, the smaller becomes the stress increment that has 
to be put up momentarily by thermal fluctuation. The probability of the slip 
process being thus larger for higher stresses, the average waiting time or induction 
period is shorter. Ail factors that increase the number, or the stress-concentrating 
effectiveness of the flaws, or that amplify the thermal agitation of the atoms, will 
tend, according to this picture, to decrease the average waiting time. The latter may 



Fig. 5. — Creep curve of a high-purity lead specimen at 30° C. 

PER SQUARE INCH. 


Stress 188 lb. 


become so small as to escape attention entirely; the creep curve then appears smooth. 
It seems very likely that dissolved foreign atoms in the lattice, as well as increased 
testing temperature, may produce such decrease. With impure materials and higher 
temperatures discontinuous creep will therefore tend to disappear; on the other hand, 
the steps in the creep curves may be expected to be larger if very pure materials and 
lower testing temperatures are used. 

Reference should be made in this connection to the careful study by Miller and 
Milligan,^® showing that in the constant rate of loading type of test the yield point 
elongation of aluminum single crystals is more marked the lower the temperature and 
the purer the metal. This is in agreement with the above views, if we consider that 
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in this type of testing the load continues to increase during the induction period, and 
that the extent of the following elongation will thus necessarily increase ^dth the length 
of the induction period. We believe that this is a more probable explanation than that 
tentative!}" given by Miller and Milligan — ^namely, that “at low temperatures the 
glide planes have less tendency to rumple.” This latter explanation seems to be in 
disagreement with the general experience that the rate of strain-hardening increases 
with decreasing temperature. It is interesting to note that according to IMiller and 
Milligan the further deformation of the aluminum and zinc single crj"stals took place 
in a discontinuous fashion, even though the steps were small. 

In this laboratory many creep tests have been carried out on polycrj^stalline lead 
and lead alloys. Many creep curves have been obtained that show a character- 
istically stepped form. Fig. 5 gives such a creep curve for high-purity lead (99.999 per 
cent Pb). The material was coarse grained; the cross section of the specimen was 
filled out by about four crystals. The probable error of the measurements was 
+ 0.005 per cent; that is, in a much smaller order of magnitude than the sudden 
elongations corresponding to sections d-c, f-g and h-i of the curve. The number of 
careful measurements made on section g~h of the curve convinces us that there has 
been no elongation, exceeding the limit of our accuracy, during this period of 174 days. 
The initial induction period o-6 was 18 days in this particular test. 

Considering the high purity of the lead used, we believe that, at least in this case, 
the hypothesis of strain-aging should be definitely excluded from the explanation. 
The exceedingly frequent occurrence of the stepped creep curves, especially with high- 
purity lead, seems to indicate that this is a fundamental phenomenon of plastic 
deformation, as it should be according to the theory of Orowan. Another point in 
favor of the latter theory is the very large difference between the lengths of individual 
induction periods with the same material, and even in the course of one single creep 
test. These wide variations, w"hich make stepped creep curves so hard to compare 
with each other, give rather the impression of a process involving chance than of a 
process, like aging or overaging, that w"Ould require a definite induction period. 
Orowan has described the deformation of a crystal as an “autocatalytic” process.^® 
Once a “deformation nucleus” is formed — e.g., slip starts at a certain place — ^the 
deformation continues until the strain-hardening becomes large enough to stop it. 

It might be interesting to continue the tests longer than 7 days after the first 
yielding has occurred, in order to find out whether or not further yielding results 
(as at points d, / and h on Fig. 5). 

R. W. E. Leiter* and J. Winlock,* Philadelphia, Pa. (written discussion). — 
The work by Pfeil on iron single crystals, to which the authors refer, shows no well 
defined yield point or yield-point elongation in the conventional testing machine. 
However, on page 377 the authors say that “curves such as those illustrated in Figs. 
1 and 2 will always be found for materials exhibiting stress-strain curves showing a 
drop of the load on yielding when the test is carried out in the conventional testing 
machine.” How do the authors reconcile their deduction with the findings of Pfiel? 

We have studied the six curves in Fig. 2 and we notice that with approximately 
the same stress increase curve 3 shows no induction period, curve 4 shows a very long 
induction period and curve 5 shows a very short period. There are also marked 
differences in rate and amount of extension. In the discussion, the authors mention 
this irregularity and suggest that it may be a strain-aging effect. Were there any 
marked differences in elapsed time after deformation stopped and before the subse- 
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quent load increments were placed on the specimens, which could explain the differ- 
ences in cur\"es 3, 4 and 5? In other words, we are very much interested as to whether 
in the author^s opinion aging causes a return of the induction period just as aging of 
cold-worked polycrj'stalline iron causes a return of the yield-point elongation. 

R. F. jNIiller,* Keamj’’, N. J. (written discussion). — In 1934, Dr. Mehl said: 
^‘The proper waj' to attack the problem (of true yield points) would be to perform 
static loading or creep tests. A true yield point would be shown by a low stress level 
below which no yielding took place. Such an experiment on well formed large single 
crystals with close attention to axiality of loading would furnish valuable informa- 
tion.’' (Reference 2.) 

Following his suggestion, while at the Hammond Laboratory, Yale University, I 
attempted to determine the yield point of pure zinc single crystals (reference 3). 
Much work had been done by Schmid and others on “the law of critical shearing 
stress,” and it seemed that an exact determination of this critical stress would be 
worth while. After construction of a microscope extensometer that was accurate 
to ± 3.3 X 10“® in. per inch when used on a specimen having a gauge length of 6 in., 
creep tests disclosed that zinc single cr>"stals had no critical shearing stress; they 
flowed under their own weight. However, these creep tests on zinc could not be 
interpreted to mean that the jdeld point was absent in all pure metallic single crystals, 
since the zinc had been tested only above its recrystalhzation temperature. Much 
evidence had accumulated to show that, at least in polycrystalline metals, flow was 
rapid above the recry^stallization temperature, but very slow or absent below this 
temperature. For this reason, creep tests on zinc were abandoned, and single crystals 
of aluminum were examined.^® It was unfortunate that owing to lack of time creep 
tests could not be used, and slow tensile tests had to be substituted. The results of 
the tests may not be as conclusive as though creep tests had been employed, but it 
was plainly evident that the yield point dropped sharply at the recrystallization 
temperature. It is significant that the recrystallization temperature was determined 
from polycrystalline aluminum, and that this temperature was evidenced in the single 
crystals as the temperature at which the yield points dropped sharply. 

It would therefore be of great interest to know what effect temperature would have 
on the yield point of iron single crystals. If it could be shown that the yield point 
disappeared at about the lowest temperature of recrystallization of polycrystalline 
iron, a fundamental connection between the two phenomena would be demonstrated. 
Such information would be of value in the study of the creep strength of steel. 

In regard to the remarks of Messrs. Smith and Beck, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that not alone was the yield-point elongation of the aluminum single 
crj^stals more marked the lower the temperature and the purer the metal, but also 
the yield point increased with increasing temperature, up to the recrystallization 
temperature. Thus, the extent of the yield-point elongation was less the longer the 
induction period, rather than the reverse, which they suggested. 

The aluminum single crystals were extended in tension by adding a dead load at 
che rate of 3 lb. per minute. The yield-point elongation shown by this type of test 
would probably correspond to a drop of the beam if the test had been made with a 
conventional screw-type machine. If the tests on aluminum single crystals had been 
made in creep it is probable that they would have shown the same type of stepped 
creep curves as those shown in the present paper. 

In creep tests on steel, an elastic extension is noted when the load is applied. 
When the creep test is finished and the load removed, elastic recovery takes place 
immediately in an amount approximately equal to that first noted on applying the 
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load. This is true even though the steel has extended plastically several per cent 
during the test. It is thus evident that a material still has elastic properties even 
though it is being deformed in the plastic range. I should like to ask the authors what 
they consider to be the relationship between the yield point and the elastic limit. 

P. A. Beck (written discussion). — Dr. Miller suggests that the joint increase in 
yield point and decrease in yield-point elongation found by Miller and Milligan is 
incompatible wdth the point of view previously submitted. I will now attempt to 
show that if the terms used are somewhat more sharply defined, such incompatibility 
does not actually appear. 

Accepting the individual yield process as one involving chance, we cannot expect 
the individual induction period to have more than ephemeral significance. Sig- 
nificant would be, according to this point of view, the average induction period for any 
given load, taken from a large number of creep tests. This statistical interpretation 
of the induction period leaves us with the average induction period as a function of 
the stress. 



Fig. 6. 

In decreasing the stress, the average induction period will increase. Should there 
exist a definite yield point, as determined by the complete absence of creep, it would 
mean that while the average induction period increases to infinity the stress tends 
asymptotically toward a finite value. These conditions are schematically repre- 
sented in Fig. 6 by curves 1 and 2. Points Fen and Fcr 2 denote the corresponding 
yield points, determined by creep tests, at w'hich the average induction periods 
become infinitely long. However, the following considerations do not depend on the 
existence or nonexistence of such absolute yield points. We may define ¥„ as the 
stress value at which the average induction period becomes very large for all practical 
purposes. It is evident, that, according to this picture, the constant rate of loading 
type of test, or the constant rate of straining type of test will not give any strictly 
reproducible “yield point.”^^ For any given rate of loading there will be an average 
“yield point,” derived from a large number of tests. This is a stress value at which 


See the discussion of Winlock and Leiter's paper [Trans. Amer. Soc. Metals 
(1937) 26, 176] in which it is stated that the upper yield point of fine-grained, low- 
carbon steel appears “void of reason” and “evasive,” its exact location difficult. 
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the average induction period is sufficiently small to allow the yielding process to 
occur before the stress measurably further increases. Such average “yield points 
(Y I and Y^) will be higher than the corresponding yield points determined by creep 
tests {Ycti and Tcra), and the difference Y - Fcr vdll increase with the rate of loading. 

We may expect the yield-point elongation to be larger the higher the stress Yi 
at which actual yielding occurs, as compared to Ycr, the minimum stress at which 
creep may proceed with any probability. Actuall}’’, Winlock and Leiter find that both 
the yield point and the yield-point elongation of low-carbon steels are increasing with 
the rate of loading. 

It should be appreciated, however, that yield point and yield-point elongation 
are not necessarily thus linked with each other. The yield-point elongation does not 
at all directly depend on the yield-point stress Y — ^it should rather depend on the 
difference Y — Yct- In order to illustrate this point, the ounces in the figure have 
been so chosen that at temperature U, corresponding to curve 2, the average “yield 
point,’’ at a certain rate of loading Y 2 . is higher than Yi at temperature ii, for the 
same rate of loading. The difference 72 — Ycri is, however, smaller than the differ- 
ence 7 1 — Ycrij so that the average 3 deld-point elongation at temperature ^2 is smaller 
than the average >deld-point elongation at h. Thus, here a higher yield point corre- 
sponds to a smaller jdeld-point elongation. 

jM. Gensamer and R. F. Mehl (written discussion). — The comments of Messrs. 
Smith and Beck are interesting and pertinent. Needless to say, we have considered 
thermal fluctuations as a possible cause of the induction-period effect. The length 
of the induction period (several hours) led us to take the simpler point of view 
expressed in the paper. We believe that Orowan’s ideas can be used in an explanation 
of the lowered resistance to deformation (after deformation has begun), which is 
required by our explanation of the induction period, but while we hold Orowan’s 
dynamic theory- in the highest regard, we are not yet willing to abandon other points 
of view. 

Messrs. Leiter and Winlock misinterpret our remarks. We did not wish to imply 
that a material for which the yield point has escaped detection in the conventional 
testing machine will necessarily not show an induction period in a dead-weight test. 
A material that does show a drop in the beam in conventional testing vnU show an 
induction period in dead-weight testing. We have not been able to correlate the 
differences between the curves mentioned with the elapsed time before the next load 
was applied. We are working on the effect of aging on stress-strain curves and hope 
to have more to sa,y about this in the near future. 

Dr. Miller’s question concerning the relation between the yield point and the 
elastic limit may be answered by pointing out that any stress is ah elastic stress 
(there is an elastic reaction to every applied load), and that elastic stresses above the 
conventional elastic limit are commonplace. 



The Problem of the Temperature Coefficient of Tensile 

Creep Rate 

By J. J, Kanter,* Member A.I.M.E. 

(Atlantic City Meeting, October, 1937) 

Creep investigators have made extensive studies to determine 
the interrelation of stress, temperature and the tensile creep rates of 
metals- It has been suggested that at small stresses the secondary or 
constant creep rates obey a simple \dscous law. Building upon this 
suggestion, departure from pure \dscosity as stress increases may be 
expressed mathematically as a consequence of reversibly altered viscosity 
or “flowability” in the same sense that temperature change reversibly 
alters viscosity. From the index to alteration of \iscosity, a value for 
the energy of secondary creep may be derived having the magnitude of 
the free energy of vaporized metal. The suggestion is made that applica- 
tion of stress alters the energy of secondary creep. Strain energy is 
argued to be but a minor factor in the energetics of secondary creep. 
A deformation mechanism involving the large energy associated with 
secondary creep implies a sort of solid self-diffusion process. Evidence 
indicates that creep strain above the recrystallization temperature 
takes place by crystallographically directed self-diffusion at grain 
boundaries and points of crystal defects. A self-diffusion theory of 
secondary creep is proposed, embracing the principles of the Dushman- 
Langmuir theory of solid diffusion. An equation is suggested whereby 
the rate of tensile creep may be related directly to the physical and struc- 
tural character of the solid metal. 

Basis op Investigation 

Much of the investigation that has been given to the creep character- 
istics of metals and alloys has been directed toward stud3dng the depend- 
ence of creep rate upon stress. Great interest has centered upon the 
approximately uniform rate of flow that has been demonstrated for 
numerous metals and alloys. At temperatures above the strain-harden- 
ing ranges of materials, this uniform rate frequently is attained after a 
relatively short period of initial rapid flow, and the period during which 
it persists determines for most practical purposes the useful life of the 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute Aug. 18, 1937. Issued as 
T.P. 863 in Metals Technology, December, 1937. 

* Research Metallurgist, Crane Company, Chicago, 111. 
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material. Inasmuch as this period of uniform flow continues for many 
thousands of hours if stresses that confine creep rates within engineering 
limits are employed, creep stresses usually are defined in terms of the 
constant creep rate, although such creep stresses admittedly are inade- 
quate for application to the more precise creep-design problems. 

Some investigators believe that uniform creep rate is attained after 
suflSicient deformation has occurred to bring about stress homogenization. 
Such a conception implies that the application of stress to a previously 
unstressed solid brings about a spontaneous series of slip action whereby 
adaptation to a new balance of forces is sought out. Similarly, as the 
primary creep is attributed to an adaptation upon stress application, 
creep recovery also results as a matter of adaptation to stress removal. 
Granting this conception for the approach to constant creep rate, this 
constant or secondary rate might then be considered as a consequence 
of the equihbrium attaining between stress cohesional forces. Discussion 
of the constant or secondary creep rate versus a stress function, from the 
point of view that it has this definite physical significance, may well be 
justified. The aim of this paper, therefore, is to point out some of the 
possibilities of interpreting this aspect of the secondary creep of poly- 
crystalline metals in relation to the combined effects of temperature and 
stress upon the energy involved. 

Key to Notation 

V Constant tensile creep rate, in. per in. per hr. 

<r Tensile stress, lb. per sq. in. 

(70 Cohesive force, lb. per sq. in. 

(j> Flowability = v/a, 

<f>T Flowability constant at temperature T. 

4>q Flowability constant at T = 0. 

T Absolute temperature, deg. Kelvin. 

Q Quantity of energy, cal. per gram atom. 

R Gas constant = 1.987 cal. per deg. mol. 

In Natural logarithm. 

W Strain energy. 

E Yoimg's modulus of elasticity, 

f{a) Exponential stress function for creep rate. 

AS Change in entropy. 

A*S Alteration in energy of secondary creep due to stress. 
j Mechanical equivalent of heat = 4.185 X 10^ erg per calorie. 

Nq Avogadro^s number = 6.061 X 10^® atoms per gram atom. 
h Planck's constant of action, 6.554 X 10""^^ erg seconds. 

6 Interatomic distance. Angstroms or centimeters. 

X Points of dislocation per centimeter. 
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Viscous Creep 

Assuming that the reader is familiar with the character of creep-time 
curves,^ the derivation of secondary creep rates, and the various schemes 
whereby creep stresses are deduced, the question of viscous creep at small 
stresses is submitted for further consideration. The idea of interpreting 
metallic creep as a departure from pure viscous flow has been re\dewed 
by the writer^ and discussion by Nadai, Norton, and Moore and Betty 
developed a considerable justification for such a theory. ^^Pure \dscous 
flow’’ here means deformation at constant temperature in accordance 
with the equation; 

V = <f>(J [1] 

where v is the constant rate of straining, a is the stress, < 5 & is a constant 
having the dimensions of fluidity or reciprocal viscosity. While, strictly 
speaking, this constant should be defined for an instant of strain, for the 
present purpose, where only the constant creep rate at constant stress 
is being considered, <^) is defined as sensibly unchanging for the duration 
of secondary period of creep. The validity of the “pure viscous” creep 
idea for small stresses is strikingly demonstrated by the Moore and 
Betty tests on lead and lead alloys. (See discussion to ref. 1.) The 
trends of log-log plots of steel data, however, had previously suggested 
that such a relationship might be valid for extrapolating creep rates to 
stresses below the experimental range. 

Extension of the validity of equation 1 to higher ranges of stress 
requires that the fluidity factor 4> be treated as a function of stress. By 
plotting the quotient ?;/<r as a function of the stress or, a value is obtained 
by extrapolating to the ordinate. This value is what might be termed 
the “flowability” of the material as stress approaches zero. Such a 
diagram is shown in Fig. la, where the logarithm of <i> is plotted against 
a root of <r and shows the relationship at various temperatures for tests 
on a mild steel reported by Kanter and Spring.^® The succeedingly 
higher values of <^>r with increase of temperature establishes this constant 
as a function of temperature. In some series of tests, log {vjcr) appears as 
a sensibly linear function of stress <r, which condition may be expressed 
by the equation, 

V = <t>T(re°‘^ [2] 

in which pure viscosity is implied for o- = 0. The flowability may thus 
be considered as increasing in geometrical proportion to the stress, 

<l> = [3] 

The linear relationship between In {v/a) and o-, however, does not hold 
in general and extrapolations to <^>r are better made by replacing aar with 


^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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a more suitable function gnung a linear plot as illustrated in Fig. la. 
Generalizing equations 2 and 3, 

[41 

[5J 

Equations 2 and 4 express an isothermal dependence of creep rate upon 
stress. Fig. la indicates that the constant varies with temperature. 



Fig. 1, — “Flowability” op 0.17 peb cent cabbon open-hearth wrought steel. 
a. As a function of stress. b. As a fxinction of absolute temperature. 

Kanter and Spring data.^® 


As temperature rises cj>T assumes successively higher values, while the 
slope that determines /(cr) undergoes but little change. 

Secondary Creep Energy 

If the flowability of metals as defined by <!> be considered as a thermo- 
dynamic function, its relationship to the reciprocal of the absolute tem- 
perature (l/T) assumes a significance akin to the fugacity, a quantity 
defined by G. N. Lewis^ to express the activation of atoms and molecules. 
Dushman® introduced a similar idea in discussing the exponential relation 
between temperature and various other properties of solids by drawing an 
analogy to the laws governing the rates of physical and chemical reac- 
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tions. It has been shown that the viscosity of glass as plotted against 
the reciprocal of the thermodynamic temperature scale determines a 
straight line from whose slope may be computed the energy required to 
overcome the cohesive forces associated with glass molecules. Data 
for the relative efflux of tin and lead through small orifices at various 
temperatures was treated by Dushman on the same basis. Carrying 
the analogy further, Dushman contends that the measurement of the 
strength of metals above the equicohesive temperature involves the 
fluidities of the metals in such a manner as to justify the use of relative 
strength in determining an equilibrium constant. From such calcula- 
tions, Dushman obtains energy values for various metals greater than 
the heat of fusion and considerably less than the heat of evaporation. 
The conclusion that he draws from the strength data is that the type of 
reaction associated with plastic flow of metal is similar to that which 
occurs in the fusion of metal, the energy involved being the amount 
required to cause a translational motion of atoms. The various kinds of 
viscosity data, however, showed the temperature coefficient to involve 
somewhat higher energies than those associated with the effects of 
temperature on strength. 

Following the foregoing line of reasoning, the results of creep tests are 
likewise amenable to an energy analysis. The temperature coefficient 
of the flowability constant <t>T may be studied by determining a set of 
relative values along a stress ordinate in Fig. 1 and plotting them versus 
the corresponding values of reciprocal absolute temperature, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 16. From the slope of this plot, then, is determined a value 
that may be considered as an index to the energy involved in the pure 
viscous flow of metal under small stresses. Writing this relationship in 
the form of an equation, where the energy approximation is expressed as 
the quantity of heat in calories per gram atom of metal, Q, involves the 
gas constant R (1.987 cal. per deg. mol.) and ^o, the flowability at T = 0, 



Tapsell has studied the creep rates of Armco iron^® and cast steeT^ by 
series of tests in which a number of temperature points were investigated 
at each of several stresses. The results of these tests are reproduced in 
Figs. 2 and 3, by plotting log secondary creep rate versus the reciprocal 
of absolute temperature. The lines thus determined for constant stress 
are essentially straight, and their slopes appear to have the same signifi- 
cance as those determined by the plot of <j>T in Fig. la. Each set of 
curves, representing various values of stress, are seen to be practically 
parallel, thus establishing an energy value for pure viscous creep that is 
approximately invariant with the stress. The value indicated for 
Armco iron is 97,000 cal. per gram atom and 94,500 cal. per gram atom 
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for the cast steel, comparing favorably with the 90,000 cal. per gram atom 
deduced for wrought 0.17 per cent carbon steel (Fig. la). It is inter- 



RECIPROCAL ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE 

Fig. 2. — Secondary creep rate of Armco iron as a function of absolute 

TEMPERATURE. 

Tapsell and Clenshaw data.^® 



RECIPROCAL ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE 

Fig. 3. — Secondary creep rate of cast steel as a function of absolute 

TEMPERATURE. 

Tapsell and Johnson data.^^ 

esting to note that the free energy change of vaporization for iron of about 
85,000 cal. per gram atom calculated by Kelley^ from vapor-pressure data 
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is a value of magnitude similar to the energies obtained from the creep 
data. Now, whatever influence ordinary stresses may have upon the 
energy of viscous creep, it certainly can produce only a fractional change 
in the total amount involved, if the total amount is on the order of the 
free energy of vaporized iron. Unfortunately, the creep data are not of 
great enough accuracy to determine the slopes of the semilog plots with 
enough precision to draw precise conclusions on the effect of stress. It is 
obvious, though, that since the total energy value is large as compared to 
whatever change the stress produces, the semilog plot of <^>^ values (Fig. 
1&) will give approximately the same value as obtained from the creep- 
rate plot. 


Effect of Stress oisr Secondary Creep Energy 

If it be true that the curve for secondary creep rate as a function of 
reciprocal absolute temperature retains constant slope under variable 
stress, it follows that/(<r) of equations 4 and 5 is independent of tempera- 
ture and, in view of equation 6, it may be written that 

^ (^) "" ~ M 

The strain energy W as calculated from the equation for simple tension 


where E is Young's modulus of elasticity, accounts for only a minute part 
of the activation manifested by the increase of flowability incident to the 
application of stress. Calculating the strain energy for iron or steel 
according to equation 8, and converting to the heat equivalent, it is 
found that at the highest stresses for which creep rates are ordinarily 
observed only about 0.3 cal. per gram atom is involved. Comparing this 
with the 90,000 or more calories per gram atom that seems to be required 
for the transport of iron atoms in pure viscous creep, it is difficult to get 
a clear conception of strain energy as contributing appreciably to the 
energy of secondary creep. While it is true that strain energy increases 
somewhat with temperature, the temperature coefficient that this rela- 
tively minute energy can induce upon f(<r) is indeed small unless one 
adopts the unlikely hypothesis of a high localized accumulating or 
^^storing up" of strain leading to periodic slip adjustments of an eruptive 
nature. Even if such an interpretation of secondary creep were accept- 
able, f(ar) could still be considered to possess only a relatively small 
temperature coefficient. 

Regardless of what mechanical view of secondary creep deformation 
is taken to reconcile the absence of an appreciable temperature coefficient 
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upon /(cr), an interesting kinetic aspect of the effect of stress upon metal is 
presented. Boltzmann showed the possibility of relating thermodynamic 
quantities directly to mechanical quantities through statistical mechanical 
reasoning (see Tolman^, p. 304) and thereupon introduced the idea that a 
change in entropy may accompany the change of state in the system 
with which it is associated. From the classical thermodynamic point 
of \dew, the entropy of an isolated system can increase only if the maxi- 
mum value has not been reached. According to the Boltzmann concep- 
tion, however, the probability of state in an isolated system determines 
its entropy in accordance with the equation 

AS = kin [9] 

where IS is change in entropy, k a constant, and Wi and W 2 probabilities 
associated with two states of the same isolated system. Suppose this 
principle were applied by analogy to the system that is encountered in 
metal at constant temperature of which the state is altered by the applica- 
tion of stress. This system may be considered to contain an isolated 
quantity of energy. When stress is applied, a change of state occurs 
whereby the mechanism of activation is altered. Thereupon the hypothe- 
sis may be made that /(<r) is proportional to an alteration in secondary 
creep energy, A*>S. The stress function /(cr) is, then, defined as a ratio 
between A*^ and the gas constant 22, 




A^S 

R 


[ 10 ] 


expressing thereby an empirical equivalence between stress and secondary 
creep energy. Equation 7 may thus be stated in the form 

, fv\ Q-TA*S 

The derivation of a fundamental stress function for A*/S is perhaps a 
problem invoking an analysis of the deformation mechanism quite 
beyond the scope of this present paper. An empirical approximation 
indicated by the examination of flowability diagrams for various metals, 
takes the form 


A*S = c^, [12] 

where c and n are constants. Values for n vary Irom 2 to 4. Equation 
12 suggests that the alteration of secondary creep energy that is possible 
through application of stress approaches a limit asymptotically, or the 
equivalent statement that the decrease in viscosity of the metal that 
stress alone produces meets rapidly increasing resistance. Such a con- 
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dition is expressed by the relation 

A*/S = In (1 + [13] 

For large values of stress, this expression is approximately the same as 
A*S = m In b 2 (T, which reduces equation 11 to the form 

a = (2;„e~^)<r(s' + 0 [14] 

similar to the well-known Bailey® expression for secondary creep rate 



RATE. OF CREEP. PER CENT PER 1000 HOURS 

Fig. 4. — Secondary creep rate of 0.15 per cent carbon electric wrought steel 

PLOTTED LOGARITHMICALLY. 

Clark and White data.^ 


versus stress, vq and Vt being constants. 



V = VT<r”' 

[15] 

where 




Vt = voe 

[16] 

and 

m , ^ 

= ^ + 1 

[17] 


It has frequently been observed by creep investigators that the log-log 
plots of creep rate versus stress are homologous in slope over a range of 
temperature, as shown, for example, by the Clark and White"^ tests for 
carbon steels (Fig. 4) at 1000°, 1100°, 1200° F., where n = 3, m = 4, 
and Q = 90,500 cal. per gram atom. It thus appears that the character 
of the log-log plot of secondary creep rate versus stress, over the stress 
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ranges where the linear relationship holds, may be given an energy 
interpretation similar to the one for the semilog flowability plot. Equa- 
tion 11 may be considered equivalent to the Bailey equation at large 
stresses, but has no significance at small stresses. The theory suggests 
then that empirical equations in the form, 


or else, 


-A. 

V = vo{(T + 6cr”)e 


Q— Tc^a 

V = <j>o(re 


[ 18 ] 

[ 19 ] 


afford a more general basis for dealing with secondary creep at small 
stresses than warranted by the Bailey equation. 

Mechanism of Creep 

The values of Q are seen to approach the magnitude of latent heats of 
evaporation and heats of diffusion. As already pointed out, such large 
energies are difficult to reconcile with the conventional ideas of secondary 
creep mechanism in wffiich deformation by slip along the planes of maxi- 
mum shear pro\T.des the mode of deformation. A translatory change as 
pro\ided for in a slip mechanism would be expected to correspond to 
energies of the order of latent heats of fusion like those computed by 
Dushman® from tensile strength data wherein plastic deformation by 
slip has been more clearly demonstrated than it has been for secondary 
creep deformations. 

One is led to question whether some other mechanism than simple 
slip may not contribute in producing the creep strains. The simple 
sliding card analogy of slip planes seems an inadequate picture where 
secondary creep is involved. Whereas such an analogy is quite satis- 
factory when applied to the deformation of a single crystal, for instance, 
of zinc, where the basal planes furnish preferred paths for slip, difficulty 
is encountered when accounting for wavy slip bands of alpha-iron crystals, 
and other aspects of deformation in crystal aggregates. Attempts to 
reconcile these seemingly disorganized movements with the slip idea 
led Taylor and Elam^ to liken the mode of deformation in iron crystals to 
a bundle of matches being moved laterally. Their picture abandons slip 
planes and concludes that only the direction of slip is crystallographically 
determined. Rosenhain® earlier hypothesized allotropic transformations 
in the solid state, in order to account for the curved slip bands. More 
recently, Barrett, Ansel and MehP^ have discussed the numerous slip 
systems of iron in accounting for its complex mode of deformation. 

In order to explain how it is that single crystals creep at all, the sug- 
gestion is made by the Taylor theory that in the ordinary metal crystals 




Fig. 5. — Microtombd surface 2 per cent tin-lead alloy. X 400. 

а. After 1100 hr. under steady tensile stress of 1000 lb. per sq. in., 3?^ per cent 
elongation. Note rotation of grains shown by change in direction of scratches left 
by microtome knife as it cut specimen; what seem like cracks at grain boundaries are 
shadows of raised edges of ^rain. (Moore, Betty and Dollins report.)^® 

б. After pulling in tension machine at rate of 0.026 in. per min. to per cent 
elongation. Note development of slip lines, not apparent in Fig. 5a, showing same 
material having equivalent elongation by creep. (Courtesy of B. B. Betty.) 


small shear stress will cause such a dislocation to run along, leaving atoms 
in the region through which it passes advanced by one. The weakness 
and the flow of single crystals is explained along these lines. In poly- 
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cr^'stalline metal, it would appear that the propagation of a dislocation 
is likely to stop at any crystal boundar 3 ^ Thus, while Taylor's disloca- 
tion process affords an attractive picture for the rapid primary flow, an 
additional hypothesis seems necessary to provide for the continuance of 
deformation at the unijorm flow or creep rates associated with stressed 
metals above their recrystallization temperatures. 

Perhaps one of the most suggestive clues to the general mechanism 
of flow or creep deformation in polycrystalline metal is afforded by the 
microscopic examination made by Moore, Betty and Dollins^° upon the 
surface of a specimen of 2 per cent tin-lead alloy after stressing 1100 hr. 
at 1000 lb. per sq. in. (Fig. 5a). No etching was necessary to bring out 
the grain structure of this specimen stressed in the direction of the 
microtome scratches, because the pre\dously introduced scratches were 
found to have become segmented at the grain boundaries, traversing 
each grain in a slightly altered direction. The ridges bounding each 
grain and the varied direction of the scratches, together, indicated spatial 
rotations of the grains relative to each other. It is difSicult to reconcile 
these observations with a slip process. Had slip occurred, one would 
expect to find the development of slip lines as shown in Fig. 5b where the 
deformation has been produced by plastically deforming in a tensile 
machine unless one accepts the somewhat dubious hypothesis that 
recrystallization proceeded abreast of the formation of slip bands because 
of the slowness of the process. The raised grain boundaries and the 
reorientation of each grain as a whole, together with the sharp preserva- 
tion of the microtome scratches suggest that something akin to viscous 
flow has occurred in a layer of material enveloping each grain, leaving 
the crystal within unaffected. One might say that this microsection 
presents the appearance of the grains swimming in their own boundaries. 
In discussing the creep of lead aUoy, Hanffstengel and Hanneman^^ con- 
tend that creep is the result of three processes : (1) strain by place exchange 
at the grain boundaries, (2) strain by place exchange inside the crystals 
by recrystaUization, (3) strain by translation. Photomicrographs for 
iron and steel surfaces at high temperatures will greatly enhance our 
knowiedge of the creep mechanism as a suitable technique is developed 
for protecting the polished surfaces of creep test specimens from oxidation 
while under test. 


Creep and Solid Diffusion 

The amorphous film or layer that seems to surround the grains is to be 
reconciled with the modem ideas of completely crystalline material, if we 
adopt the hypothesis that displacements of grain-boundary atoms proceed 
through the kind of interchange processes that have been proposed by 
Jefifries^^ and others to rationalize lattice diffusions in metals and alloys. 
It is to be noted that the energy of secondary creep" values, Q, shown 
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for the creep of metals are values of similar magnitude to heat of solid 
diffusion values. Brass (60 Cu, 40 Zn) tested by Tapsell, Johnson, and 
Clenshaw^® has a secondary creep energy of 42,000 cal. per gram atom 
as shown by Fig. 65, while the accepted value for the heat of diffusion 
of zinc in copper is 41,700 cal. per gram mole. If a process of atom inter- 
change goes on in creep of copper-zinc alloy similar to the interchange of 
copper and zinc atoms that takes place in solid diffusion, one would expect 
the energies involved by the two processes to show a rough similarity. 



The idea that secondary creep and solid diffusion are related processes 
seems such an attractive hypothesis that a further analysis of secondary- 
creep data in terms of diffusion theory may be in order. The driving 
force of solid metallic diffusion as suggested by MehT^ seems to be 
controlled and influenced by the chemical dissimilarity between the kinds 
of atoms involved, but is not clearly defined. The driving force in 
secondary creep, however, may be defined definitely as applied stress. 
The specific driving force for tensile creep, as clearly demonstrated by 
Bailey's^® compound-stress experiments, appears to resolve itself into 
shear stress. In the concept of secondary creep as a mode of viscous 
flow, the coefficient of flowability <l> (equation 3) is recognized as a ratio 
between the secondary-creep rate and this driving force. The equation 
for solid diffusion is usually represented in the form, 
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In D = In A - 


A 

RT 


[ 20 ] 


Q 


where D is the solid-diffusion coeflB.cient, A is a constant, and has 

similar significance to that given in foregoing equations. Thus the 
characteristics of solid diffusion are defined by two empirical constants. 
Secondarj^'-creep rates as discussed by equation 11 require for their 
definition at least four empirical constants. The energy Q, as has already 
been observed, seems to represent a constant that both secondary-creep 
and solid-diffusion phenomena have in common. 


Theory of Solid Diffusion in Metals 
Reasoning that solid diffusion is a process subject to activation energy, 

Dushman and Langmuir suggested that the quantity e represents 
the ]\Iarwell-Boltzmann probability that during an oscillation an atom 
will have the requisite energy to become mobile and diffuse. The value is 
thus identified as the minimum energy that must be exceeded before an 
atom can surmount its potential barrier. Assuming that each atomic 
**jump’' from one lattice position to another involves a quantized inter- 
change of energy, they further reason that the frequency v of atomic 
oscillation is approximated by the relation 


= M. 

Noh 


where Nq is Avogadro^s number (number of atoms per gram atom = 
6.061 X 10-®), h is Planck's constant of action, 6.554 X 10“^^ erg sec., 
and j the mechanical equivalent of heat, 4.185 X lO"^ erg per calorie. 
Upon such theoretical justification was proposed the Dushman-Langmuir 
expression for solid diffusion, 

® = (w) ^ ^ P2I 

where 8 is the interatomic distance. Despite liberties of overgeneraliza- 
tion, this expression represents data on diffusion of solid metals with 
surprising reliability and has great usefulness for diffusion calculations 
where D is known at one temperature only. 

Self-dippusion Theory op Secondary Creep 

Pursuing a similar course of reasoning for metal creep, as used by 
Dushman and Langmuir for solid metal diffusion, one is led to make the 
hypothesis that the quantity 

/Q-TA*S\ 
e \ RT J 
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also signifies some sort of a Maxwell-Boltzmann probability that the 
metal atoms will have the energy necessary to surmount a potential 
barrier. Difficulty is encountered here, however, in assigning the 
specific mechanism of deformation with which the probability is associ- 
ated. If the view be taken that secondary creep is the result of organized 
shearing of atoms along crystallographic slip planes, as would be true in 
deformation by the Taylor^^ conception, the probability of the incidence 
of enough energy in a slip plane becomes a consideration. That such an 
organization of the energy involved in secondary creep could attain, 
seems, indeed, a remote possibility. On the contrary, the evidences 
already cited, tending to show that secondary creep deformation is not 
such a highly organized process, seem to favor a hypothesis that the prob- 
ability involves more the state of the individual metal atom than a set 
of lattice points. The particular location of the atom, vdth reference to 
lattice imperfections such as grain boundaries, mosaics, and stranger 
atoms or molecules, exerts perhaps the determining influence whether 
migration or self-diffusion is within the realm of probability. Upon this 
view, only certain disadvantageously situated atoms are apt to be 
involved at any one time in effecting the observed rate of creep strain 
while the multiplicity of lattice imperfections determines the eligible 
number of atoms contributing to secondary-creep strain. If only the 
direction of slip is crystallographically determined, secondary tensile 
creep by such a process would proceed through atom migration in the 
shear stress directions and most readily in the directions of maximum 
shear stress. 

Such a mechanism, we must recognize, however, would only be 
expected to yield a uniform rate of creep, under the condition of recrys- 
tallization, since only above the recrystallization temperature would the 
concentration of lattice imperfections be expected to remain approxi- 
mately constant as creep proceeds. Equation 11, therefore, would not 
be expected to correlate creep rate below the recrystallization range. 
Under strain-hardening conditions, the changing density of lattice 
imperfections varies with the flowability value <^>o as well as the stress 
function, /(or). Thus the problem of correlating secondary-creep rates 
under strain-hardening conditions involves the additional considerations 
of a changing eligibility and the consequent changing probability. Since 

these relations undoubtedly change rapidly with temperature, the e 
term cannot be assigned the significance it has under recrystallization 
conditions. A notable exception to the metals for which tensile creep 
data can be correlated by equation 11 is austenitic chromium-nickel steel. 
The explanation perhaps lies in the fact that this alloy strain-hardens 
even at high temperatures. Characteristically different from ferritic 
iron, this material shows no wavy slip bands when plastically deformed. 
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It may well be that the exceptional high resistance of this material to 
secondary creep is attributable to the fact that its deformation is governed 
to a greater extent by organized movement of lattice points than by 
deformation of the solid diffusion type. 

The temperature coefficient of tensile creep rates in the strain-hard- 
ening range thus seems to present a problem of greater complexity than 
under conditions of recrystallization. Of interest in this connection is the 
theory of rate of plastic deformation proposed by Becker^^ and extended 
by Orowan^s in which the gliding of slip planes under the influence of 
thermal motion is treated as an effect governed by the law of probability. 
Gliding at a definite velocity, in Becker’s conception, occurs at a shearing 
stress s, which is less than the limiting stress S. A relation for rate of 
plastic deformation proposed is in the form 


In 



aiS - sy 

RT 


[23] 


where a is a constant invohdng the modulus of elasticity and the quantity 
a{S — s)- represents an amount of energy similar to Q. This expression 
is derived on the idea that the strain energy, previously discussed, is a 
measure of the energy required for plastic deformation. The gliding 
is assumed to be similar to that of two toothed surfaces. When this 
theory was originally proposed in 1926, few creep data were available. 
The objections to equation 23, in view of consideration given to the 
magnitude of strain energy and the more recent creep data leading to 
equation 11 or equation 19, are obvious. 

Becker recognizes, however, that in recrystallization the disturbed 
lattice approaches the ideal state by a mechanism of atomic interchange, 
for which reason he postulates that the probability of interchange is 

proportional to the term e where Q represents the difference in poten- 
tial energy of the atoms in the deformed lattice as compared with the 
undeformed. The values of Q for recrystallization after cold-working 
and grain-growth processes, which have been shown upon this basis by 
van Liempt-^ and by Dushman,^ are of the same order of magnitude as 
those computed from rate-of-creep or plastic-deformation data. The 
points of view expressed by Becker, van Liempt or Dushman are thus in 
harmony with the idea that the migration of atoms in the process of plastic 
deformation is related to kinetic probability. 


An Equation for Secondary Creep by Self-diffusion 

If creep strain bears relationship to the probability of atom migration 
in a crystallographically determined direction, a companion expression 
for the Dushman-Langmuir equation applying to tensile creep rates may 
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also prove useful. Restricting consideration to the uniform secondary 
tensile creep rates above the recrystallization temperature, such an 
expression may be discussed. Considering creep-strain rate dimension- 
ally, it is defined as a time rate of fractional change, the fraction com- 
prising unit change of length, a ratio between two lengths. Thus the 
only physical dimension of creep-strain rate is reciprocal time. The 
frequency of oscillation as determined from the ratio between energy 
Q and the action constant h likewise has reciprocal time for its dimension. 
The major component of the fractional change to be associated with an 
atomic jump in a crystallographic direction may be identified with the 
interatomic ''jump’’ distance 8, which approximately measures a dis- 
location in the direction of strain proportional to 5 sin d, where 6 is the 
angle between the crystallographic direction and the direction of strain. 
By Bailey’s hypothesis of strain by maximum shear alone, this displace- 
ment should approximate (}i\/i)8, which constitutes the fractional 
change when multiplied by the number of potential points of dislocation 
per unit length. In this connection, these points of dislocation are 
understood to be more likely to be crystal and phase boxmdaries than 
the "out of step” regions of the Taylor^^ theory. This idealization 
embodied in a number designated as X may be considered a constant for 
the material when under conditions of recrystaUization, but is subject to 
variation with strain under strain-hardening conditions or with time in 
structurally unstable materials. In unalloyed metals and solid solutions, 
X should have a magnitude approximating the number of lattice imper- 
fections, mosaics, or grain boundaries traversed per unit length. Since X 
has reciprocal length for its dimension, the term comprises a 

dimensionless group equivalent to the strain group where I is the length 


under strain. 

Referring to the quantum expression 21, we may write a term 
to be interpreted as secondary-creep rate under the 


hypothetical circumstances at which the atoms at potential points of 
dislocation have become activated to an extent overconaing their cohe- 
sional forces. Such might be the state of the system where <j> of equation 
3 approaches values associated with either fusion temperature, or stress 
equivalent to the molecular cohesive force. The flowability constant 
<t>o, it would seem, may be analyzed into a ratio between the quantum 
term for fractional time rate of change and a stress constant <ro having the 
magnitude of molecular cohesive force. 

The probability of dislocation for material in tensile creep, as expressed 
by equation 11, depends not only upon a function of temperature, as in 
the theory of diffusion, but in addition is dependent on an alteration of 
secondary-creep energy effected by stressing. This alteration, according 
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mental side of creep investigation to warrant the prediction of creep 
behanor upon any mathematical formulation of the problem. 
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DISCUSSION 

{John S. Marsh presiding) 

J. E. Dorn,* Columbus, Ohio (written discussion). — It is surprising that a problem 
as complicated and difficult as creep is at all amenable to mathematical analysis. 
Mr. Kanter's pioneer work in this field is worthy of the serious attention of engineers 
and metallurgists interested in creep, diffusion, and related subjects. As a more 
complete and accurate knowledge of creep is obtained, some of the concepts presented 
in this paper may require modification. Nevertheless, I believe that this paper will 
constitute an important stepping stone to subsequent theoretical considerations of 
creep rate. 

There are, however, several expressions in the text that seem questionable. 
Equation 6 states that for T = a the flowability equals the flowability for T = 0. In 
contrast, however, Fig. 2 shows that the flowability increases with temperature. 
This inconsistency may be rectified by replacing <po by the flowability at infinitely 
high temperatures. A semitheoretical derivation of expression 6, assuming that (p 
is the equilibrium constant for this physical phenomenon and applying the Gibbs- 
Helmholtz relationship, will show .that <pq should be replaced by tpa. This derivation 
is valid only when Q is independent of the temperature. 

Various theories for diffusion result in equations that have the form 

_Q_ 

D = Ae 

A, in general, may be expressed as v5^ where p is the mechanical frequency of the 
diffusion process and 5 is the jump distance. According to Dushman and Langmuir 



This Vj however, is not the frequency of the mechanical process but the frequency of 
the wave associated with this process. It is not surprising, therefore, that A when 
calculated on the basis of this theory is 20 to 200 times greater than the experimentally 
determined value. The van Liempt equation in which 

A = 

OTT 

is more accurate. Here p represents the mechanical frequency of the atom on the 
basis of Einstein's theory of the solid state. This equation yields values of A which 
are 2 to 6 times greater than the experimentally determined values. We are led, 
therefore, to the conclusion that the relationship between the frequency of the diffu- 
sion mechanism and the characteristic frequency of metals is more complicated than 
van Liempt assumed. Recently Dorn and Harder presented a theory of diffusion 
in which 

1 

p = - 
T 

where t is the time required for a jump. Since t is determined by experiments on 
diffusion, agreement between theory and experiment is one to one. It may be possible 
to express t in terms of more fundamental quantities but at present too little is known 
about the jump mechanism to do so. 

* Research Associate, Battelle Memorial Institute. 
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Mr. Kanter has made the assumption that the frequency of the wave associated 
with the phenomenon of secondary creep is equal to the true mechanical frequency of 
this process. Quantum mechanics shows that this equality is rarely true. We must 
assume, therefore, that the coefficients of the exponential in equations 25 and 26 of the 
text are highly questionable. This does not alter the validity of 

(pT ~ Ae 

where A is some constant to be determined from experiments on secondary creep. 
An important theoretical advance in the study of creep may result from the experi- 
mental verification of the question concerning the equality of the heat of flowability 
and the heat of self-diffusion. 

I am certain that engineers and metallurgists, alike, will be looking forward to 
future papers by Mr. Kanter on this subject, especially an evaluation of A in the 
above equation on the basis of a mechanical picture of the process of secondary creep 
in terms of the fundamental quantities involved. 

B. B. Betty,* Huntington, W. Va. (written discussion). — Mr. Kanter's thermo- 
dynamic approach to this problem is a valuable supplement to the mechanistic study 
of creep phenomena. It should not, however, be regarded as a substitute for it. 
A study of the crj^staUographic mechanism of creep strain is a necessary pursuit if 
we are to rely, even in part, on the science of metallography in eventually establishing 
a practical control of creep properties of metals. I have spent several years in creep 
testing and am cognizant of the fact that if ever such a practical control method is 
worked out, it is certainly not expected to be a simple one. 

While the size and shape of grains have been found to have some bearing on the 
creep resistance of metals, their determination alone has not afforded an adequate and 
sufficient basis for the prediction of creep rates. We still must resort to a laborious 
test procedure for reliable values. The very expense and time required for these 
tests emphasize the value of Mr. Kanter's paper. 

If such a thermodynamic analysis reduces, even in a small way, the amount of 
testing required to obtain a given amount of information about the creep resistance of a 
metal, or if, for a given amount of testing, it enables us to gain more knowledge of 
that creep resistance, the author has made an important contribution to the literature. 
It is hoped that he will continue his studies in this field. Crystallographic mechanism 
of creep has lent itself to the study of the effect of stress upon creep rates, but because 
of laboratory difficulties has offered little information on the effect of temperature on 
such rates. 

The idea of grains swimming in their own boundaries cannot be regarded as a com- 
plete picture of the mechanism, as the author is wed aware. It is inconceivable that 
such irregularly shaped polyhedra as these grains are known to be can undergo such 
large spatial rotation without suffering considerable deformation within themselves. 
Some as yet unpublished work on the creep of annealed single crystals of lead, at 
the University of Illinois, indicates strongly that the fundamental shape of the 
creep-time curve for polycrystalline metal has its origin in the properties of the 
grains themselves. 

Furthermore, there is some evidence, from experiments performed in England, 
that the surface condition has much to do with the rate of deformation of single 
crystals. From this it would seem that both the crystal boundaries and the internal 
state of the crystals play important roles in the creep resistance of commercial metals. 
Certainly, after having examined Fig. 6 one can have little doubt about the important 

* Metallurgical Department, International Nickel Co. 
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role played by the boundaries. Owing to the more or less random orientation of 
grains and to the experimentally observed fact that slip in a grain occurs in a definite 
crystallographic direction, it must be concluded that the grain boundaries offer con- 
siderable restraint to slip within the grains, at least below the recrystallization 
temperature. The angular difference in the directions of slip of two adjacent crystals 
offers the most plausible explanation for the forces necessary to produce such grain 
rotations as may be observed in Fig. 6. 

Failure to observe slip lines in lead deformed under creep conditions does not seem 
to afford sufficient proof that slip does not occur. I have interpreted this to mean 
that the slip was so well distributed throughout the crystal that an insufficient amount 
took place on any one group or band of planes to produce visible markings at 
the surface. 

Such a distribution of shp is probably promoted by the movement at the bound- 
aries. The straightness of the microtome scratches still does not exclude the possi- 
bility of shp having taken place, for if shp were more or less uniformly distributed, 
and if it occurred on a set of parallel planes, straight lines on the surface would 
remain straight. 

It seems to me that, whatever physical explanation we make of the creep phe- 
nomena, we must consider the effect of the exchange at the grain boundaries plus 
the effect of distortion within the crystals. This explanation pertains to the effect 
of stresses on the creep mechanism. Let us now see how an increase of temperature 
might affect the picture. In the first place, since the gram boundaries contain the 
material having the lowest melting point in a metal, it does not seem unreasonable to 
expect that they would display a more pronounced response to an increase in tempera- 
ture. Secondly, the microstresses at the boxmdaries arising from the angular differ- 
ences in directions of slip in two adjacent grains would give to the material in the 
vicinity of the boundary a higher energy level. When one further considers the 
difficulty of applying a mechanistic theory to the deformation of the more or less 
disorganized boundary materials, a thermodynamic attack upon the problem would 
seem not only appropriate but to offer definite promise of fruitful results. 

E. R. Parker,* Schenectady, N. Y. (written discussion). — Mr. Kanter has gained 
our admiration with this unique interpretation of high-temperature creep data. This 
contribution has given us an excellent start along the road to a better understanding 
of high-temperature plastic flow. 

There are a few corollaries of this interesting phenomenon. The data in Fig. 7 
were taken from a paper by White, Clark and Wilson, also presented at this con- 
vention. Here, on a log-log plot, the hours to failure have been plotted against 
stress for two steels. Only the data not influenced by oxidation of the steel have been 
used, and these data have been extrapolated for the long-time values. In Fig. 8 the 
hours to failure have been plotted against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature, 
at various stresses, to give a straight-line relationship. The time for failure is an 
approximate measure of the creep resistance of a steel, which is an inverse function of 
flowabifity. This follows from the value obtained for the energy involved, 95,000 
cal. per gram atom, which is the same as that shown by Mr. Kanter for the tensile 
creep rate of steel. It is interesting to note that the energy is not materially affected 
by moderate alloy additions. 


* Research Metallurgist, General Electric Co. 

26 E. A. White and C. L. Clark: The Rupture Strength of Steels at Elevated 
Temperatures. Trans. Amer. Soc. Met. (1937) 868; and Trans. Amer. Soc. Met. 
(1938) 26, 60. 
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This energy of flow should not be confused with the energy of rupture, which is 
much lower. In Fig. 9, the log of the tensile strength for various strain rates has 
been plotted against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature. Here, again, a 
straight line results, but the slope of this line is much smaller, yielding an energy 
value in the neighborhood of 15,000 cal. per gram atom. 

H. F . Moore, * Urbana, 111, — An engineer who has a very high respect for metallur- 
gists and physicists would like to present a very crude cartoon, which occurred to 
him in his three times reading of Mr. Kanter’s paper. The picture gathers around 
the idea of ''eligible atoms,” or, as I prefer to say, “eligible regions” for creep. It 
seems preferable to think of creep not as a phenomenon of an isotropic homogeneous 
material but as a series of localized happenings. 

Creep at low stresses seems to resemble a viscous flow of the metal. We then add 
stress at a constant temperature. As the last discussion showed, the stress would 



Fig. 9. — Temperature coefficient of tensiue strength. 


decrease the energy necessary for creep-diffusion of the atoms to take place, or we 
might, using an extremely crude illustration, say it reduced the entrance fee for the 
“eligibles” into “active” membership of the order of creepers. We could still have 
viscous flow at each one of the eligible regions, with creep rate proportional to stress 
for each region, but now creep is taking place at more locations and the total creep 
of the piece increases faster than would be indicated by proportionality of creep rate to 
stress. In the same way, if I understand Mr. Kanter correctly, ff we add temperature 
we give to his “eligible” atoms greater energy — ^that is, greater ability to pay their 
entrance dues as active members of the order of creepers. 

In both these ways viscous flow would be able to take place over increasing areas, 
so that for constant temperature the total creep might well come to follow a relation 
somewhat like Bailey’s power equation, v = in which v is the creep rate; S the 
stress and A and n are experimentally determined constants. However, for lead 
alloys the speaker has not found n to be a constant, at least for low stresses. 


* Research Professor on Engineering Materials, University of Illinois. 
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R. G. Sturm,* New Kensington, Pa. (written discussion). — This stimulating paper 
presents a most interesting summar;^^ of recent papers by a number of authors touching 
upon the physics of metals. The author shows that, according to his computations, 
comparisons between the results obtained from quantum physics and observations in 
creep indicate that certain relationships exist between the fundamental physical 
constants for metals and the creep rates of these metals. 

The writer would by no means question the existence of relationships between the 
physical properties of materials and these fundamental constants but it would seem 
that further consideration should be given to the basis for choosing the particular 
properties, such as the creep rates. Experimental data certainly indicate that for a 
given stress the creep rate of a material is much greater during the first few seconds 
after application of load than it is after appreciable time has elapsed. The author 
indicates that he considers the question of viscous creep at small stresses and assumes 
that the metal is undergoing a constant rate of strain. This, in turn, requires that the 
creep-time cur\^es are straight lines. Available test data do not seem to justify a 
general basic assumption that creep at design stresses is proportional to the elapsed 
time, or that the creep rate is independent of time. 

Some tests27 indicate that the creep at stresses that may be used in design progresses 
with a gradually decreasing rate and may be expressed as a power function of time as 

C = 

where C — creep at any time t at any stress s. 

Cl = creep after one unit of time has elapsed for the given stress. 
t = elapsed time expressed in whatever units are desirable. 

K — Si constant for the material at the temperature considered. 

In \fiew of the fact that there seems to be some question as to the validity of the 
hypothesis upon which the author has made his comparisons, the writer is inclined 
to heartily agree with his concluding sentence rewritten as follows: *'It is to be dis- 
tinctly emphasized that too little has as yet been done on the experimental side of 
creep investigation to warrant the prediction of creep behavior solely upon any 
mathematical formulation of the problem.’^ 

E. U, Condon, t East Pittsburgh, Pa. (written discussion). — The theory of diffu- 
sion as presented in the first paper^® and also some of the ideas in Mr. Kanter’s paper 
are closely related to those presented by Prof. H. Eyring, of Princeton, in a recent 
paper. Eyring developed a theory of viscous and plastic flow from the point of 
view of statistical mechanics, which I regard as the most important contribution to 
our understanding of these things that has yet been made. A clear and elementary 
presentation of it will be found in an article by Smallwood,®® where application is made 
to plastic deformation of rubber. 

The theory provides a formula for shear strain rate of the form 

jIq-Eq/JcT gijjLh ^ 


* Research Engineer Physicist, Aluminum Research Laboratories, Aluminum 
Company of America. 
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in which / is the shearing stress, Eq is the activation energy for displacement of an 
atom from one equilibrium place to the next, k the Boltzmann constant and T the 
absolute temperature. A and V are constants, which are related by the theory in 
quite definite ways to parameters of the lattice structure. 

If fV kT for all values of the stress, one has approximate proportionality of the 
strain rate to the stress as in ordinary viscous liquids. On the other hand, kT 

fV 1 

we have sinh ^ ^ amj formula gives the same tj-pe of exponential 

dependence of creep rate on stress that is found empirically, as has been emphasized in 
Mr. Kanter's paper. 

I have made some preliminary calculations on the applicability of Eyring's ideas 
to the creep-rate problem, which have met with some success, but it would make the 
discussion too long to attempt to present them here. It is hoped to publish 
them shortly. 

E. Grow AN,* Birmingham, England (written discussion). — Mr. Kanter blames 
the Becker formula for not conformmg with measurements of the secondary creep 
rate of certain kinds of iron and steel. This lack of accord, however, is not at all 
surprising, since the formula relates to a phenomenon quite different from secondary 
creep; namely, to the plastic gliding of crystals. 

On applying a load to a polycrystaUine metal, glide processes will, of course, 
start in its crystal grains; the neighboring grains, however, having different orienta- 
tion, impinge upon each other so that at their boundaries higher stresses arise, which 
act against further gliding. A similar effect occurs inside crystals with more than one 
set of glide planes; here ^^glide zones representing one set of glide planes act as 
obstacles to gliding along glide planes traversing them.®® In order to overcome these 
obstacles, the load must be increased (strain-hardening). If the load is constant, 
the rate of deformation decreases as the resistance of the grain boundaries (and of 
traversing glide zones) against gliding increases (primary creep). The rate of creep 
would asymptotically tend toward zero if the stresses at the grain boundaries were not 
in course of time released by a rearrangement of the atoms taking place by preference 
in the areas bearing the highest stresses. This process of rearrangement is essentially 
the same as in strain-hardening recovery {Kristall-Erholung) or of recrystallization; 
under the mfluence of thermal fluctuations atoms or groups of atoms pass over into 
new positions representing lower energies and lower stresses than the previous con- 
figuration. In conveying the atoms into new positions energy barriers must be 
overcome (in absence of such a barrier the new position could have been reached with- 
out the help of a thermal fluctuation; in other words, the previous configuration 
corresponding to a higher energy would not have been realized at aU, except perhaps 
for a very short time). 

If A is the height of such an energy barrier, then, according to Boltzmann's 
formula, the probability of the rearrangement taking place in a certain time interval 
is proportional to 

-A 

6 


* Physics Department, University of Birmingham. 

E. Orowan: Ztsch. Physik (1934) 89, 634; Schweizer Archiv ang. Wiss. u. Technik 
(July 1935). 

As a consequence of this the “strain-hardening curves" of crystals with more 
than one set of glide planes are quite different from those of crystals possessing one 
set of glide planes only. See Fig. 5 of E. Schmid; Physik. Ztsch. (1930) 31, 893. 
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After the rearrangement the energy and the stresses in the surroundings are 
diminished so that without increasing the load additional gliding can occur until the 
stresses at the grain boundary in question have again reached values sufficient to 
prevent further gliding. This is clearly the mechanism of the secondary creep; 
it follows directly that the temperature dependence of the secondary creep rate is 
given by a formula 

_A 

t; = Ce 

if the “activation energy” A is considered as constant for all rearrangement processes. 
Actually A depends on the structure of the stressed place and thus v is given by a sum 
of such expressions. 

The factor C does not depend explicitly upon the temperature; it represents the 
extension of the stressed boundaries as well as the average amount of creep pro- 
duced by a single rearrangement process. Thus C depends upon the glide system of 
the crj'stal, upon the grain structure of the metal, upon the load, etc., in a very 
complicated manner. 

We see now that the Becker formula could only apply (although, in general, not 
directly 3 0 to the very first stage of the primary creep but not to secondary creep since 
the rate of the ideal secondary creep cannot depend on the rate of gliding, which 
would be exhibited by a freely gliding crystal, but only on the rate at which the 
obstacles to gliding are removed by thermal agitation. 

Mr. Kanter’s objection that a self-diffusion theory (or, in our words, an atomic 
rearrangement theory) of creep could not work below the recrystallization tempera- 
ture, obviously does not apply to our picture of creep. As illustrated by the well- 
knowm Czoehralski diagram, recrystallization temperature decreases with increased 
cold-working. Now the amount of cold-working as measured by internal stresses and 
lattice destructions is very much greater at the grain boundaries where the glide 
planes of two crystals meet or at the crossing of glide zones, than its average value for 
the bulk of the material. Thus we have to assume that at the grain boundaries atomic 
rearrangements are very frequent even at temperatures at which macroscopically 
observable rearrangements (recrystallization) do not occur. 

The question why a possible microscopic recrystallization once started at the 
grain boundary does not proceed into the grain itself can easily be answered by 
referring to some important results of P. A. Beck and M. Polanyi^^ concerning the 
“consumptibility” of crystalline materials by recrystalhzation. These authors 
showed that recrystallization if started at an artificially “inoculated” point (e.g., by 
scratching with a pin) cannot proceed into the bulk of the material unless its cold- 
working exceeds a certain limit. Above this limit the material is “consumable” 
in the case of artificial inoculation; it cannot, however, undergo spontaneous recry- 
stallization unless a second, higher, limit of cold-working has been reached (for a 
certain temperature of annealing). 

We see that our present knowledge of the plasticity of crystals gives at once a very 
simple picture of the mechanism of creep. So we must ask why the tremendous 
number of papers dealing with this subject presents such a confounding complexity of 
views about the nature of this phenomenon, instead of its straightforward explanation. 

The reasons seem to be that creep phenomena have so far been investigated only 
in terms of old-style technology. For a number of decades, the usual way of tackling 
similar problems was to apply simple and exact tests (e.g., tensile tests) to the very 
complex and impure materials used in industry, and then to subject the results of these 

P. A. Beck: Effect of Reversed Deformation on Recrystallization. Trans, 
A.I.M.E. (1937) 124, 351. 
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tests to a subtle mathematical analysis. As to the prospects of this way of proceeding, 
we need only reahze that a piece of iron is far more complicated a structure than, for 
example, a watch. Now imagine subjecting a watch, without opening it, to a com- 
pression test; further, trying to draw mathematical conclusions from its undoubtedly 
very interesting stress-strain curve, and, jfinally, dissolving the watch in acids to 
determine its chemical composition. Although the most accurate experimental tools 
may be used, and the highest degree of mathematical skill displayed, I doubt whether 
in this way much valuable information could be obtained about how the watch is 
working and how it could be improved. A much more promising way is to take the 
watch to pieces, to observe its design and then to study the technological properties 
of its parts. Translated into the terms of our present problems: We must first learn 
the properties of single crystals, in particular the laws of their plasticity; then we may 
proceed to a study of polycrystalline metals with more chance of succeeding 
than hitherto. 

J. J. Kanter (written discussion). — In presenting this paper, the writer sought 
primarily to focus attention upon certain of the possibilities of interpretation and 
analysis presented by the metallic creep problem which lend themselves to the con- 
cepts of atomic physics. Judging by the stimulating discussion, constructive criti- 
cism, and recent citations in metallurgical literature, this paper has well served its 
prime purpose — ^namely, that of finding common ground upon which the metallurgist 
and theoretical physicist might meet. It is to be expected that any new adaptation 
of theoretical notions will not meet with detailed acceptance. The central idea, 
however, that creep rates have an aspect that should be considered from the stand- 
point of chemical activation and reaction rate has not been seriously questioned. The 
detail around which a reaction-rate theory for the creep of metals is to be built raises, 
of course, numerous questions regarding the mechanism of creep deformation to which 
we do not as yet have adequate answers. As to these aU-important details, the writer 
would keep an open mind toward any modifications in the reaction-rate theory of 
creep which discussion and further experiment show to be desirable. 

The writer is inclined to agree "with Dr. Dorn that the frequency determinable from 
the energy of a diffusion process is not the correct mechanical frequency of that process. 
In its present state of development, however, creep data can be expected to yield 
only an “order of magnitude agreement upon any dimensional equation that might 
be set up, and any of the current concepts with regard to the diffusion mechanism 
might be made to fit the data with equal plausibility within the order of experimental 
precision which has been attained. Dr. Dorn's point concerning the correct definition 
of the flowability constant is well taken, and the subscript should be replaced by one 
referring to indefinitely high temperature. 

Study of the crystallographic mechanism of creep deformation, as Mr. Betty 
points out, is certainly indispensable to the understanding and practical control of 
creep properties. It is to be hoped that future creep studies upon steels, brasses, 
and other alloys, of the kind which Mr. Betty has made upon the surfaces of lead and 
lead alloy, will be made. The development of the surface features reveals a type of 
information about grain-boundary flow that is lost to examinations upon metallo- 
graphic sections of creep-deformed materials. New testing techniques are needed 
for the preservation of surfaces of creep-test bars against oxidation and other chemical 
effects at elevated temperature, so that the development of surface features will not 
be obliterated or obscured. Lead and lead alloys, which undergo substantial creep 
deformation at temperatures at which oxidation is not a factor, have made possible 
the obtaining of the desired information without special precautions. It seems well 
worth the while of creep investigators to make an effort to obtain parallel information 
for iron and steel at elevated temperatures. Since both grain-boundary flow and 
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crystallographic slip are undoubtedly present in all plastic and creep deformation, 
studies to determine the relative degree of their effects under varying circumstances 
are of fundamental importance. 

The confirmation of the magnitude of the creep energy for steels from “time-to- 
Tupture” data, which Mr. Parker has shown, is most gratifying in view of the weight 
it lends to the idea of rationalizing the temperature coefficients of tensile creep in 
terms of activation energies established as fundamental constants of the materials 
dealt wdth. Derivation of Q values upon this basis, however, may not be as concisely 
defined as those computed directly from creep rates. With regard to the derivation of 
the energy of rupture from the decrease of the creep strength with temperature, the 
concept does not seem to be clear-cut. Although Dushman has used the change 
in rupture strength with temperature as an argument for deduction of the energy of 
rupture, it is not entirely clear wherein a reaction rate is directly represented by either 
rupture strength or creep strength. In a recent discussion to a paper by E. L. Robin- 
son, the writer proposed a method whereby creep energy values might be derived 
from the creep stress versus temperature relationship, using as a basis equation 7 
of the paper under discussion. Suppose it is desired to apply equation 7 to the prob- 
lem of the effect of temperature variation on the creep strength of steels. The 

variable is then defined as a constant vo and ~ = o-q. Furthermore, since a range of 

90 

stress considerably above zero is usually considered, a stress function compatible with 
equation 5 can be chosen by letting 

/(<r) = (n - 

where n is the same slope of a log-log plot as shown m Fig. 4 of the paper and <ro is 
the stress constant. Substituting these values, equation 7 becomes 



or, written as an explicit fxmction of stress: 

Q 

d = 

The power n from the log-log plot assumes an interesting significance in connection 
with this equation. Experimental values of n vary from unity to as high as 20, 
depending upon the material, the temperature, and even the portion of stress range 
considered. The partition of energy .under varying crystallographic restraints seems 
to influence the magnitude of the value. In general, as temperature increases and the 
molecular or lattice restraints grow weaker, it is found from creep data that the values 
of n dimmish and tend to approach unity as a limit. This decrease, however, does not 
always proceed uniformly, presumably due to phase changes which may occur. Con- 
siderable variation in the slopes of the log-log creep rate versus stress plots is found 
between various temperatures as filustrated in Fig. 10. It is interesting to note that 
for both ferritic and austenitic steels the n values reach maxima at temperatures 
corresponding to the points of most intense temper embrittlement for the respective 
steels. These are also the temperatures usually associated with strain-hardening 
relief and ‘^equicohesion.” All these facts are very suggestive of the thought that 
transitions are in progress at these temperatures which may well lead to anomalies in 

E, L. Robinson: Effect of Temperature Variation on the Creep Strength of Steels. 
Trans. Amer. Soc. Mech. Engrs. (1938) 60, 253-259. 
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the observed values of n. If n is influenced by the partition of energy of deformation, 
it is not surprising to find it rising to a maximum in the \dcmity of a critical tempera- 
ture. The equation suggests that for a diagram plotted as Mr. Parker's Fig. 9 the 

Q 

energy derived is to be regarded as -. It follows from the data in Fig. 10 that 

the creep stress curve has an inflection point at the temperature corresponding to the 
maximum of the curve representing the index n. The energy Q then is proportional 
to the product of the slope and the value of n for the corresponding temperature, as 
illustrated in Figs. 11 and 12. 

It is to be noted particularly that in austenitic chromium-nickel steel energy 
values (268,000 cal. per gram mol., Fig. 12) are far greater than can be attributed to 
the activation associated with the migration of a single atom. Such energy" values 



Temperodure,deg.F. 

Fig. 10. — Relation op temperatube to creep rate and stress. 

suggest that creep deformation involves the activation of a molecular group or 
eligible region,” which in the case of nickel-chromium-iron austenite is perhaps three 
or four times as large as in the case of ferrite. In other words, austenite, ferrite, and 
different modifications of either undoubtedly vary in character. 

The idea that increase of stress increases the ‘^ehgible regions” for creep has been 
very aptly emphasized by Professor Moore. We have only to admit that an increased 
rate of deformation by slip gives rise to an increased number of crystallites in metal, 
and the eligible regions for creep are thereby also increased through the rise in con- 
centration of the intergranular material which we conceive as participating in viscous 
boundary flow. It is not surprising under this circumstance to find the different 
metals exhibiting widely varying functional relationship between creep rate and 
stress. The further possibility that stress application may also contribute to the 
reduction of the ''entrance fee” for the eligibles is a view in justification of the form 
used for equation 11. 

The treatment of viscosity data for fluids from the standpoint of reaction rate 
by Eyring is an idea having a great deal in common with the present discussion on 
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Temperaiure, deg. E 
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Fig. 11. — Electric-furnace killed 0.15 per cent C steel tested by Clark and 
White, (1 per cent in 10,000 hr. creep stress.) 
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Fig. 12. — Austenitic steel tested by F. H. Norton: 19 per cent Ni, 6 
Cr, 1 PER cent Si. (1 per cent in 10,000 hr. creep stress.) 
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creep of metals, as pointed out by Dr. Condon. The essential difference between the 
two problems lies in the eligibility concept. Whereas aU molecules of a fluid have 
equal chances of migrating under shear, the case is different with crj'stalline aggre- 
gates, where crj'stalline restraints admit only certain ‘^eligible regions” to the 
chance of migration. The application of an adaptation of the E\T:mg theory to 
the creep problem, which Dr. Condon proposes to present, promises to be a most 
welcome contribution. 

Before a completely acceptable theory of the energetics of creep is achieved, it 
will be necessary, as Dr. Sturm’s discussion brings out, to take into account the part 
of curve where creep takes place at a gradually decreasing rate and approaches a 
zero rate. A range of temperature is found for each metal and alloy, however, above 
which a rather constant rate of creep may be obser\^ed over a considerable inter^^al. 
In such instances, viscous boundar\^ flow of material seems to have a predominating 
influence above that of slip in contributing to creep deformation, and the reaction 
rate with which we are concerned is to be associated largely with this viscous bound- 
ary flow. At the so-called strain-hardening temperature, mscous boundar 3 ^ flow is 
of less relative importance than slip; nevertheless, creep occurring under these circum- 
stances involves an activation of the boundary" material associated with crj-stallite 
formation. The activation energj^ of creep, however, when derived from data below 
or above the so-called equicohesive or recrj^stallization temperature, appears to be of 
approximately the same magnitude if the analj-sis behind Figs. 11 and 12 can 
be accepted. 

The plastic gliding of crystals, referred to by Mr. Orowan in his discussion, is 
under all circumstances to be regarded as a component of creep strain, whether one 
deals with the primary or secondar^^ stages. The relative contributions of plastic 
gliding (slip) and viscous flow at the grain boundaries of the crj^stal aggregate, com- 
pared to the measured permanent deformation, vary widely with the mode bj^ which 
this deformation is produced. It has been convenient, as a matter of practical 
definition, to consider creep as the very slow and often uniform rate of deformation, 
for which the evidence indicates that the viscous boundary flow is predominately^ 
large. Rapid time-to-rupture tests, as shown in Fig. 7 of Mr. Parker’s discussion, 
indicate that the same general type of equations apply to the relation between stress, 
time and load as established for slow tests. The Becker formula, to which Mr. 
Orowan refers, does not fairly depict the facts of these deformations, whether it be 
applied to data involving the rate of plastic gliding of crystals or to viscous movements 
of crystals. It is not entirely clear that any essential difference exists in the crystal 
gliding whether it contributes to primary creep or furnishes the principal mode of 
deformation in secondary creep. In either case, the Becker formula does not seem to 
satisfactorily correlate the measurements. 

It was not the intention to convey an idea that atomic rearrangements or self- 
diffusion cannot take place below the recrystallization temperature and promote 
creep, as Mr. Orowan has gathered. The increasing formation of viscous boundary’^ 
material, accompanying crystallite formation as deformation proceeds below the 
recrystaUization temperature, should merely be expected to vary the net concentra- 
tion of regions “eligible” for thermal rearrangements in a different degree than 
obtains at the higher temperatures where the condition of the grain-boundary material 
is predominant in determining the creep characteristics. 

Mr. Orowan inquires as to why there is a tremendous number of papers dealing 
with this subject presenting a complexity of views and not more straightforward 
explanation in terms of the laws of deformation to be learned from single cry^stals. 
While it is not the remotest intention of the author to disparage the great importance 
of single-crystal studies and the light of fundamental information that such studies 
promise, it should not be forgotten that the primary industrial interest prompting 
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its expenditures upon creep studies has been to obtain directly applicable engineering 
data upon commercial materials. Such expenditures of efforts and funds continue 
in ’^rhat seems to be an endless and tedious investigation of new metals and alloys for 
high-temperature service, which make their appearance more rapidly than their 
creep characteristics can adequately be determined. Any generalization and rational- 
ization of the laws governing the creep of metals that may point the way to ^^short- 
cuts” in reliably determining the information that industry so eagerly desires, is of 
value no matter how crudely formulated from the point of view of one interested in 
the fundamentals of deformation in single crystals. As for the paper under discus- 
sion, the writer believes that it represents the first practical attempt to draw attention 
to certain possibilities in the generalization of the temperature coefficients of creep 
rates. If this paper ser\^es in any degree to focus attention upon such possibilities, 
which may eventually lead to a theoretical development of creep laws that eliminates 
the number of temperature points necessary to establish data usable over a range of 
temperature, it wiQ have served a practical end. 



Effect of Silicon on Chromium-molybdenum Steels for 
High-temperatime Service, with a Note on the 
Effect of Copper 

By H. D. Newell* 

(Atlantic City Meeting, t October, 1937) 

There has been much research and commercial development in 
recent years in the use of chromium and nickel in steels of various types, 
including those intended for high-temperature service. By “high-tem- 
perature steels” are meant those specifically designed for service at ele- 
vated temperatures in steam plants, oil refineries and other industries 
where high-temperature operations are conducted. This paper is 
devoted to some preliminary data on the effect of silicon on certain of 
the most popular chromium-molybdenum steels now being used in 
quantity by the refining industry and includes a short statement on the 
influence of copper in steels intended for high-temperature service. 

Uses of Silicon 

Next to oxygen, silicon is the most widely distributed and abundant 
of the earth^s substances. Although classed as a nonmetal, it is highly 
important in the metallurgy of all steels, having been used for years as an 
efl5.cient and economical degasifier and deoxidizer. Silicon is added to 
various steels in the form of ferrosilicon, generally at the end of the heat 
so as to avoid oxidation losses. With acid steels it is added in the fur- 
nace (also in the ladle) and generally with basic steels is added in the 
ladle, so as to avoid reaction with the basic lining through high-tempera- 
ture acidic reaction with silica, which may be formed by oxidation of the 
silicon alloy. Several grades of ferrosilicon are available, containing, 
respectively, 15, 50, 75 and 90 per cent Si. By far the largest tonnage 
produced is the 50 per cent grade although the 75 and 90 per cent ferro- 
silicons are used as ladle and furnace additions in the manufacture of 
steels of high silicon content. 

The introduction of silicon into steel as an alloying element is well 
known in connection with high-yield-strength constructional steel for 
bridges, ships, car construction, etc., and it is also well known as an alloy- 

Manuscript received at the office of the Institute March 2, 1937. Issued as 
T.P. 835 in Metals Technology, September, 1937. 

* Chief Metallurgist, The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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ing element in electrical sheet steel and in silicon-manganese spring steels. 
Smaller amounts of special silicon-containing alloys are made for specific 
applications such as the high silicon acid-resistant cast irons, alloys high 
in chromium-nickel and silicon for high-temperature and corrosion-resis- 
tant uses, and chromium-silicon steels for exhaust valves of internal- 
combustion motors. In the last mentioned application, silicon is added 
for its specific action in enhancing resistance to scaling. 

Action of Silicon when Added to Relatively Puee Ikon 

Silicon has a density of 2.4 grams per cubic centimeter compared 
with 7.84 grams per cubic centimeters for pure iron. A small addition of 
silicon by weight, therefore, means a relatively large addition by volume. 
Silicon does not form a true carbide in steel and simply goes into solution 
in the ferrite. According to Corson,^ iron-silicon alloys up to 14.3 per 
cent Si are of alpha solid solution type with silicon dissolved in the 
solvent iron. (Certain irregularities in properties, crystal lattice con- 
stant, etc., occur below 14.3 per cent Si and these are more or less 
anomalies when contrasted to true alpha solid solutions.) Silicon reduces 
air hardenability, increases transformation temperatures and hardness 
in the annealed state as the percentage of silicon increases. The intro- 
duction of silicon into iron causes a decrease in density and conversely an 
increase in specific volume. It increases specific heat and electrical 
resistance and has decided indirect effects on other electrical char- 
acteristics. Many investigations show that silicon lowers the solubility 
of carbon in iron. We are not here concerned with these effects but 
mainly with changes in mechanical properties, creep strength, corrosion 
resistance and oxidation resistance, as is pertinent to suitability for 
high-temperature application. 

It has been known for a long period that silicon increases the hardness 
and brittleness of iron. After a survey of the literature, Greiner, March 
and Stoughton^ stated that silicon increases the strength (room tempera- 
ture) of iron-silicon alloys nearly linearly to at least 4 per cent Si, beyond 
which a sharp decline occurs. Further, the ductility beyond 2 per cent 
Si is low. Yensen’s^ work on vacuum-melted iron-silicon alloys is per- 
haps the most complete in existence and his curve for the strength 
properties of annealed iron-silicon alloys is reproduced in Fig. 1. An 
unexplained minimum in properties occurs at about 2.50 per cent Si 
but otherwise both tensile strength and yield point increase in practically 
straight-line functions. The corrosion-test results summarized in the 
recent book on Alloys of Iron and Silicon^ indicate no appreciable increase 
in corrosion resistance in iron-silicon alloys under atmospheric corrosion, 
hot and cold aerated water or under mineral acids until a critical silicon 
content approaching 13 per cent is reached, whereupon a decided increase 


^ References are at the end of the paper. 
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in resistance to corrosion by mineral acids occurs. Generally speaking, 
not enough data are available to indicate whether silicon has a beneficial 
effect when present in nominal amounts; i.e., 3 per cent or less. 

In common with chromium, silicon has the power to form hard, dense 
refractory surface oxides, therefore its addition to iron alloys results in 
an improvement in resistance to oxidation. Its use in this connection 



Fig. 1. — Mechanical properties op iron-silicon allots melted in vacuo. 
Annealed. {After Yensen,) 

is exemplified in the well-known chromium-silicon automotive valve steels. 
Two steels in wide use for this purpose are the 2 per cent Cr, 3 per cent 
Si steel and the 9.5 per cent Cr, 3 per cent Si alloy. These steels contain 
approximately 0.40 per cent C, are quite brittle in the cold and are of 
relatively low strength at elevated temperature. They do, however, 
offer excellent resistance to high-temperature oxidation as encountered 
in the exhaust valves of gasoline engines. 

Steel containing 2 to 3 per cent Si with low carbon has been noted as 
having good resistance to water vapor at high temperature^ and Pfeil,® 
investigating the oxidation resistance of various steels, found that the 
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outer layers of scale on 2 per cent Si steel contained only traces of silicon 
whereas the inner layer contained more than 4 per cent Si. This may 
be interpreted as meaning that a concentration of silicon or silica at the 
scale-metal interface retards oxygen diffusion and hence oxidation of 
the metal. 

In the higher alloy steels such as 18-8, the addition of 2 per cent Si 
greatly retards the attack of sulphur-bearing flue gases. For this reason, 
such material was employed in the superheater tubes of the Detroit- 
Edison high-temperature steam superheater.^ The installation has 
operated three years or more at steam temperatures up to 1100 °F., with 



Fig. 2. — Scaling experiments on chromium steels at bipferent temperatures. 

(After Junghluth and Muller.) 

no sign of external (or internal) attack. Plain 18-8 in flue gases from-the 
burning of fuel oil containing 1.5 per cent S has shown rapid attack in 
test work at metal temperatures above 1200°F., also where sludge acid 
fuel is burned. There seems to be no dearth of evidence that silicon addi- 
tions retard the oxidation rate of steels in oxidizing atmospheres and 
burned gases at elevated temperatures. 

Jungbluth and Muller,® investigated the properties of low-cost heat 
and corrosion-resistant steels for steam-boiler construction. The investi- 
gation is of particular interest because it deals with chromium-molybde- 
num steels containing from about 1 to 6 per cent Cr, such as are finding 
wide application in this country in oil refineries and steam super- 
heater construction. 
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The creep properties of a large group of steels, including several 
molybdenum and chromium-molybdenum steels, were investigated 
roughly by weighting wires (rods) and subjecting them to uniform heating 
to determine those resistant to sagging. Of the steels selected for fur- 



FiG. 3. — Effect of silicon on scaling resistance of a 6 per cent Cr, 0.50 per 
CENT Mo, 0.50 PER cent V STEEL. {After Junghluth and Muller.) 

ther testing, carbon-molybdenum and chromium-molybdenum steels 
were outstanding. The steels showing the best properties were subjected 
to additional testing, which included creep tests, short-time high-tempera- 
ture tests, oxidation-resistance tests and ability to be fabricated into 
seamless tubing. Fig. 2 is reproduced from this work to show the influ- 
ence of chromium on resistance to oxidation at various temperatures. 
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The tests were of 120 hr. duration. Attempts were also made to sub- 
stitute silicon in part for chromium to improve oxidation resistance at 
lower cost than if chromium alone were used. The value of silicon in 
this respect may be noted in Fig. 3, which shows resistance to scaling 
imparted by various silicon contents when added to 6,0 per cent chro- 
mium-molybdenum-vanadium steel. Aluminum was not considered a 
successful substitute for chromium because of difficulties encountered 
in the manufacture of the high-aluminum steels and because of the tend- 
ency of such steel to nitride in certain services. Aluminum, however, 
improved oxidation resistance markedly. The investigation resulted in 
establishment of several commercial grades now sold by the Krupp com- 
pany of low-chromium-molybdenum (1 per cent Cr) and 6 per cent chro- 
mium-molybdenum steel with or without silicon. Incidentally, the lower 
chromium alloys were found to be superior in creep strength to the 6 per 
cent Cr alloys but had inferior oxidation resistance, as might be expected. 

American metallurgists have been rather slow to take advantage of 
the economic possibilities of adding silicon to high-temperature steels 
although several steels of this type are now on the market. This situa- 
tion is due no doubt to several factors, among which may be mentioned: 
(1) lack of accurate data concerning the effect of silicon on mechanical 
properties and creep strength, (2) difficulty from the manufacturer’s 
point of ^dew in handling steels containing 1.50 per cent or more silicon 
and (3) the fear that silicon will contribute to brittleness and unreli- 
ability in ser\dce. Competition with other elements such as titanium 
and columbium, which retard air-hardening properties and enhance 
resistance to scaling, has also been a factor. 

The remainder of this article attempts to supply information, admit- 
tedly incomplete, on the effect of silicon in 2 per cent Cr, 0.50 per cent 
Mo and 5 per cent Cr, 0.50 per cent Mo steels. 

Experimental Work 

A laboratory study of the effect of silicon in various amounts in 2 
per cent Cr, 0.50 per cent Mo steel was made in the author’s laboratory 
by melting a series of induction-furnace melts ranging from 0.20 to 3.00 
per cent Si in graduated steps. In addition, two melts of 5 per cent Cr, 
0.50 per cent Mo steel with approximately 1.5 per cent Si were prepared. 
Analysis of the experimental alloys is given in Table 1. 

Mechanical properties of 1-in. round after a complete soft-annealing 
treatment were as shown in Table 2. It may be noted here that silicon 
gradually stiffens the metal, causing an increase in tensile strength, yield 
point and Brinell hardness with a corresponding drop in ductile properties. 
Similar data on physical properties, annealed, are also given for the two 
experimental heats of 5 per cent Cr, 0.60 per cent Mo alloys with high 
silicon content, together with properties for the usual commercial alloy 
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containing 0.50 per cent maximnni silicon. These data are also given 
in Table 2. 


Table 1. — Chemical Composition of ExperimeyUal Alloys 


Heat No. 

Composition, Per Cent 

Carbon 

Manganese 

Silicon 

i 

Chromium 

Molybdenum 


2 Per Cent CnROMimi, 0.50 Pee Cent Molybdenum Series 


849 

0 11 

0.30 

0.20 

1.79 

0.61 

898 

0.12 

0.44 

0.55 

1.98 

0.53 

900 

0.13 

0.57 

1.02 

2.02 

0.54 

899 

0.16 

0.56 

1.22 

2.06 

0.54 

910 

0.13 

0.52 

1.93 

1.94 

0.59 

911 

0.13 

0.59 

2.96 

1.94 

0.53 


5 Per Cent Chromium, 0.50 Per Cent Molybdenum Series 


873 

0.14 

0.62 

1.48 

5.57 

0.68 

874 

0.11 

0.60 

1.60 

5.39 

0.61 

Commercial.. 

0.16 

0.36 

0.37 

5.13 

0.58 


Table 2. — Physical Properties of One-inch Round after Full 

Annealing 


Heat No. 

Silicon 
Content, 
Per Cent 

Ultimate 
Strength, 
Lb. per 

Sq. In. 

Yield 

Point, 

Lb. per 
Sq. In.» 

Propor- 
tional Limit, 
Lb. per 
Sq. In. 

Elongation, 
Per Cent 
in 2 In. 

Reduction, 
Per Cent 

Brinell 

Hard- 

ness 

2 Per Cent Chromium, 0.50 Per Cent Molybdenum Series® 

849 

0.20 

66,350 

39,100 


36.5 

63.0 

125 

898 

0.55 

71,500 

40,500 

30,500 

35.0 

68.2 

131 

900 

1.03 

86,680 

47,280 

35,000 

32,5 

67.3 

156 

899 

1.22 

89,500 

48,750 

40,000 

29.0 

64.0 

170 

910 

1.93 

90,370 

58,408 

42,500 

31.0 

65.9 

179 

911 

2.96 

96,455 

63,630 

47,975 

28.0 

51.9 

1 

207 

5 Per Cent Chromium, 0.50 Per Cent Molybdenum Series® 

873 

1.48 

88,420 

43,080 

33,000 

32.5 

65.2 

197 

874 

1.60 

87,500 

56,000 

46,500 

34.0 

73.0 

170 

Commercial. 

0.37 

75,950 

31,400 

26,500 

33.5 

69.3 

143 


^ Average value of two tests. 

^ Yield-strength values obtained by the offset method and values shown are for 
stresses at permanent set of 0.1 per cent of original gauge length. 


Figs. 4 and 5 show, respectively, the influence of increasing silicon 
content on physical properties of 2 per cent Cr, 0.50 per cent Mo steel 
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and typical stress-strain diagrams giving experimental values for propor- 
tional limit and moduli of elasticity. Impact strength at room tempera- 
ture, plus 25° F., and minus 25° F., is given in Table 3. 

Increased silicon influences the* properties of the 5 per cent Cr type 
steel in much the same way as when added to the 2 per cent Cr alloy. 
The tensile, yield and hardness are increased and impact apparently 
suffers more in the 5 per cent Cr steels than in the alloy with less chro- 



Fig. 4. — ^Effect of silicon on room-tempebatube physical properties of 2 per 
' cent Cb, 0.50 PER CENT Mo STEELS. 

mium. Small variations in carbon have a decided effect with the lower 
carbon alloy, exhibiting the better impact properties. The properties of 
a 5 per cent chromium-molybdenum steel with higher silicon, namely, 
2.5 per cent, are disappointing in so far as tube fabrication is concerned. 
Such an alloy has excellent scale resistance and may be hot-worked 
satisfactorily, but is extremely brittle in the cold state. While it might 
be adaptable for certain heat-resistant purposes, it is too fragile for appli- 
cation in boilers or as refinery tubes, which are subject to shock stresses. 
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This is becoming apparent in the 1.50 per cent Si alloy, as evidenced by 
the low impact values obtained in the experimental alloy containing 



Fig. 5. — Stress-strain diagram showing inflijencb of silicon on proportional 
LIMIT OF 2 PER CENT Cr, 0.50 PER CENT Mo STEEL. 


Table 3. — Impact Value j One-inch Round Annealed 
Charpt Foot-pounds 


Heat No. 

Silicon, Per Cent 

Room Temper- 
ature, Deg. F. 

Plus 25° F. 

Minus 25° F. 

2 Per Cent Chromium, 

0.50 Per Cent Molybdenum Series 

849 

0.20 ^ 

61.0 

60.0 

54.0 

898 

0.55 

39.0 

39.5 

30.0 

900 

1.03 

44.0 

41.5 

39.0 

899 

1.22 

42.0 

44.0 

39.0 

910 

1.93 

33.0 1 

36.0 

8.0 

911 

2.96 

2.0 

3.5 

1.0 

5 Per Cent Chromium, 

0.50 Per Cent Molybdenum Series 

873 

1.48 

10.0 



874 

1.60 

35.5 



Commercial 

0.37 

55.0 







* Average of three tests. Specimen 0.394 in. square, drilled notch. 


0.14 per cent C. It seems indicated that carbon content in the 5 per 
cent Cr alloy should be 0.10 per cent, or possibly 0.12 per cent maximum, 
to avoid this condition. 
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EFFECT OF SILICON ON CHEOMIUM-MOLYBDENTJM STEELS 


Short-time Tensile Properties 

The short-time test is not a reliable criterion for judging the ability 
of the metal to resist stress for long periods of time at high temperature, 
but such tests are interesting in developing information on the influence 



Fig. 6. — Effect of silicon on shoet-time tensile properties of 2 per cent Cr, 

0.50 PER CENT Mo steels. 


of various elements on mechanical properties, and they have some sig- 
nificance in indicating how a steel will behave under sudden stress such 
as might be encountered under sudden pressure increase or when hot 
spots develop in refinery tubes because of coking and irregular furnace 
conditions. Short-time tests have been made on the 2 per cent Cr steels 
wdth various silicon contents. Under standardized test conditions, the 
influence of silicon is as shown in Fig. 6. The individual heats were 
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soft-annealed prior to test and for this reason it is interesting to note that 
silicon has no pronounced eiEfect on short-time strength up to at least 
1200° F.; in fact, the alloys with higher silicon contents show the lowest 
strength properties between about 950° and 1200° F. At 900° F., the 
effect of silicon in stiffening the ferrite is noticeable, and at this tempera- 



Fig. 7. — Miceostructitre of 2 per cent? Cr, 0.50 per cent Mo, alloys with 

VARIOUS SILICON CONTENTS. AnNEALED. X 100. 

а, 0.55 per cent Si. c, 1.93 per cent Si. 

б, 1.22 per cent Si, d, 2.96 per cent Si. 

ture, the higher silicon alloys show a slight superiority over those of lower 
silicon content. At high temperatures — i.e., within the working or 
rolling range, silicon in amounts of one per cent or more seems to cause 
softening, and in this connection it has been observed that certain high- 
silicon steels have excellent elongation through the working range but 
are easily guide-marked or roll-marked during the rolling of tubes or 
other products. 
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The microstructures of several of the 2 per cent Cr steels, as annealed, 
are illustrated in Fig. 7. A decided tendency toward coarse grain struc- 
ture may be noted in the alloy containing 2.96 per cent Si, and this is 
reflected in the impact properties shown for this composition. 

Creep Properties 

There are no data available at this time that accurately indicate the 
effect of silicon variation on the creep strength of chromium-containing 
steels. Doubtless silicon has an appreciable effect, considering that it 
enters solution in the ferrite and also tends to alter the form of the 
carbides. Slight changes of chromium also affect the condition of the 
carbide in that as chromium content increases, the carbide changes in 
annealed steels from pearlitic form to spheroidized form. This makes it 
necessary to compare creep-strength properties of constant chromium- 
content alloys of variable silicon content before definite statements can 
be made. 

Generally speaking, silicon seems to aid resistance to creep of steel 
alloys up to about 950° F., above which available data seem to indicate 
that silicon in increasing amounts depreciates creep resistance. The 
many factors affecting the creep properties of steel, such as melting and 
casting practice, inherent grain size, composition, heat-treatment, and 
so on, make for dfficulty in determining the true effect of any given 
element. Clark and White^ have described these factors and state that 
preliminary results indicate that silicon additions in excess of a given 
amount do low^er creep resistance. Their article also makes possible a 
comparison of carbon-molybdenum steels containing high and low silicon. 


Table 4 . — Clwrh and Whitens Data 


i 

Alloy 

Chemical Composition, Per Cent 

Temper- 
ature, 
Deg. F. 

Rate of Creep per 
1000 Hr. 

0.01 Per 
Cent 

0.10 Per 
Cent 

1 

C, 0.16, Si, 0.23, Mo, 0.42 

800 

15,500 

26,000 

2 

C, 0.11, Si, 1.35, Mo, 0.50 

800 

18,000 

29,000 

1 

As above 

1000 

10,700 

17,800 

2 

As above 

1000 

5,000 

9,200 

1 

As above 

1200 

480 

2,000 

2 

As above 

I 

1200 

720 

1,850 


The data in Table 4 are abstracted from Clark and White's Table 1. 
These data indicate that the high-silicon alloy is superior at 800° F., but 
inferior to the low-silicon alloy at the higher temperatures. Other data 
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have been compared by the author and, allowing for the effect of small 
differences in chromium content of several alloy steels', those containing 
the higher silicon contents show the lowest creep-strength properties. 
Therefore, until information to the contrary is available it can be inferred 
that silicon additions in excess of a normal amount for deoxidation pur- 
poses, or perhaps slightly more, tend to reduce creep strength at the 
higher temperatures. 


Oxidation Resistance 

The most beneficial action of silicon lies in its ability to improve 
resistance to scaling at high temperature. The value of increasing silicon 



Fig. 8. — Effect of silicon on scaling resistance of 2 pee cent Cr, 0.60 per cent 
Mo, 0.16 PER CENT C, STEEL. 

content in this direction may be noted in Fig. 8, which shows results of 
oxidation tests of 100 hr. duration performed by heating in an oxidizing 
atmosphere in an electric muffle furnace. Scale loss is reported in grams 
per square inch and all samples were of equal exposed surface area. 

Summary 

Where oxidation resistance is of prime importance, improvement in 
this direction can be gained at low cost, by adding silicon to the chromium- 
molybdenum high-temperature steels. Until further data are available, 
silicon should be limited to about 1.50 per cent in steels containing 2 to 
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5 per cent Cr. Higher silicon results in loss of impact strength and tends 
to reduce ductilityj and should be avoided where shock stresses are likely 
to be encountered when the metal is cold. 

The increased resistance to oxidation is gained at some sacrifice in 
high-temperature strength properties (both short-time and creep strength) 
and it is believed further data will bear out this contention. A comprom- 
ise must be made in using the silicon-containing alloys, and the choice 
of material will be dependent on whether maximum creep strength or 
maximum oxidation resistance is of paramount importance. 

Note on Effect of Copper 

Copper in small amounts improves the resistance of steel to dilute 
acid solutions of a reducing character and also its resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion. The limited solubility of copper in iron makes it of use in 
constructional steels where advantage is taken of a precipitation-harden- 
ing reaction to cause increase in yield strength. It also is stated by cer- 
tain investigators that copper improves resistance toward oxidation; the 
influence on oxidation resistance is slight, however. Copper is non- 
resistant to sulphur compounds at elevated temperatures; consequently, 
it has not been used in steels for high-temperature service. The lack of 
resistance of copper-bearing steel to corrosion is confirmed by Egloff 
and Morrell,® who report results of a corrosion test covering a period of 
20 days Tvdth cracking oil containing 1 per cent S at 460° C. (860° F.). 
The samples tested were suspended in the vapor zone of the reaction 
chamber. The copper-bearing steel lost more than plain steel, therefore 
did not show promise for this service. The reactivity of copper and sul- 
phur at elevated temperature would lead one to suspect such a result and, 
in consequence, copper additions have been avoided in high-tempera- 
ture steels. 

An exception to this lies in the use of copper-steel boiler tubes for 
nominal temperature conditions where corrosion from boiler waters of 
poor quality is to be combated. In this case, the copper-bearing steels 
are not subjected to temperatures in excess of about 450° F., and they 
are not called upon to resist the highly corrosive effect of oil products 
containing appreciable quantities of sulphur. 
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DISCUSSION 

C. L. Clabk,* Ann Arbor, Mich, (written discussion). — Silicon is an element that 
has received too little attention, in so far as its influence upon the high-temperature 
properties is concerned, and when the true value of this element is recognized it will 
be present in relatively large amounts in the majority of steels used for high-tempera- 
ture service. In fact, this trend is already occurring, as many of the higher silicon 
steels arc now finding wide commercial applications. 


Table 5. — Comparative Tensile Properties 
Two -4^6 Cr + Mo Steels Containing 0.18 and 1.55 Per Cent Si 


Tempera- 
ture, 
Deg. F. 

Silicon, 
Per Cent 

Tensile 
Strength, 
Lb. per 

Sq. In, 

Yield Stress, 

Lb. per Sq. In. 

Proportional 

Limit, 

Lb. per 

Sq. In. 

Elongation, 
Per Cent 
in 2 In. 

Reduction 
of Area, 
Per Cent 

0.1 Per 
Cent 

0.2 Per 
Cent 

85 

0.18 

66,575 

25,400 

26,250 

19,000 

39.0 

80.5 


1.55 

82,100 

45,000 

45,000 

36,250 

38.8 

76.2 

1000 

0.18 

44,465 

16,750 

17,300 

7,500 

28,5 

73.5 


1.55 

45,500 

24,250 

25,625 

15,000 

42.75 

83.6 

1100 

0.18 

34,375 

14,900 

15,400 

6,000 

38.75 

87.3 


1.55 

33,575 

18,000 

20,250 

8,000 

58.5 

89.95 

1200 

0.18 

25,800 

11,000 

11,300 

1,500 

46.0 

91.0 


1.55 

24,000 

13,750 : 

16,000 

5,500 

70.75 

93.65 

1300 

0.18 

19,000 

8,650 

9,500 


65.0 

94.55 


1.55 

15,000 

9,000 

10,000 


79.0 

95.65 

1400 

0.18 

13,275 

6,500 

7,250 


65.0 

95.9 


1.55 

10,340 

4,875 

5,760 


101.0 

97.6 


While we are in general agreement with the results presented it is believed that 
greater consideration should perhaps be given to certain of the points raised. Our 
laboratories have done considerable work on several of the steels herein considered, 
and since all of our results were obtained from standard commercial heats, rather than 
from small induction ones, a comparison will be valuable in indicating whether or 


Research Engineer, College of Engineering, University of Michigan. 
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not the same trends exist. This discussion will be largely confined to two representa- 
tive steels, 4-6 Cr 4- Mo with 0.18 and 1.55 per cent Si. 

Tensile Properties , — In so far as the short-time tensile properties at room and 
elevated temperatures are concerned, we have likewise found increased silicon content 
to improve the strength characteristics at room temperature and to slightly lower 
the tensile strength, but not the yield stress or proportional limit, at the elevated 
temperatures. The increased silicon content does, however, greatly increase the 
ductihty at the elevated temperatures and w^e believe this to be of considerable 
importance. The tensile properties of these two steels are summarized in Table 5* 


Table 6. — Comparative High-temperature Impact Characteristics 
Two 4-6 Cr -{- Mo Steels Containing 0.18 and 1.55 Per Cent Si 


Temperature, 

Deg- F. 

Silicon, 

Per Cent 

Charpy Impact, Ft.-lb., after Designated 
Holding Times 

1 Hr. 

1000 Hr. 

80 

0.18 

81.3 



1.55 

69.3 


500 

0.18 

68.7 

77.0 


1.55 



600 

0.18 

72.5 

80.5 


1.55 



750 

0.18 

75.0 

73 3 


1.55 



900 

0.18 I 

64.5 

52.0 


1.55 

. 


1000 

0.18 ' 

58.7 

61.0 


1.55 1 

59.0 

53.0 

1100 

0.18 

54.3 

56.0 


1.55 

56.0 

56.0 

! 

1200 

0.18 

53.7 

40.0 


1.55 

51.0 

45.5 

1300 

0.18 




1.55 

50.0 

45.5 

1400 

0.18 




1.55 

46.5 

44.0 

1500 

0.18 




1.55 

42.5 

34.5 


Impact Resistance, — -Likewise, in connection with impact resistance, it was found 
that the increased silicon content lowered the room-temperature values to a slight 
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extent but had no detrimental influence on the resistance at the elevated temperatures. 
In fact the results, given in Table 6, show the high-silicon type to have good resistance 
to impact after exposure times of 1000 hr. at temperatures as high as 1500° F. 

Creep Characteristics . — A casual review of the present paper might lead to the con- 
clusion that increased silicon content decreases the creep resistance under all condi- 
tions. Such however is not believed to be true and the data presented in Table 4 
indicate that this occurs only at certain intermediate temperatures; in other words, 
at the lower temperatures increased silicon improves the creep resistance and the 
same is likewise true to a lesser degree at the more elevated temperatures. 

The creep characteristics of the two 4-6 Cr -h Mo steels being considered are shown 
in Fig. 9. It is apparent that at temperatures of 1000° and 1100° F. an increase in the 
silicon content from 0.18 to 1.55 per cent has reduced the creep strength to some 
extent, but at 1200° F. it has been slightly beneficial and the shapes of the two curves 
indicate that it would be even more so at the more elevated temperatures. 

The question now arises as to the temperatures at which the higher creep resistance 
is of the greater importance. For cracking tubes for oil-refinery service it is generally 
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Fig. 9. — Creep characteristics of 4-6 per cent Cr + Mo steel containing 

0.18 AND 1.55 PER CENT Si. 

Fig. 10. — Stress-rupture characteristics at 1200° and 1300° F. of two Cr + Mo 
STEELS containing 0.18 AND 1.55 PER CENT Si. 


agreed that the greater creep resistance is required at the temperatures encountered 
during the latter part of the operating cycle, which may be considerably above the 
normal operating temperatures. Under these conditions an increase in the silicon 
content of the 4-6 Cr + Mo steel to 1.50 per cent would be advantageous rather than 
detrimental, in so far as the creep resistance is concerned under operating conditions. 

Rupture Strength . — Wliile this subject was not discussed in the paper, the results 
obtained from stress-rupture tests are believed to afford a valuable means for com- 
paring various steels. As shown in previous papers, tests of this type are believed 
to be of great importance because the results are dependent not only on the strength 
or load-carrying ability of the steel but upon its surface and structural stability as well. 
Furthermore, the fractured specimens give the ductility up to rupture and thus indi- 
cate the degree of deformation the steel will undergo before actual failure occurs. 

Fig. 10 is included as representative of the influence of an increase in silicon content 
on the stress-rupture characteristics at 1200° and 1300° F. For the higher silicon steel. 


Fracture of Carbon Steels at Elevated Temperatures. Trans. Amer. Soc. 
Metals (1937), 26, 863-885. 

“ Rupture Strength of Steels at Elevated Temperatures. A.S.M., 1937 Conven- 
tion. 
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the results are expressible a single line at each of the two temperatures, and this 
is an indication of the high surface stability". With the lower silicon steel a break 
occurs in this straight-line relationship, thus indicating that pronounced oxidation 
has occurred. 

For the shorter fracture times the lower silicon steel possesses a greater rupture 
strength than the higher silicon modification. For the more prolonged times, how- 
ever, this condition is reversed, thus again indicating the advisability of a higher silicon 
content for service at these more elevated temperatures. 

Fig. 11 sets forth the ductility characteristics of the fractured specimens at 1200° F. 
and shows that the ductility of the higher silicon modification remains practically 
constant as the fracture time is extended from a few minutes to 1000 hours. With the 
standard 4-6 Cr -h Mo steel, however, a marked decrease occurs in the ductility with 
increasing fracture times. This again shows the greater stability, both with respect 



Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

Fig. 11. — Influence of time at 1200° F. on ductility chabacteristics of two 
4-6 Cr -h Mo steels containing 0.18 and 1.55 per cent Si. 

Fig. 12. — Comp.arative oxidation resistance of designated steels at indicated 

temperatures. 

to surface and structure, of the higher silicon steel and indicates that it would deform 
to a considerably greater extent before actual failure occurred. 

Oxidation Resistance . — The greatly improved resistance to oxidation imparted 
by an increased silicon content is illustrated in Fig. 12. Even at 1500° F. the 4-6 
Cr -h Mo steel containing 1.50 per cent Si oxidized very little under an exposure time 
of 1000 hr. In fact, under the given test conditions it compares favorably in this 
respect with the 18-8 steel. 

Not only does the increased silicon content greatly improve the resistance to 
general oxidation; it also retards the intergranular oxidation that occurs in most steels 
at the more elevated temperatures under the combined action of stress and time. 
The improved resistance to both of these types of attack at 1300° F. is shown in the two 
photomicrographs of Fig. 13. Even though the higher silicon steel required nearly 
three times as long for fracture, it shows only a very slight surface attack and no 
intergranular attack. The lower silicon steel, on the other hand, possesses a relatively 
heavy oxide layer and considerable intergranular attack has occurred as well. 

Conclusion . — It is believed that these results, together with those of the authors, 
clearly demonstrate the improved high-temperature characteristics that can be 
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obtained through the use of proper silicon additions. This element certainly increases 
the surface^'stability, with respect to oxidizing conditions, and the structural stability, 
and thus, indirectly perhaps, greatly improves the load-carrying ability and the 
ductility up to fracture, especially at the more elevated temperatures. 



Fig. 13. — Surface of specimens fractured at 1300° F. X 100. 
a, 4-6 per cent Cr + Mo + 1.55 Si. Stress 3200 lb., 2987 hours. 
hy 4r-Q per cent Cr + Mo + 0.18 Si. Stress 4000 lb., 1120 hours. 

Member. — Did I understand from Dr. Clark that the increased silicon had a 
tendency to lower the grain size? 

C. L. Clark. — The microstmctures of the two steels in the original annealed con- 
dition showed both to possess approximately the same grain size. After the 1300° F. 
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test, the grain size of the lower silicon steel had coarsened while that of the higher 
silicon steel had not. Provided the same general practice was followed in making 
both of these steels, this would indicate that the increased silicon content had 
decreased the tendency toward grain growth at 1300° P. under the given test conditions. 

E. C. Wright,* Pittsburgh, Pa. — I can only say the high-silicon steels are con- 
siderably harder. Our difficulty with them is getting them soft enough in the 
tube form. 

R. L. Wilson, Canton, Ohio. — The twm heats identified as 873 and 874 when 
tested at room temperature for impact strength show 10 ft-lb. and 35.5 ft-lb., respec- 
tively. There does not seem to be much in the comparative compositions of those 
two heats to explain such a big discrepancy. There might be some other physical 
feature such as perhaps grain size, or some factor that could not be controlled in the 
making of induction melts. 

Having had some experience with high-silicon 5 Cr-Mo steels of this type as made 
in commercial lots, I feel it would be unfair to assume that there would be such a 
wide variation in the impact strength of such steels, and I have never seen room- 
temperature impact tests on this t5^pe as low as 10 ft-lb. annealed material. 

H. D. Newell (written discussion). — The information given by Dr. Clark con- 
siderably augments the value of the paper. 

We concur that silicon increases room-temperature physical properties and 
reduces tensile strength at elevated temperature. Yield stress and proportional limit 
at elevated temperatures are not particularly significant, as most design values are 
predicated on creep strength for given rates of creep or on total creep, depending on 
the type of structure. However, recent results obtained in our laboratory on com- 
mercial 2 per cent Cr-Mo steel, with high and low silicon contents, indicate that in 
this particular analysis yield strength may be depreciated as well as tensile strength 
hy an appreciable silicon content. Results are given in Table 7. 

Of practical significance, particularly in application of tubing of higher silicon 
alloys, is the increased yield strength and hardness brought about by solution of 
silicon in the ferrite. No amount of annealing will bring about comparable softness 
to the low-silicon alloys of otherwise equivalent analyses, with the result that tube 
expanding or rolling is made much more difficult and tedious. In fact, development 
of stronger tools with increased power will be necessary before satisfactory joints can 
be secured. In addition, header or seat material of higher strength than usual is 
required for the higher silicon alloys, so as to maintain a workable hardness difference 
between seat and tube. 

As to increased ductility, or, more appropriately, plasticity, when hot, the higher 
silicon alloys exhibit this feature without doubt, as may be noted by elongation values 
given in short-time tensile data and in the ease with which such alloy steels guide- 
mark, scratch and overfill in hot-rolling operations. The last named makes commer- 
cial production of articles somewhat more difficult than is usual with the lower 
siheon varieties. 

The usual commercial heats processed in our plant show satisfactory impact value, 
so that the original laboratory melts explored by us may have been influenced by 
method of melting or deoxidation. It is beheved necessary to restrict silicon and 
regulate carbon content so as to avoid getting into alpha-delta type steels having no 
transformations or only minor ones, otherwise impact value may be seriously affected. 
Too high a carbon content may also be detrimental. Impact values given by Dr. 
Clark in Table 6 may be considered quite satisfactory. 


Chief Metallurgist, National Tube Co. 
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As to creep properties, steels in the classification under discussion are not ordi- 
narily used under high stress or pressure conditions at temperatures exceeding about 
1200° F., because of strength limitations. In properly operated apparatus, where 
temperatures arc more or less closely controlled, the higher strength lower silicon 
alloys might be the preferred form of alloy. This would be true in most cracking- 
still operations and in steam superheaters; in the latter, metal temperatures rarely 
exceed 1050° F. Under conditions of poor temperature control, excessive coking in 
still tubes or in superheater tubes not receiving sufficient steam flow to keep tempera- 
tures at a normal point, the increased plasticity of the higher silicon variety might 
carry the member through the period of overheating without rupture occurring 
because of low ductility in the overheat range of temperature. In numerous failures 
of tubes examined by the writer over a period of years, true creep failures are only 
rarely encountered while numerous failures of relatively short-time variety have been 
noted. Such failures usually exhibit considerable scaling with deformation in the 
form of a bulge at the hottest area. Under these conditions good rupture strength 
combined with additional oxidation resistance might be important. 


Table 7 


Analysis 


Mn 

s 

P 

Si 

Cr 

Mo 

A 

0.13 

0.46 

0.014 

0.012 

0.37 

2.32 

1 01 

B 

0.13 

0.41 

0.015 

0.020 

1.65 

2 17 

0.92 


A 


Tost 

Room 

Temperature 

1000® F. 

1100® F. 

1200° F. 

1300° F. 

Ultimate, lb. per sq. in 

81,200 

49,750 

39,100 

31,250 ^ 

23,750 

Yield, lb. per sq, in 

48,000 

35,750 

34,250 

25,000 


Elongation, per cent in 2 in 

31.0 

35.0 

55.0 

56,5 

62.0 

Reduction, per cent 

Brinell hardness . 

68.8 

161 

81.9 

89.4 

93.4 

96.7 


B 


Ultimate, lb. per sq. in 

84,000 

39,100 

35,500 

21,400 

13,750 

Yield, lb. per sq. in 

58,500 

28,000 

31,100 

17,350 

10,200 

Elongation, per cent in 2 in 

32.0 

46.0 

53.0 

70.0 

78.0 

Reduction, per cent 

Brinell hardness 

63.5 

166 

78.2 

83.5 

92.0 

96.0 


Engineers design equipment on the basis of performance under nominal stress 
conditions, hoping to avoid rupture in service, and while rupture tests provide inter- 
esting information on an alloy’s characteristics under overload, such tests will not be 
likely to supplant creep tests for selection of design stresses. If the rupture times are 
short, the lower silicon alloys offer the highest strength according to Dr. Clark’s data, 
while if prolonged oxidation becomes a factor an intergranular surface attack may 
become noticeable and reduce rupture strength in the lower silicon alloys. The effect 
of silicon on plasticity of the ferrite at elevated temperature allows greater deforma- 
tion in the higher siUcon alloys before final failure. 
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Such results, based on laboratory tests in air atmospheres, do not necessarily 
follow under service conditions. Consequently large-scale adaption of silicon- 
containing steel alloys should proceed slowly untU adequate service records in actual 
installations are available to support these data. For example, recent steam oxida- 
tion tests indicate that the higher silicon alloys may lose more than low-silicon ones 
under steam atmospheres where dissociation of steam into its components may alter 
the character of the protective oxide layer, permitting rapid attack of the underlying 
metal. Further, since the paper was written, the writer has had occasion to make 
comparative oxidation tests of 5 Cr high-silicon and low-silicon steel, both in air 
atmospheres in the laboratory and in combustion atmospheres of a boiler furnace. 
The results were surprisingly different, being excellent for the high-silicon material 
in air at 1200° and 1400° F. but about equal in the boiler tests at an average tempera- 
ture approaching 1300° F. Rupture tests under varying conditions of atmosphere 
appear to be warranted in order to translate laboratory data to conditions approxi- 
mating those encountered in ser\dce. 

Premous mention has been made of hardness and of difficulty of annealing to 
suitable softness and in this respect our experiences coincide with Mr. E. C. Wright^s. 

Mr. Wilson’s remarks are of interest in that commercial lots tend to give uniform 
and satisfactory impact values. 
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